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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


CLAssiriep arrangement of the subjects which have occupied the 
attention of Parliament this week is impracticable—they are so 
yarious, dissimilar, and unconnected with each other. Neither 
does the week’s business offer scope for commentary or discussion. 
Our summary must be limited to a narrative of things done, with 
only an occasional remark as it proceeds. 

For three nights, the House of Commons has been chiefly 

employed in talking about the Navy; but the really important 
question, whether the existing force is sufficient for the present 
exigencies of the country, received little attention. Members pre- 
ferred to wrangle about the comparative merits and demerits of 
Tory and Whig administration of naval affairs, with personal epi- 
sodes on the value of a pamphlet which some relative or friend had 
written, or of an opinion whichsome other great person had de- 
livered. ‘The Tories maintain that they had always a force at 
sea or ready for service, equal to “exigencies ;” but that the Whigs 
have crippled the naval power of England. The Whigs retort that 
they found the Navy exhausted and crippled, and have restored its 
vigour and efficiency. It matters little which party has the best of 
the dispute ; but it is of importance to the country that the ves- 
sels of war should be well provided with necessary equipments, 
fully manned, and sound all over. The number of vessels, we sus- 
pect, is of considerably less importance than their condition. Go 
on board of an American frigate, and you see men in the prime of 
life—perhaps not a single boy—swarming in every part: when 
mustered on deck, you wonder where so many could have hidden 
themselves. A vessel manned in this superior style must be an 
overmatch for British ships of the present day; in which, Sir Ep- 
warp CoprincTon states, there are two men fewer to each gun 
than in Lord Howe’s time. 

Incidentally, the same subject was brought before the House of 
Lords; and the Duke of Wetxincton took the opportunity of 
expressing his. conviction that petty discussions about masts and 
sails were wide of the real question which Parliament ought to con- 
sider. He maintained that England is at war—in America and 
the East Indies; and yet there is only a peace establishment, which 
the Government’s necessities have forced it to “starve.” To bring 
the country out of these wars with safety and credit, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, says the Duke, that there should be war establish- 
ments. Nearly two years ago he had warned Ministers that this 
necessity would come upon them, but they had not provided for 
it. Hence, they had no ships ready to send to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and were forced to employ yolunteers instead of regular troops in 
Canada. He urged the Government to augment all the establish- 
ments. This authoritative recommendation was delivered in the 





that offences of various kinds are grievously prevalent in Ireland; 
whilst Lord Morrrtu and the Ministcrial Members are successful 
in proving that, at any time during the last half century, an equal 
or greater amount of crime was forthcoming. “ The Government 
are to blame,” says Mr. SHaw; “ they encourage agitation.” “I 
lay crime to the account of the landlords,” replies Lord Morrrrn; 
“ they drive the peasantry from their miserable huts, and provoke 
them to acts of savage revenge.” Then O’Connetn comes 
forward, and protests that his beautiful country is freer from 
crime than England or Scotland; as papers he moyes for will 
prove. This is quite fair: let the returns be given, and O’Con- 
NELL make out his case if he can. In the meanwhile, the weary 
and worn topic may be dropped. 

The Canada Bill will not be introduced till after Easter. How 
long after? and whether will it bind the Colonies to us by the firm 
ties of justice and mutual interest, or sever them for ever from 
the sway of Britain ? 

Lerd Joun Rvssxti has not decided to introduce a measure 
respecting Church-rates; and he is unable to say what course 
Ministers will take on that troublesome question. The question, 
however, is not new, and the Government ought to have been pre- 
pared to state their intention on the first day of the session. 

The resolution of the Committee of Supply, authorizing the issue 
of two millions and a half of Exchequer Bills for the construction 
of a Railway in Ireland, has not yet been “reported,” and the 
Home Secretary shrinks from naming a day when an opportunity 
will be given to rescind or affirm it. 

The phrase “ Much ado about nothing,” aptly describes a long 
talk in the House of Commons respecting Lord Asuzey’s com- 
plaint against Mr. Sruarr, the Factory Inspector. Lord Asunmy 
showed soreness, but failed to prove that in representing him in the 
light of an unscrupulous partisan on the Factory question, Mr. 
Srvart had committed any impropriety. Mr. O’Connerr, with 
praiseworthy candour, allowed Mr. Srvart’s right to justify 
himself from a charge of neglect,—for such in effect was the de- 
claration of Lord Asuiey and Mr. O’Conne tt, that in Scotland 
the Factory Act had not been enforced. Lord Joun Russeut de- 





fended Mr. Srvarr with becoming spirit ; and the discomfited Lord 
Asuury was glad to escape without a motion. 
In addition to these subjects, notice of the following will be 
found in our epitome of Parliamentary proceedings. 
Lord Exsrincton on the Irish Church. His Lordship has in a 








very slight degree qualified the expression which angered the 
Tories. 

Controverted Elections. Sir Ropert Prev has introduced his Bill. 

Sale of Beer. Mr. Paxryeton and the Squires cannot let the 
beer-drinkers, who unhappily are politicians also, drink their 
cheap beverage without molestation. 

Highways. It is proposed to take the management of parish- 
highways out of the control of landlords and farmers, and 
transfer it to the Poor-law Guardians. A large majority sup- 
ports this measure. What sinister influence is at work? Petty 
authority is never relinquished, if profitable. 

Turnpike Trusts. Alas for the bondholders!—Mr. Fox Mavis 
assures their advocate, Mr. Mackinnon, that he can do nothing 
to save their eight millions from destruction. 

Illicit Marriages. Under the new Marriage Act, a man has taken 
his grandmother to wife; whereat the Bishop of Lonpon is 
scandalized. But the horror of the deed is diminished by the 
fact, that the bridegroom is illegitimate, (which is held to make 
a difference,) and the bride, a young woman, widow cf his grand- 
father, not the mother of either of his own parents. Neither is 
it fair to impute the irregularity of the marriage to the new Act, 
as before that law existed, according to Lord Chancellor Cor- 
TENHAM, such connexions were more frequent than now. 





absence of the Premier; and the Marquis of Lanspowns, appa- 
rently unprepared, could not venture to say much: he, however, 
promised that his Grace’s advice should be most respectfully con- 
sidered. 

With all due deference to the Duke of Weiiincton’s opinion 
on this class of subjects, we nevertheless bear in mind that he is 
naturally biassed in favour of grand establishments, and that he 
is liable to party prejudices, like other men. Tories—far more 
than any others—would profit at the public expense by an in- 
erease in the Army and the Navy. Not, therefore, upon the 
Duke’s emphatic dictum, would the House of Commons be justi- 
fied in voting war estimates. The evil of increased taxation is 
certain; the benefit to be derived from an augmentation of the 
Army and Navy, more than dubious. i 

The Irish “ howl” is again heard in Parliament, and the noise 
is not small; but it proceeds almost exclusively from Irish lungs. 
English Members silently suffer the infliction. Increase of crime 
in Ireland, and the encouragement of criminals by the Government, 
which should hang and banish them—the old story—is the pre- 
tence for renewing this outcry. In one respect both parties are 
fairly matched: the Orangemen demonstrate from official returns 

(Latest Epition.] 





The Coalition have triumphed in the French elections. All the 
returns had not been received in Paris on Wednesday afternoon, 
but it was ascertained that the Anti-Ministerial majority would be 
decisive. The Journal des Débats gives as the result of 403 re- 
turns, the elections of 206 Coalition Deputies, 194 Ministerial, and 
3 Doubtful. But the Débats would naturally underrate the suc- 
cess of its opponents, and another account states the Coalition 
majority at 26. All the Opposition Deputies of eminence have been 
reélected, with the addition of some able men, among whom Dg 
TocqvuEVvILLE is mentioned with especial honour. M. Mare 
Girarpin, one of the editors of the Débats, and Professor in the 
Academy of Paris, and Epmonp Brianc, Under-Secretary of the 
Home Department and manager of the elections, were defeated by 
Coalition candidates; and their loss is considered serious to the 
Ministers. 

The fate of the Cabinet is sealed. It is considered certain that 
they will not meet the Chambers on the 26th instant ; and lists of 
anew Administration are handed about. The following is con- 
sidered a not improbable combination of names— ——___ 

Marshal Sovxt, President of the Coupejl aad\Minister of War. 
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M. Turers, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
M. Guizor, of Public Instruction. 
M. DucuwaTEL, of Finance. 
M. Remusat, Minister of Commerce, 
M. Vivren, Minister of the Interior. 
Admiral Rovssix, Minister of Marine. 
M. Sauzet, Minister’ of Justice. 
The Prince pr Jorsvute has returned to Paris. 
Brest, from the Havannah, on Wednesday week. 


He arrived at 


Don Cartos revoked his proclamation, denouncing Maroro as a 
traitor, and announced in another proclamation, his entire approval 
of the slaughter of his Generals at Estella. Manroro, it seems, 
only executed a decree of Carros himself, which, he was induced 
to pass by that “tigress,” as she is called, the Princess of Berra. 
The Carlist papers in Paris express horror at the massacre of 
Esteila ; and it is believed that the Pretender will no longer be 
supported by the Northern Powers. A marriage betwecn an 
Austrian Archduke and the young Queen of Spain is talked of. 


The Portuguese Government have refused to ratify the treaty 
negotiated by Lord How arp pe Wacpen for the suppression of 
the Slave-trade. Mr. Buxron’s book of the week teaches us_ to 
regard all such treaties as good for nothing; and we observe that 
Lord Paumerston has assured the House of Commons, that he will 
introduce a measure authorizing British cruisers to search Portu- 
gucse slaye-ships North of the Line without a treaty. 


Another insurrection has broken out in Syria, which Israuim 
Pacua immediately took measures to suppress. 


Accounts from New York, dated the 7th of January, have been 
received. The only intelligence from Canada is, that Sir Joun 
Coizoxny had confirmed the sentence of a court-martial on eleven 
prisoners taken on the Beauharnois property, and ordered them for 
execution. 

Lord Avexanprr, of the Coldstream Guards, arrived by the 
same vessel from New Yerk, which brought the above account. Ie 
is the bearer of despatches from Sir Joun Coxrsorne, which, 
according to the Times, mention preparations by the United 
States Government to take immediate possession of the disputed 
territory on the frontier of New Brunswick. We have seen no con- 
firmation or denial of this statement; but our faith in it is small. 


Webates any IWerececdinas in Warliament. 
Tar Lorp-Lisurenant axp THE Cuurcnt oF IRELAND. 

Viscount Esrincron was introduced to the Lords on Monday, by 
the Duke of Atgyll and the Marquis of Conyngham; and took the 
oaths and his seat as Baron Fortescue. After some petitions had been 
presented, and Lord M:nro had made a statement relative to the Navy, 

Lord Esrincron addressed the House. He referred to the attack 
made upon him in his absence, founded on an uncorrected and incor- 
rect report of expressions attributed to him relative to the Irish Church. 
It would, he thought, have been more convenient had Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Protestant zeal permitted him to wait until he (Lord Ebring- 
ton) had taken his seat, before making the attack of which he com- 
plained. At least, Lord Lyndhurst might have communicated his in- 
tention (o some friend, who might have been instructed to reply on 
behaif of the absent party. before he proceeded to state what he really 
had said respecting the IrishChurch, Lord Ebrington begged to ask Lord 
Lyndhurst, whether it had never happened to him, with all his varied 
knowledge, tact, talent, and experience, to let fall expressions, in the 
heat of debate, which were afterwards commented upon and explained 
in a sense diflerent from that in which they were uttered? And he 
would ask Lord Lyndhurst, whether he considered the use of such ex- 
pressions a disqualification for holding any office connected with the 
country to which they were applied? Furthermore, he wished to 
know whether, as a lawyer, he considered it perfectly fair to assume 
guilt, pass sentence, and call for execution, without giving the party 
assailed an opportunity of defence? He saw the Duke of Wellington 
in his place; and from him at least he was sure to receive fairness 
and justice ; and he would say, in the words of the Duke’s near relative, 
(the Marquis Wellesley,) in reply to an address presented to him in 
Dublin on assuming the government of Ireland—“ I come to admi- 
nister the laws, not to change them.” Although he had all his life 
been an advocate of constitutional reform, he had never upon any 
occasion advised resistance even to the most odious laws. When in 
[reland, in tlic autumn, previous to the passing of the Coercion Bill, 
when ail persons paying tithes were publicly denounced, he directed 
that tithes for the property with which he was connected should be 
paid; and his life and property were menaced in a placard stuck upon 
the door of a Roman Catholic chapel in his own village. Having made 
these preliminary remarks, Lord Ebrington proceeded to give the cor- 
rect version of the speech which had been the subject of animadver- 
sion. The words he used were these— 

“ But if the struggle against the present tithe system is still to go on, 






















































notwit! passing of this bill, the burden of the struggle will be 
trans! the shoulders of the poor and ignorant peasant to those of the 
rich and powerful landlord, whose shoulders will be much better able to bear 
it, and who, 1 ope, len en the war with effect.” 

He revr lihathe had used the word “war,” which was liable to 
be misunderstood, icant that he hoped Parliament would be 
pres with onstrances against the tithe system, that 
a le: ss il mode of warfare would be substituted 
for the | hh roduced so much misery. Lord 
El ringt meluded with a declaration of his resolution to administer 
Imiportial justice in Lreland, and with an expression of hope that as he 
should « with him the same sympathy which Lord Normanby had 
shown for the sufferings of the Irish people, he should also at the termi- 





nation of his career, were it long or short, Teap the same harvest of hene. 
volence from that people which marked Lord Normanby’s departure 
from the Irish shores. 

Lord Lynpuurst defended the course he had taken. With regard to 
expressions he had himself used on a former occasion respecting the 
Irish people, he would say at once, that considering the use made of 
them, and the odium thrown upon him in consequence of having uttered 
them, he was disqualified for holding a high appointment in Trelang, 
He had not proceeded incautiously in calling attention to Lord Ebring. 
ton’s speech. He ‘had read reports, and made inquiries, and only quoted 
part of the speech, afterwards read entirely by another noble lord. Ip 
Ministerial journals that speech had been quoted with approbation, 
And now, what did Lord Ebrington’s explanation amount to?— Not tog 
repudiation of hostility to the Irish Church—he only pretended to haye 
been misunderstood as to the mode in which the warfare was to be 
carried on. Lord Lyndhurst’s opinion was, that although Lord Ebrington 
had on several oceasions actively interposed to save the Ministry, his 
principles went directly to the subversion of the Church and the Mo. 
narchy. 

Lord Mexnourne said, that the mode of proceeding adopted by 
Lord Lyndhurst and other Lords in this matter could only have the 
effect of stirring questions better at rest, and exciting apimositics and 
discords. He eulogized Lord Ebrington’s public character. He de- 
nied that the principles of Ministers could be derived from leading 
articles in what were called Ministerial journals. These articles were 
no authority. Indeed, some articles recently written in what is called a 
Ministerial paper were not of a very friendly character; they could 
not be said to afford very effective or valuable support to the Adminis. 
tration. He could answer for Lord Ebrington, that he would act upon 
the rule he had laid down—that he would go to lreland to “ adininister 
the law, not to change it ;” and he was satisfied that, under the circum. 
stances, a better choice could not have been made. 

The Duke of Wexiincron laid great stress on the word “ war,” 
which Lord Ebrington admitted that he used. The expression justi- 
fied the demand for explanation ; and he felt satisfied, having heard 
Lord Ebrington’s explanation, that he would not go to Ireland with the 
intent to stimulate warlike attacks on the’ Church. But the main ques- 
tion was, whether the Protestant Church of Ireland would be effec- 
tually sustained by Ministers and by Lord Ebrington? | On that point 


he was not satisfied, and required more precise explanation. 





Lord BrouGHAaM was convinced that Lord Ebrington would go to 
Treland with the full determination to act in conformity with Lord 
Weillesley’s and Lord Anglesey’s policy, and administer justice impar- 
tially and steadily. But if he took a different course— 

“ If he submits to dictation from any quarter whatever, if he suffers any man 
to say, ‘ I have six millions of followers at my back, choose between their ap- 
plause or their hatred,’ if under such circumstances he does not at once make 
his choice according to his strict line of public duty, but instead of ministering 
the law becomes the willing executor of the designs of a party, then will all 
that has been done in consequence of the noble lord’s notice of this subject— 
then will all that has been said by the noble duke—and then will all the ob- 
servations and declarations which have been made this evening by my noble 
friend himself, all redound to his shame; and then will this appointment, in- 
stead of tending to his own credit and the lasting benefit of the country, tend 
sorely to the disadvantage of both; and then will men say that he has been 
sent as a firebrand amongst combustible materials, and that his own good 
qualities themselves were lost in the disasters which ensued.” 

Lord WrarnciirrE remarked, that there was no cause of complaint 
against those who had brought this question before Parliament. Lord 
Ebrington had an undoubted right to make the speech quoted; but 
when Ministers went out of the usual road, and picked the noble lord 
out of the House of Commons to elevate him to the peerage and make 
him Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, so remarkable a proceeding naturally 
attracted aitention— 

In his opinion, it was quite impossible for Lord Ebrington, with that speech 
recorded of him, to go out to Ireland without exciting the fears of the Pro- 
testants and the hopes of the Catholic population for the destruction of the 
Protestant Church. In October last, a noble lord, then in the household of her 
Majesty, had signed a requisition for a county meeting for the total abolition of 
Tithes; and within two months after, her Majesty, in her Speech from the 
Throne, had said, that “ she trusted that the Act passed for the Composition of 
Tithes in Ireland would increase the security and promote the interests of that 
species of property.” Now, he would ask whether the speech of the noble 
lord in the Hiouse of Commons, on the occasion referred to, was to be taken in 
the same sense, or whether it should not he rather read, “I trust that the Act 
for the Composition of Tithes in Ireland will decrease the security of that spe- 
cies of property ?” 

With Lord Wharnc 








ffe’s remarks the conversation closed. 
Tne Navy. 

The Earl of Minro, on Monday, stated that he had received accounts 
from Sir Philip Durham and other officers in the service, which con- 
firmed his own statement as to the condition of the Navy, especiaily the 
state of equipment of different vessels. The officers expressed them- 
selves much hurt by the doubt thrown by Lords Hardwicke and Col- 
chester upon the truth of the returns they had given. It appeared from 
additioual inquiries made by Lord Minto, that Lord Hardwicke had 
been grossly deceived respecting the condition of the ships of war at 
Plymouth. 

In the House of Commons, on the same day, Mr. CHarius Woop 
brought forward the Navy Estimates. Previously to the Speaker leav- 
ing the chair on the motion that the House should go into a Comunittee 
of Supply, Mr. Hume showed, by an array of figures, that although the 
revenue had decreased, the cost of maintaining the Army and Navy 
had been largely increased, te considered it the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s duty to satisfy them that the country was in a condition to 
support enormous establishments before money was voted; and he pro- 
posed a resolution to that effect. 

Sir Epwarp Coprincton, Captain BotpEro, Sir Henry Har- 
pince, Mr. F. H. Berke.ey, and Sir George CLERK made some ob- 
servations respecting the state of the Navy, especially the equipment of 
vessels and manning of the fleet. They complained that, owing toa 
vicious system, the strength of the Navy had been diminished, and 
the reputation of the British flag degraded. Mr. Berkevery read ex- 
tracts from letters written by Sir Edward Codrington and four other 
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distinguished naval officers, in high commendation of Captain Maurice 
Berkeley’s pamphlet; the publication of which, after the appearance 
of Sir John Barrow’s Life of Anson, he considered to be justifiable, and 
necessary to set the Captain, as a Lord of the Admiralty, right with the 
public and the service. 

Mr. Cuartrs Woop, Lord Howick, and Sir Tuomas Trownrimce, 
contended that the present plan of paying and pensioning officers and 
seamen was an improvement on the former practice. Sir THomas 
TROWBRIDGE said, that new arrangements for the armament of the fleet 
were in progress, and when the necessary experiments were completed, 
it would be the proper time to consider the requisite complement of 
men, As to Captain Berkeley’s pamphlet, the Captain ought to have 
resigned first, and published his pamphlet afterwards; and he had 
the satisfaction of knowing from Captain Berkeley himself, that had 
he taken more time for consideration, he would not have acted as he had 
done. 

Mr. Hume withdrew his motion, and the Speaker left the chair. 

The House being in Committee, 

Mr. CuArLES Woop rose and delivered a very long speech on the 
state of the Navy. He went over the ground taken up by Lord Minto 
in the other House when replying to the observations of Lord Col- 
chester and Hardwicke. He compared the actual force of the British 
with that of the French, Russian, and American navies; maintaini: 
that the strength of the latter had been much exaggerated by Com- 
mander Crawfurd and other writers whose works had recently attracted 
much attention. He maintained that it was not sound policy to keep 
up a war establishment in time of peace, as it was impossible that this 
country could be attacked without warning; but, in the event of a 
sudden war, England would be found much better prepared at the pre- 
sent time, than at any period since the peace; and Mr. Wood supported 
this assertion by the comparison of the number of ships now in com- 
mission, and seamen employed, with those maintained by Tory Govern- 
ments. The same remarks would apply to the condition of the dock- 

rds and the quantity of timber and stores on hand. He moved that 
34,150 men be the number allotted for the service of the year. 

Sir Epwarp Coprincron moved an adjournment; and it was agreed 
that the Cominittee should sit again on Wednesday. 

‘’he Speaker took the chair, and the House adjourned at half-past 


tw elve. 
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The subject was again brought before the House, on, Tuesday, by Sir | 


Epward CoprINGTON; who moved a resolution, 
“That, with due consideration for the exigencies of the State, it is import- 
ant to the interest and honour of the country, that all her Majesty’s ships in 
sion shall have such a complement of men as will render them cificient 
emergency ; and that an humble address be presented to her Majesty, 
that sie will be graciously pleased to enlarge the powers of the Naval 
ry Commission now sitting, so as to embrace the subject of pensions, 
other subject which they think beneficial to the public service.” 

The speech in which Sir Edward Codrington supported his motion, 
consisted chiefly of statements intended to prove that English vessels of 
war are inefficiently manned; that the pay and pensions to officers and 
seamen in the Navy are inadequate to the services expected of them ; 
that much discontent is the inevitable consequence of such bad treat- 
ment; and that the Military and Naval Commission ought to be em- 
ed to extend their inquiries so as to embrace these important 
matters. Sir Edward confirmed some of Commander Crawfurd’s state- 
ments respecting the force of the Russian navy; and complained that 
they had not been treated by the Secretary of the Admiralty with the re- 
spect they deserved. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY seconded the motion. He was of opinion 
that the heads of the Admiralty were unworthy of confidence. It 
appeared that several recommendations of his relative, Captain Berkeley, 
would be attended to, and he rejoiced to hear it— 

He was glad that Captain Berkeley had forfeited his situation ; and he hoped 
that he should never see any member of the family to which he belonged sitting 
at any board like a blind puppet, to dance at the will of his leader to whose 
opinions he did not in his own mind subscribe. 

Lord Howick opposed the motion. He had taken the liberty of 
asking the Duke of Wellington, at a meeting that day of the Military 
and Naval Commission, whether the subject matters of inquiry before 
the Commission were not already sufliciently extended: and the Duke 
unequivocally declared his opinion that they were. He therefore could 
not consent to a motion which imposed on the Commission t! 
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inquiring into every subject they might think beneficial to the public 


service. 

In the discussion which followed, Sir Grorcre Staunton entered 
into a brief and almost inaudible defence of his friend Sir John Barrow. 
Captain PeciuELt complained of the inadequate manning of the fleet. 
Captain Gorvon declined to give any opinion on any of the subjec 
introduced by Sir Edward Codrington; but would reserve himself for 
the discussion on the Estimates. Sir CHartes ADAM, expressing his 
signation of Captain Berkeley, said that, never 
inany of his statements were untrue. Mr. Hume expressed his asto- 
nishment that Ministers should claim credit, not for having reduced, 
but augmented the expenditure on the Navy. 

Sir Edward Codrington’s motion was negatived without a division. 

On Wednesday, the adjourned debate on the Navy Estimates was re- 
sumed in a Committee of Supply. ‘ 

Sir Georcr CLer« addressed the House. He applicd himself chiefly 
) ‘tion whether the naval fo of the country was judiciously 
distributed. Tt did not follow, because there were more men employed 
and ships in commission now than under Tory Administrations, that the 
exigencies of the service were as well supplied now as then. The fo- 
reign policy of the present Government, which placed this country in 
an attitude of hostility to powers with whom former Governments were 
on the most friendly terms, rendered an increase in the naval force of 
the country indispensable. But he contended, that the augmented 


force was not available to the extent it might be, in consequence of its 
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finding ships ready for service was notorious. ‘There might be a naval 
force where it was not needed, but in the Gulf of Mexico there was no 
fleet sufficient for the protection of British merchantmen. 


injudicious distribution ; and that, on an emergency, the difficulty of 
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Admiral Apam declined to make any remarks on that part of Sir 
George Clerk’s speech which related to the foreign policy of the pre- 
| sent Government; but he was prepared to contend that the Board of 
| Admiralty had been incessantly employed in remedying the deficiencies 
| of their predecessors ; and that in the rigging of vessels, supplying 
| them with stores, and other important matters connected with the main- 
| tenance of an efficient navy, many improvements had been made on old 
| practices. It was found on examination, that vessels rigged under Sir 
| George Clerk’s direction were tetally unfit for sea. For instance, it 
| was found necessary,  unrigav’ --rig the Hercules; by which much 
| time was lost .nd expense incurred— 
| It was found, too, that the lower masts, from having heen two or three years 
longer exposed to the weather, were so much the worse that it was necessary to 
change them also. The Admiralty, consequently, instituted a close and minute 
inspection of the masts and gear of the different vessels ; and witimately came 
! to a resolution to remove all the masts and every thing connected with these 
shins into stores appropriated to them, where they were kept regularly tallied, 
and ready for use. ‘Ihe effect of this was, that masts, instead of being exposed 
to all weathers, were now kept under cover; and instead of being bleached hy 
the frosts of winter, and dried by the suns of summer, were kept perfectly 
realy to be put on board ship the moment they were required. He maintained 
from his experience, that this was a much better system than that adopted by 
the right honourable baronet. Not that he thought any blame attached to Sir 
George Clerk or to the Board of Admiralty: on the con‘rary, the system 
ted by them might have answered very well if all the stores and sails had 
en new and perfect. 
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Lord Asuney contended, that an examination of the details of the 
| Estimates and Expendit .re of the Tory Government of 1835, whea he 
was connected with the Admiralty, would prove that the condition of 
the Navy had in no respect been altered for the worse during the short 
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ments in time of peace, and likewise fhe extended duties called for in times of 
of war. (Cheers) 

A remarkable illustration of the difficulties certain to arise under the 
present system had recently occurred— 

In the course of last year there were certain discussions in this country—he 
believed there was one in that House on the subject of the blockade in Mexico. 
In the month of August, the Government of this country had thought proper 
to order a squadron to the Gulf of Mexico for the purpose of looking after 
those blockades, and of giving some protection to her Majesty’s subjects in 
pursuit of their lawful commerce in that part of the world. Nearly at the 
same time, the French Government thought proper to reinforce their squadron 
in that place. When he said that the French Government did this at the same 
time with ours, he meant that orders to sail were issued for the same pers 
But the French Government did not carry on war with a peace establishment. 
When they were at war in Mexico they sent thither a force that was a war 
force: and what ensued? Why, the orders to sail having been given in the 
month of August, they were carrying on operations—and he ventured to say 
very handsome operations they were—in the month of November. ( Cheers.) 
We were i in war in America; and having only a = establishment, 
we were obliged to take our ships (which were ordered to Mexico in the same 
month as the French squadron) from the operations of war, in order to employ 
them in the duties of a peace establishment; that was to say, we had to ca ] 
them off from putting down the rebellion in Canada, and send them to give 
protection to our commerce in the Gulf of Mexico. (Cheers.) Admiral Sir 
C. Paget was ordered with his squadron to perform duty in North America. 
It was true that his own ship sailed from Bermuda, but his squadron was with- 
drawn from the service of Nerth America for the purpose of performing the 
peace duties of giving protection to cur commerce. Now, that was the point 
of which he complained. ( Cheers.) We were carrying on war in America— 
we were at this moment carrying on a most extensive war in Asia—both of 
them requiring all the force and power of this country to bring them to an 
easy and honourable termination ; yet we were doing both with a reduced peace 
establishment, and were incurring all descriptions of risks in every other part 
of the world. (Cheers.) And all this was going on while we disputed whether 
an additional mast was put up in a ship of war—when in point of fact the 
whole force of the country ought at this moment to be under zrms, in order to 
bring the contest in which we were engaged to a speedy and honourable termi- 
nation. (Cheers.) But let thein just observe, when the orders given in 
August by our Government were carried into operation. Though the French 
squadron arrived at Mexico in November, ours did not come to the same place 
until the 3lst of December. He mentioned these dates in order to show the 
absolute impossibility of carrying on war with peace establishments, not only 
as regarded war, but even with respect to the proper performance of the duties 
of peace. 

His observations had been confined to the Navy, but they were appli- 
cable to the state of the Army, and all our establishments— 

He should just make one observation on the state of the war in North 
America. A noble earl (Durham) had read a letter a féw evenings ago from a 
correspondent of his in North America, respecting the evils and inconveniences 
resulting from a vast number of our colonists in that quarter being called upon 
to take arms as volunteers. ‘The consequence was, the total cessation from the 
labours of cultivation, to the great future detriment of that province. Now, 
there was no man in that House—there was no one who read the newspapers— 
who must not see that if we had an establishment sufficient to augment our 
army, we need not call out the people of this province as substitutes for our 
regular troops. Thus, a paucity of troops was in reality, under our circum- 
stances, avast expense; for every volunteer that was maintained cost an _in- 
finitely larger sum of money than the soldier would have done in whose place 
he was taken. The expense of the Army was in this way greatly increased ; 
and a most impolitic system was adopted of taking men away from their proper 
occupations, and making them join in the profession of the Army, for which 
they were quite unfit. He had adverted sally to the war in America; but in 

a, too, we were conducting warfare in the strangest manner that was ever 
heard of. Not only our European, but the native troops, were infinitely 
below the usual standard. But this observation was more particulariy appli- 
cable to the Queen’s troops. These things were known throughout the world ; 
and he repeated, it was quite out of the question that either in that or in any 
other operation undertaken by a country like this, we could succeed unless we 
e@arricd it on with firmness, and unless the Government and Parliament showed 
that they were determined to take such steps as might bring our dispute to an 
early and honourable conclusion. (Cheers. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne felt that so important a question as 
that which the Duke of Wellington had discussed, ought not to have 
been brought forward incidentally, and could not be fairly considered in 
the absence of the head of the Government; and Lord Melbourne was 
prevented by indisposition from attending in his place. While, how- 
ever, he should decline entering at large into the subject, he would ad- 
mit that there were “ grave objects of apprehension in various parts of 
the world;” though it could not be said that this country was any- 
where involved in a maritime war. On another point he would set the 
Duke of Wellington right— 

The noble duke supposed that the British force recently and effectually 
employed for the protection of British interests in the Gulf of Mexico could 
only be obtained by withdrawing them from Canada. He could assure the 
noble duke that he had been misinformed on this subject ; because the greater 
portion of the force so employed was sent out from this country, and no ship 
was withdrawn from the coast of Canada which had not been ordered to be so 
withdrawn before the occurrence in Mexico took place; and for this plain 
reason, that in the state of the coast of Canada and of the river St. Lawrence, 
it was unsafe to keep them in that part of our dominions. 

The Duke of WeELirncron rejoined, that his opinions were perfectly 
well known, and the expression of them could have taken nobody by 
surprise. He believed that he had understated the case, when he said 
that ships had been withdrawn from America to protect British com- 
merce in the Gulf of Mexico; for the Governor's ship had actually 
been sent to Mexico— 

When they commenced to make war with a peace establishment, they were 
obliged to starve the peace as well as the war establishments. That was his 
genom ; and he sincerely and anxiously hoped that they would not experience 

e truth of it, and find, when they brought, in a time of war, their peace 
service to the lowest possible state, that they were left without any reserve 
anywhere for any purpose whatever. (Cheers.) He had protested against this 
experiment two years ago, and he protested against it again now. He did not 
wish to give any trouble or inconvenience to any noble lord; but he thought 
be was bound to state his views on a subject on which he felt strongly, and 
with respect to which he was actuated by no other motive than an anxious 
desire for the honour of the service. ( Cheers.) 

Crime In IRELAND. 
This subject was discussed in both Houses on Thursday. 
In the Lords, the Marquis of Westmzaru moved fora copy of a me- 








ene | 
morial addressed to the Lord-Lieutenant for the liberation of Thomas 
Cooke from Mullingar Gaol. Cooke had been convieted’ of an aggrs. 
vated assault, and sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment ; but was 
released by the Lord-Lieutenant after the expiration of little more thay 
half that term, and without bail. Lord Westmeath also. mentioneg 
other instances where the prerogative of mercy had, he considered, heey 
improperly exercised. 

The Marquis of Normanny justified Cooke’s liberation, by state. 
ments he had received from the Judge who tried him, and from other 
persons, two of them clergymen, of his previous good character ; ang 
there were several mitigating circumstances not produced at the trial, 
He refused to furnish the papers moved for, as it was not usual to pro- 
duce such documents. By reference to the number of persons pardoned 
during former Administrations, especially while Sir Robert Peel was 
Secretary for the Home Department, Lord Normanby showed that he 
had not commuted an unusually large number of sentences. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON was sure that the House would not press 
for papers which Ministers said could not be conveniently produced, 
He objected to frequent commutations of sentences, because it led eyil. 
disposed persons to doubt the certainty of punishment. 

Lord CHARLEVILLE maintained, that men of the worst character, 
hardened, and notorious offenders, had been treated with lenity; ang 
that it was incumbent on the House to inquire through what influence 
pardon for crimes was obtained. 

Motion withdrawn. 

In the Commons, Mr. SHaw moved for returns which would supply 
the House with materials for judging of the actual state of Ireland in 
regard to the amount and increase of crime,—the number of committal, 
convictions, inquests, rewards, and advertisements for the discovery of 
offenders, in the years 1835-6-7-8 and 9. He described the condition 
of Ireland as most alarming. Ina great portion of that country there 
was no security for life or property. The returns presented to the 
House were deceptive. The apparent diminution in the number of 
crimes was occasioned by the omission in recent returns of petty larce- 
nies and other small offences. A fair and full return would exhibit a 
large increase. Mr. Shaw narrated particulars of many outrages, dwel- 
ling especially on Lord Norbury’s murder, in support of his general 
proposition that under the present Government there was more danger 
to life and property than had existed even in Ireland for a long series 
of years. He connected crime with political agitation, and maintained 
that Government had virtually encouraged outrages by rewarding poli- 
tical agitators. They raised to the highest offices persons who had been 
members of Associations which they pretended only to discountenance, 
They bartered patronage for votes in Parliament. Loyal men felt that 
it was useless to appeal tg the Government for protection, when in 
reply to their applications they were insulted by being reminded that 
“ property had its duties as well as rights.” The performance of those 
duties in the most exemplary manner afforded no security against mur- 
der. He appealed to the British public for protection of the orderly 
and peaceable portion of the Irish population ; for it was uscless to ap- 
ply to a Government who felt, that were they to execute the laws and 
put down agitation, their future existence would not be worth one 
halfpenny. He did not ask for another Coercion Bill, but for a faithful 
enforcement of existing laws. 

Lord Morrern ridiculed the motion which Mr. Shaw’s criminatory 
speech had introduced. Instead of a declaratory resolution condemn- 
ing the policy of Ministers, a vote of censure, an impeachment, or an 
address to remove them, it was nothing but a call for papers! And this 
when Protestantism was declared to be at its last gasp, and Ireland on 
the eve of a tremendous explosion. As for the information required, he 
should be glad to afford Mr. Shaw as much as he asked for—or more; 
though there were one or two items included in his demand which it 
might be inconvenient to produce. Lord Morpeth denied that there had 
been an extraordinary amount of crime during the last three or four years 
in Ireland. For sixty years crimes of the same nature as were now 
too prevalent, had been as common as at the present time in that coun- 
try. A long list of such outrages he read to the House. They went 
to show that for more than half a century attacks upon property, mur- 
ders of clergymen, aggravated assaults, and other offences of precisely 
the same description as those which Mr. Shaw adduced to prove the 
peculiarly alarming condition of Ireland under the Normanby Admi- 
nistration, had been even more numerous than now. But Lord Morpeth 
maintained ththat the number of successful prosecutions was greater 
during the years of his Secretaryship than at any previous period; and 
this fact disproved the assertion that the Government had been remiss 
in enforcing the law. The grand source of crime in Ireland, Lord 
Morpeth maintained, was not political agitation, but the tenure of land— 
that was at the bottom ofall the evils which afflicted the social system. 
Ejected tenants were the principal offenders. There were sufferings 
which defied endurance ; “ the flesh would quiver when the pincers 
tear.” Knowing and feeling this, he conceived that the Goyernment 
was perfectly justified in reminding the landowners of Ireland that 
“ property had its duties as well as rights.” 

Mr. CoirguHoun, Mr. Emerson TENNENT, Colonel Cono.iy, Mr. 
Litton, and Mr. Sergeant Jackson, supported Mr. Shaw’s motion. 
and mentioned some facts corroborative ofhis statements. Mr. Picor (the 
Irish Solicitor-General,) Mr. Vittrers Sruart, Mr. Frrzsimon, and 
Mr. O’ConnELL, spoke on the other side. There was some personal 
altercation between Mr. O’ConneELL and Mr. Jackson. The speeches 
generally do not require particular notice, but portions of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s, which created some excitement in the House, may be quoted: 
we follow the report of the Morning Chronicle. 

eae had been made by four gentlemen, natives of Ireland, who, it 
would appear, came there for the sole purpose of vilifying their native land— 
Loud cries of “ Oh” from the sition)—yes, of vilifying their native 
land, and endeavouring to prove that it was the worst and most criminal coun- 
try on the face of the earth. (Continued cries of “ Oh!” from the Opposi- 
tion.) “ Yes, you came here to calumniate the country that gave you birth. 
(Oh, oh!”) It is said that there are some soils which produce enormous and 
crawling creatures—things odious and disgustful—( Loud and continued cheer- 
ing from the Opposition)—yes, you who cheer, there you are—can you deny 
it—are you not calumniators? (“ Oh, oh! wh Oh! you hiss, ‘but you cannot 
sting. (La 7.) I rejoice in my native land—I rejoice that I was born in 


it—I rejoice that 1 belong to it; your calumnies cannot diminish my reg 
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for its your malevolence cannot blacken it in my esteem; and although your 

vices and crimes have driven its people to outrage and murder—( Loud eries of 

« Order !””)—yes, Leay your vices and crimes—( Cries of “Chair!” TheSpeaker 

interfered)—well, then, the crimes of men like you have produced these re- 

sults. (Cries of “ Oh, oh!” from the Opposition.) * * * It was the 
fashion of the honourable gentlemen opposite to give only vague and indefinite 
motions, in order that their ee, gpa might be taken at a disadvantage. 

They placed upon the Notice-book a vague and gencral motion, then came 

down with a catalogue of tales and a list of dates, giving to the whole an ap- 

arance of exactness and truth; and then, when the Government, unpre- 
red to go into these details, replied only in general terms, they went away 
and complained that they were not met. This was a trick, a party trick, to 
prejudice England in favour of that faction which had so long oppressed and 
trampled upon Ireland—foul and malignant murderers—stained by blood, and 
dishonoured by the breach of treaties—for three hundred ycars making religion 
the pretext for their crimes, and now again inlisting the sacred name of religion 
against right and justice. (Criesof “ Oh!” and cheers.) It was said that the 
resent Government had distinguished none but agitators—had given to none 
but agitators the emoluments of place—nay, it was said that they had abused 
the seat of justice, and placed none but agitators upon the bench. Was Ser- 
eant Ball an agitator? was Mr. Woulfe an agitator? was Sir Michael O’Loghlen 
an agitator ? These were the last appointments made by the Government— 
appointments which the honourable and learned Member for Bandon had done 
every thing in his power to prevent.” 

Much was said of Irish offences, but were there not more and worse 
crimes committed in England ? 

The number of recent murders in Ireland, given by the learned Recorder, 
was 14 since the 16th November ; but ifthe learned gentleman had called their 
attention to England, he would have found that there had been 25 since the 
16th November, leaving no less than 11 to the debit of Ireland: yet no English 
Member had risen, and said “ What an abominable country mine is, what 
shocking people are the people of England.” Besides these murders, however, 
there had been two cases of supposed murder, that is, where bodies had been 
found in a mutilated state; there had been 13 distinct attempts to commit great 
personal violence ; and there had been 20 incendiary fires,—one of which, by 
the by, was at Shaw, in Berkshire—( Lazghter)—the learned Recorder in his 
list could not enumerate a single incendiary fire; and notwithstanding this, 
Treland was to reecive abuse, and above all the abuse of her own children. He 
had calculated the number of crimes in England of the greatest enormity— 
those which had been punished with imprisonment above six months—and he 
found that the number in Great Britain was 6,259, whilst the total number in 
Ireland was only 2,577, though the population in Ireland was within a third as 
much as the population in Eugland. 

Mr. O’CoNNELL moved an addition to Mr. Shaw’s motion, to include 
similar returns “from England, Wales, and Scotland.” 

On Colonel VERNER’s motion, the debate was adjourned to Friday ; 
though Lord Joun RussEwt said, he did not think it would come on 
then, as he was resolved to move the second reading of the Irish Cor- 
poration Bill, and afterwards that the House should go into Committee 
on the Navy Estimates; it being highly important that an early vote 
should be taken for the Naval Service. 

The House rose at a quarter before two o’clock. 

Scorcu Facrorres: Lorp ASHLEY AND Mr. Srvarr. 

On Monday, on the motion for going into a Committee of Supply, 
Lord AsHLEy called attention to a breach of privilege by Mr. Stuart, 
the Inspector of Factories for Scotland, contained in his Report laid on 
the table of the House by Lord John Russell. Lord Ashley entered 
into the particulars of his complaint ; the substance of which was, that 
the worst motives had been attributed to him by Mr. Stuart, for what 
he considered the performance of his duty as a member of the Com- 
bination Committee of last session; and that Lord JoHn Russe. had, 
in a manner, given his sanction to Mr. Stuart’s Report, by laying it 
before Parliament. Referring to the published evidence of the Com- 
bination Committee, Lord Ashley laboured to show that Mr. Stuart 
had attacked him unjustly; and that he had not endeavoured to make 
out a case against the Factory Bill by putting leading questions to cer- 
tain ignorant and not credible witnesses, while he declined to examine 
well-informed and intelligent witnesses from Glasgow on the same 
point. He appealed to the Home Secretary, as a Minister, and still 
more as a gentleman, either to withdraw the charge, or to give an op- 
portunity of disproving it. 

Lord Joun Russet reminded the House, that it was Mr. Stuart’s 
duty to enforce the Factory Act in Scotland; and it had been stated 
publicly in the House of Commons, particularly by Mr. O’Connell, on 
the faith of evidence given before the Combination Committee, that the 
Factory Act was not and could not be enforced in Scotland. Mr. Stuart 
naturally felt called upon to prove that this statement was erroneous— 
not to attack others, but to defend himself. The charge, if it could be 
called a charge, was nothing more than this—that Lord Ashley had lis- 
tened to persons not worthy of belief. Lord John thought that Mr. 
Stuart, having been attacked, ought to have an opportunity of defence ; 
and therefore he had laid his Report upon the table: it was not to be 
expected that, considering he had been assailed in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Stuart should keep his defence secret. Lord John referred 
to several portions of the evidence given to the Combination Committee, 
which showed that Mr. Stuart had not without reason attributed to Lord 
Ashley excessive credulity of all that was said of the hardships of the 
factory system, and excessive incredulity with regard to all that was 
said in its defence. 

Lord GRANVILLE SOMERSET expressed his disapprobation of the tone 
of Mr. Stuart’s Report. Forty pages of it were devoted to proof of a 
charge of partiality against Members of Parliament. 

_ Mr. O’ConNELL was surprised that so much time and noble indigna- 
tion were expended on a matter involving so very trifling, if any, breach 
of the privileges of the House— 

Mr. Stuart, in making his defence in the way he had done, was quite de- 
fensible. ‘That gentleman—cmployed in the service of the country, and receiv- 
ing the public money for the due performance of specific duties—naturally felt 
that his character was at stake when it was stated before a Committee of the 
House of Commons that the regulations of the Factory Act, which he was 
bound to enforce, had been violated. That under such circumstances, Mr. 
Stuart should have taken the course he had in order to clear himself from the 
imputation thus cast upon his official character, was quite right, and, indeed, 
what one might be prepared to expect. On the other hand, although he could 
hot quite agree in the course taken by Lord Ashley on this occasion, yet he 
felt perfect ty assured of the purity of his motives. Had there not, then, been 
enough said on the subject? If Mr. Stuart, in his Report, had indulged in any 








harsh observations applicable to the noble lord, there was this excellent ex- 
cuse—that he had been accused of a violation of his duty to the public—duty 
of the highest order of humanity, the protection of the children from being 
over-tasked in the factories. That this had really been the object of Mr. 
Stuart no one could doubt; and he therefore hoped the noble lord would not 
press the subject further on the attention of the House. 

After a few observations from Mr. Goutzurn, complimentary to 
Lord Ashley's character and motives, and from Mr. Fox Maus in 
vindication of Mr. Stuart, 

Lord Asatey said, that he had no desire to preclude Mr. Stuart from 
defending himself; but complained, that in so doing, he should have 
cast a foul and unfounded imputation on a Member of Parliament. He 
would not, however, pursue the matter further. 

The subject dropped ; no motion having been made. 

MIsceELLANEOUS. 

ConTROVERTED Exrcrions. Sir Robert Peel’s Bill was read a 
first time on Monday, and ordered to be read a second time on Monday 
next. 

Coprricur. The Designs Copyright Bill, and the Designs Copy- 
right Extension Bill, were each read a second time on Monday, and 
ordered to be committed on Wednesday the 13th. 

TurnPikE Trests. A motion made, on Tuesday, by Mr. Mac- 
KINNON, for a Select Committee to inquire into the best means of 
securing creditors of turnpike trusts the sum of eight millions, ad- 
vanced on the security of tolls, and into the best means of consolidat- 
ing turnpike trusts, was opposed by Mr. Fox Mavis; who would not 
encourage the idea that Government was prepared to take any measure 
for securing to individuals the repryment of the money they had ad- 
vanced. —Motion withdrawn. 

Port oF Sirro. Some discussion occurred on a motion by Mr. 
Gipson for copies of correspondence between the Foreign Office and 
the British Embassy at Stockholm, relative to the port of Slito, on the 
North-eastern coust of the Island of Gottland, at the entrance into the 
Gulf of Bothnia and Finland. It appeared from Mr. Gibson’s state- 
ment, confirmed by Mr. Grore, Mr. Hume, Mr. Hawes, and Mr. 
WarbuRTON, that the Swedish merchants, iu connexion with persons 
in England engaged in the Baltic trade, had applied to the Swedish Go- 
vernment to make Slito a free port. Many vessels, it was stated, were 
lost, which, could they obtain admission to the safe and capacious 
harbour, might be saved: in addition to which, they would avoid the 
necessity of taking refuge in Cronstadt, were they were subject to 
much annoyance. The Russian Government had used its influence to 
prevent the compliance of the King of Sweden with the petitioners’ 
request ; and it was urged that Lord Palmerston had neglected to sup- 
port the claim of the British merchants in an efficient manner. There 
was at present no British Ambassador, only a Chargé d’ Affaires, at 
Stockholm ; and there had beeu no British Consul at Stockholm for 
about a year and a half. 

Lord PatMerston and Mr, Poutstr Tomson denied that British 
interests had been overlooked. Although there was no Ambassador at 
Stockholm—a domestic calamity had occasioned his temporary ab- 
sence—there was an efficient Chargé d’Affaires; and although there 
was no regularly appointed Consul, a person at Stockholm gave satis- 
faction in his performance of the duties of Consul. The question of 
making Slito a free port, was one simply of internal arrangement in 
which the British Government was not entitled, in any way, to inter- 
fere. Ona division, Mr. Gibson’s motion was rejected, by a vote of 
140 to 118. 

Governor Heap’s Despatcues. Mr. LABovcHERE opposed a mo- 
tion by Mr. Hume for the production of all despatches and correspond- 
ence between Sir Francis Head and the Colonial Office,—on the ground 
that some portion of the correspondence could not be laid before the 
House without inconvenience to the public service; but he would not 
object to produce “ copies or extracts” from the correspondence. The 
motion, amended on Mr. Labouchere’s suggestion, was carried. 





THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS IN WESTMINSTER. On Wednesday, 
Mr. TuHomas Dencomss said he understood that Ministers had taken 
strong measures to defeat a resolution of the House of Commons, rela- 
tive to theatrical performances in Westminster on Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent. He wished to know whether Lord John Russell ob- 
jected to produce the correspondence on that subject between the Lord 
Chamberlain and the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre? Lord Jonn Rus- 
SELL denied that Ministers had taken any strong measures on the sab- 
ject mentioned ; and had no objection to produce the correspondence 
called for by Mr. Duncombe. 

Mr. DuncomBe moved for copies of the correspondence ; and said, 
that notwithstanding Lord John Russcll’s denial, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken very unprecedented measures to defeat a resolution of 
the House of Commons.— Motion agreed to. 

Saxe or Beer. Mr. Pakineron, on Tuesday, obtained leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the Beer Act. He would not then, he said, enter 
into the details of his measure, for the discussion of which ample time 
would be given; bnt his object was to diminish the number of beer- 
houses, and give to those which remained, or should hereafter. be 
licensed, a more respectable character. 

Tue Hicnways Bit was “ considered” in Committee on Wednes- 
day. The object of this measure is to place the management of parish 
highways, with certain restrictions, under “a competent Board,” to 
consist of the Guardians of the Poor in all the Unions established by 
the Poor-law Commissioners. The bill is to be again “committed” on 
Wednesday the 20th of March. 

Cuurcu-rates. In reply to a question by Mr. Ketty, Lord Joan 
RussE.. stated that in about ten days heshould probably be prepared 
to say whether Government would introduce any measure this session 
respecting Church-rates. 

Canapa. Lord Jonn Russexu informed Sir Ropert PEEL, that 
the measure respecting the future government of Canada would not 
be introduced till after Easter. There were points to be reconsidered. 

CALEDONIAN CanaL. A Select Committee was appointed, on Mr. 
Rozert Srgevart’s motion, to inquire what steps are necessary to be 
taken in respect to the present state of the Caledonian Canal. 
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Zist instant he should move for leave to bring in a bill to establish a 
colony in New Zealand. 

InisH Rarmways. In reply to Sir Roperr Peer, Lord Jonw Russen. 
said that no vote for Irish railways would be taken either on the follow- 
ing Friday or Monday. . oF 

On Thursday, Lord Brovenan presented to the Lords two petitions, 
praying the House to encourage the construction of railways in Ire- 
land— 
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It was expected that the first stone of the new Houses of Parliament 

would have been laid on Monday, and many persons attended to wit- 

1¢ ceren But nothing more was done than depositing the 

first 18 ¢ . ment, under which some gold ané silver coins 

of the present reign were placed; Lord Duncannon officiating on the 

eceasion. The first stone of the Houses will, it is said, be laid by the 
Queen in June next. se 
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At the Bow Street Off 
tended to inform Sir Frederi 
wife, Madame Vestris. 


that on the previou:. evening, a Mr. Laacaster, passing through Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, had heard two men, deessed as sailors, using mena- 
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jetter, which he picked up and read. 


It was signed “ B. F. Yatchell;” 


» scale, calculated to | of the Refor: 


‘New Zeatanp. On Thursday, Mr. Hurr gave notice, that on the | was badly spelt, and coarsely expressed ; but, from its attention to 


punctuation, would seem not to have been written by a really ignorant 
person. It was addressed to “Dear Jack;” whom it recommended 
to “tattoo her damned countenance with everlasting pepper,” so as to 
prevent her from “play-acting,” or “daring to speak agin a free 
country,” but not to meddle with “ bloody corpsing work, or nothing 
of that species.” Mr. Mathews was to be “served out ” another time; 
and “the thing with gunpowder, no shot or shells,” was to be sent b 

the “ parcels delivery.” Mr. Lancaster took the letter to Mr. Mathews, 
at the Olympic Theatre. Next morning, a parcel was delivered by the 
Delivery Company; which Mr. Mathews carried, with the letter, to 
3ow Street. Sir Frederick Roe regarded the whole affair as a hoax, 
and advised Mr. Mathews to open the box at the Theatre. This was 


not Row there | done, after some demur, by the carpenter, who stamped che lid in with 


There was no explosion ; but it is said that the box contained 
2 quarter of a pound of gunpowder, lucifer-matches, and sand-paper, 
which would have ignited had the lid been raised. The person who 
left the packet at the Parcels Delivery Company’s office in Plumtree 
Street, Bloomsbury, ran off as soon as he had given it to the clerk, 
Had the packet been sent to the Olympic Theatre immediately, it 
would have been received before Mr. Lancaster had given warning of 
its dangerous contents. A reward of 100/.is offered on the conviction 
of the cifender. ; 

Yesierday afternoon, 2 private investigation into the circumstances 
took place, at Bow Street. In the Public Office, a servant was com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of robbery in the house of Mr. Mathews at 
Notting Hill. It was not mentioned that the robbery had any con- 
nection with the story of the box. 

The Times says— 

“ The placard oifering a reward for the detection of the persons who sent the 
mahogany box to the Olympic Theatre has been sent to our office. It is odd 
that we hear no more of the contenis of the box. Has any chemist examined 
its contents ; and if so, what is his report? Was the powder toothpowder or 
gunpowder? Were the twisted papers squibs and crackers or children’s bon- 
bons? *A Genuine Yankee’ informs us that the slang in the letter is not 
American slang, which is very different from the Cockney jargon.” 

On Wednesday, an inquest was held at the Castle Inn, Woolwich, 
on the body of Chariotte Rees, who was found shot in the cottage of her 
parents in Powis Street, Woolwich, on Monday evening last. A sol- 
dier was taken inio eustody as the murderer; Mr. Macdonald, a 
surgeon, having declared that he found a deep bayonet-wound in her 
head. But it appeared on subsequent examination, that the wound was 
caused by a bullet from a earbine, discharged by James Whoolley, a 
workman, who with others was firing at a block in a yard adjoining the 
house where the girl lived: Whoolley missed the block, and the bullet 
entered the house and killed the deceased. The Coroner’s Jury gave 
a verdict of “ manslaughter” against Whooiley. 

On Saturday evening, by an explosion of a steam-boiler on the pre- 
mises of Mr. Marsha!l, boiier-maker, in Colchester Sireet, Whitechapel, 
Mr. Marshall’s son, a youth of eighteen, and a workman, were killed. 
Damage also was done to the premises. 
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The Wrobvinces. 

Both parties in North Devonshire are striving vigorously to effect 
the election of their respective candidate. The nomination will take 
place at Southmolton, on Tuesday next, and the polling on the Friday 
and Saturday. Sir Wiiliam Molesworth has addressed the following 
letter to one of his tenants, explaining his reasons for declining to 
support the Whig candidate, Mr. James Buller— 

«79, Eaton Square. 
My reason for writing to you at the present momeut is to explain to 
feel it my di Reformer, not to vote for Mr. Buller, 
our of the Ballot, and of an amendment of the Reform 
know the independence of your mind, aud that you are 
ms acter to be well aware that I wish merely to appeal 
to your judgment, and 1 » exercise any of that species of influence which a landlord 
can exercise over his te t—an influence which I abhor, and will never rest satistied 
till I see subverted. Either Mr. Buller is aware of the existence of intimidation, or he 
isnot. If he be not aware of its existence (a fact which I can hardly conceive), he 
must be utterly ignorant of one of the most important questions that have been dis- 
cussed during the last seven yei id therefore is unfit to be our Representative. — If 
he be aw: as undoultediy he ‘the cruel manner in which that influence has 
been employed, (and in no part of sland more than ia the neighbouring division 
i i aud if he refuse to vote for the Ballot, he is at heart no Reformer of proved 
‘ ht not to appear in any way to support him. The same 
sion apply to the general question of an amendment 
ct. Referring to Mr. Duncombe’s motion on the Address, is 

*, or an Anti-Finality Man? WU the former, wherein does he 

pt in mere profession? Oaght we to delude ourselves and 
one, who may call himself a Liberal, but is really a foe to 


** My dear Sir 
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Mr. Buller a } 
differ from a To 
deceive others by 
the P pula use? 

* Trusting that the houcst yeomanry of North Devon may put Mr. Bulier to the test 
ou these points, I remaiu, my dear Sir, yours truly, 5 






“Winntam Moneswortu.” 

The Wigan election will take place this day. There have been some 
movements with a view to oppose Colonel Thompson to Mr, Ewart; 
but it scems probable that the only candidates will be Messrs. Ewart 
and Kearsley. 

The Hull Observer contradicts a rumour that Mr. Hutt is about to 
exchange the representation of Hull for that of Gateshead. 

Mr. Ward being requested by the Radical Association of Sheftield to 
support the People’s Charter, wrote to say he could not comply with 
their rejuest, having made up his mind to give it his most strenuous 
opposition.— Sheffield Iris. 

Though Mr. Duckworth’s appointment to the vacant Mastership has 
not been oificially announced, there is no doubt Lut that it will take 
place; and he must then vacate his seat for Leicester.—Leicestershire 
Mercury. 





Mr. Finch, the Member for Walsall, having refused to pay his 
church-rate, the case was last week brought before Lord Dartmouth 
and Mr. Grove, at Barr, and after a hearing, a warrant of distress was 
granted.—Birmingham Advertiser. 

At Bridport a church-rate has been carried by a majority of 236 to 
194. 

Colonel Thompson has been lecturing on the Corn-laws at Lynn and 
Swaffham. He was very well received. 

The Bury and Norwich Post states, that the Chartists of Norwich 
are generally arming that about 300 are already armed with pikes, 
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ees 
of which the description is given; that these pikes are fast making 
their way into the country villages; and that about sixty men will 
Jeave } Norwich this week so armed, and some also with pistols for the 
North of England. 

It is said that a strong body of London Police are stationed at 
Mansfield, in order to protect the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of 
Portland, and Mr. Unwin, an active Magistrate, from attacks, which 
they apprehend from evil disposed persons. 

The Brighton Gazette says—“ We hear that an elopement has taken 
place from this town, and that it has been 4ollowed by a hostile meet 
ing in the neighbourhood of London. As the particulars have not yet 
got into the p: tpeTs, we will not add to the distress of the parties by 
me »ptioning names.” 





At Newcastle Assizes, on Monday, Mr. Dundas, who was engaged 
as counsel for Bolam, charged with the Murder of Millie, in the Sa- 
yings Bank, moved to postpone the trial till the next Assizes 
did this on the affidavit of the prisoner's solicitor, that the pl ‘ison 
could not 1“ a fair trial at the present time, on account of public 
prejudice. The Judges granted the applicatiou. The Grand Jury 
ignored the bill against Bolam’s housekeeper. 

The Reverend Joseph Stephens’s trial is post 
that the prosecution will not be proceeded with. 
is unabate ad. Upwards of 1,000/. has been subscri 
peases of his defence. He preaches three times every Sunday, to 
crowde:l congregations. 

Sir John Peniston Milbanke was tried at Winchester on Mon 
on the charge of maliciously stabbing Mr. Pocock, at a ball-room 
Southampton. The evidence of evil intent being detective, he was 

acquitte: d. 

v wo young men, Edward Orford and Sydney Ort 
Winchester on Tue ssday, for carrying off Ann Bo 
fourteen, from her mother’s house at Alton. Mrs } 
awealthy East India merchant. She had three peek 
India, and had resided at Alton two years. Her husband reii 
cutta in August last, leaving his family at Alton. In his al se 
young men, sons of Mr. Grey, a shopkeeper in Alton, 
with the Miss B soyds ; whose es were then respeg 
teen, and fourteen. They used to romp tog ether in 
the young men were let into the house at night by the girls. Ri 
Grey frequently slept with Ann Boyd. T! he thi 
sion, eloped with the three brothers; but were broug 
Mrs. Boyd hired Orford, father of the prisoners ;, to guard fhe house 
from the intrusion of the Greys. Orford sent his son Edward some- 
times in his place. This young man, aided by his brother, coutrived to 
inveigh » Ann Boyd from home, wider the expeeiation of 
with Richard Grey in London; but his real object w 

money, which he supposed she possessed. The cle 
restored Ann Boyd to her mother. The result of t! 
the Court sentenced Edward Orford to twels 1d 
months’ imprisonment. 
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IRELAND. 

In a letter to Mr. Ray, Secretary to the Precursor Asso< 
O'Connell announces his intention to be present at a mec 
Society on Monday next, in Dubiin ; and promises to sen da leiter ¢ 
tailing his pk a for rousing “aii ireiand ia a Constivational at tempt to 
obtain justice.” He again asks for two millions of Preewrsors,—having, 
he says, as yet got not more than “ one-twentieth of tha ut number.” 

Almost all the Irish Grand Juries are petition ing agi 
in the present Corn-laws ; which they look upon 
Irish landlords, in securing them a monopoly oi 
market. 

A very lamentable cireumstance has occurred in the famil; 
tleman holding a high official situation in Dublin city : his daught 
lovely girl, has eloped with her father’s groom! Nhe was in the hi 
of taking equestrian exercise, which brought her i: conununi- 
eation with the servant.—Morning Post. 

























SCOTLAND. 

Ata meeting in the Trades Hall, convened by the G! 
Corn-law Association, and held on Monday, the report of proceed- 
ings of the Delegates in London was read and approved of; and a vote 
of thanks passed to Messrs. Weir and Johnstone. rs Vv 
Buchanan moved a resolution, that the House of Commons, i 
the prayer of the petition presented by Mr. Villiers, e: 
temptuous disregard of the interests of the people, calculated to 
confidence in the wisdom of Parliament, and to alarm the frie: 
order and good government. A body of Chartists attempted to inte 
rupt the proceedings ; and one of them moved an adjournment o 
the meeting. Mr. Buchanan’s resolution, however, was carried by a 
large majority ; and the Chartists left the Hall. 

Mr. Colquhoun, M.P., has been elected Lord Rector of Marischal 
Coilege, Aberdeen 
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Sliscellancous. 
Seandal has been busy about the Palace precineis. It has been 
rumoured that the Queen inflicted personal chastisement on one of her 
Ladies of the Bedchamber, for some trifling fault; and that the lady in 
question, Miss Davys, left the Palace in consequence. But Miss Davys 
is still at the Palace, and the rumour is contradicted. Another story is, 
that her Majesty hearing some evil report—a violent flirtation with a 
Court physician—of a lady who attends upon the Dutchess of Kent, 
commanded her to remain in her own chamber: that the fair prisoner 
complained to her brother, a noble marquis; that the brother demanded | 
investigation, and would not be put off by the Premier’s promise to 
make up the quarrel; that the result has been the restoration of the 
lady to freedom and favour. We have heard no contradiction of the 
latter story ; nor of another, in which the Queen, her mother, and the 
Duke of Wellington figure. 
Mr. M‘Neil, the British Envoy to the Court of Persia, arrived in 
London on Sunday, having travelled via St. Petersburg. 







Mr. Colley Grattan, the author of “ Highways and By ways,” has 
been appointed to the office of British Consui at Boston, in the United 
| States. 
| Lord Ebrington has selected for his Private Seeretary Captain 
| Romilly, of the Guards, son of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. Mr. 
Matthew Fortescue, a relation, is to be the Lord-Lieutenant’s * State 
Steward.’ 

Mr. Carew Hunt, our late Consul at Az 
to the British Consulship at the Ax eS: 
kins proceeds in the same capac 
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fortress of St. Jua ish sloop of warin the Gulf 
f Mexico to protec! h 
“The Earl of Rodin fixed the 2!si instant for a motion on the state 
of Ireland; and the Earl of Rapyor named the 14th taiit f vr Lord 





FivzwiL1iaM’s motion on the Corn-laws,—iatimating, that if that day 
proved inconvenient, it woul 

Lord Durnam, replying to Lord ELtenponoven, said, that he ex- 
pectec shortly to produce Reports which he had directed to be prepared 
relative to registries, feudal tenures, municipal institutions, and educa- 
tion, in Lower Canada. 


abe puroh. 


Much time was spent in the House of Commons on a motion by Mr. 
BANNERMAN, to summon the printer of the 7imes newspaper to the 
bar of the House of Commons, for the offence of publishing some 
remarks of Lord Brougham, made in the course of ‘deliveri ing judg- 
ment in a Seotch appeal ease. Lord Brougham had animadverted with 

severity on the statement w hich Mr. Bannerman had made respecting 
Lord Glenlee’ e’s incapacity to perform judic ial functions : it was highly ; 
indecorous in Lord Brou; gham to make such remarks, and the publica- 
tion was a breach of priv ‘lege. Mr. Banner 
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questioned as to what he said as a judge. But he remembered, that, 
on the Ist of March 1824, Henry Brougham censured Lord Eldon in 
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strong terms for attacking the present Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Sir Grorce CieRK entered into a long defence and eulogy of Lord 
Glenlee; whose incapacity he denied. Mr. BANNERMAN asked Sir George, 
whether he had heard of a Scotch Judge folding his arms and saying 
grace, when he ought to have passed judgment? Lord Joan Russe.i 
and Sir Ropert Pret considered the discussion inconvenient, and re- 
commended Mr. Bannerman to withdraw his motion; but censured 
Lord Brougham. Lord-Advocate Murray, Mr. Wywn, and Dr. 
LusHINcTon, amidst much noise and confusion, spoke to the same 
effect. Motion withdrawn. 

The second reading of the Irish Municipal Bill passed, by a vote of 
300 to 39; Sir Rosert Inciis having moved an amendment, that it be 
read a second time that day six months. The debate exhibited a tem- 
porary split in the Tory party ; Sir Roperr Inciis, Mr. Disraexr, Mr. 
MAXWELL, and other Tory Members, stoutly opposing the prin- 
ciple of the measure, and refusing to relax in their opposition to it. 
Lord Sraniey and Sir Ropert PEEL endeavoured to prevent the divi- 
sion; and Sir Rosert justified the course he took, on the ground that a 
great party was bound to offer or accept terms of compromise, rather 
than perpetuate collision between the two branches of the Legislature. 
He admitted there was a difference among Members on his side of the 
House; but assured his opponents that it was not of the kind to benefit 
them, for on great questions of general policy the Conservatives would 
all act together. Mr. SHaw and Mr. Sergeant Jackson went with 
their leaders. The discussion presented no other point of interest. 

The Navy Estimates are to be brought forward on Monday. 

Referring to the Duke of WrLtineron’s remarks on the insufficient 
strength of the Indian Army, Sir Joun Hosuovse said— 

He had the satisfaction to give this information to the House, that our mili- 
tary force in India was now higher than it had been for several years. In six 
‘months we should have a considerable augmentation, not less than 24,000 
native troops, and the Queen’s forces would be 3,000 more, and others would 
proceed if there were occasion for their services. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncombe gave notice that on the first Supply day he 
should move— 

“That this House having upon a former occasion agreed to the following re- 
soluticn, viz. ‘ That it is the opinion of this House that during Lent no greater 
restrictions should be placed upon theatrical entertainments within the city of 
Westminster, than are placed upon the like amusements at the same period in 
every other part of the Mctropolis,—this House learns with regret and sur- 
prise, that her Majesty’s Ministers have thought fit to interfere with the wholly 
unfettered discretion which the Legislature has been pleased to vest in the 
Lord Chamberlain with respect to theatrical entertainments in Westminster, 
hy directing that officer of her Majesty’s Houschold so to exercise his discre- 
tionary authority, as to defeat the manifest object of a resolution of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament.” 

[In a correspondence between Mr. Martins, of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office, and Mr. Bunn, of Drury Lane Theatre, published in this 
morning’s Chronicle, it is stated by Mr. Martins, that “ Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have directed that, until further instructions to the contrary 
are issued, no other than the usual performances of Oratorios can be 
sanctioned on the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent.”] 

The House rose at half-past twelve. 


Sir Jonn Ross has been appointed British Consul at Stockholm. So, 
Mr. Greson’s motion, and the discussion thereon, have aot been with- 
out their effect upon the Foreign Office, although Lord Patmerston 
and Mr. Sprine Rice affected to treat the subject with sneering non- 
chalance. 





Lord CLeMENTs was elected Member for Leitrim County on Wed- 
nesday, without opposition. 

At Wigan, yesterday, the show of hands was in Mr. Ewart’s favour ; 
but a poll was demanded tor Mr. Kearstey. A Chartist was proposed, 
seconded, made a speech, and withdrew. 


The Duke of Sussex and Lady Cecit1a UnpERWwoop were expected 
to arrive at Kensington Palace this afternoon, after a sojourn of eleven 
weeks with the accommodating Lord Dinorzen, at Kinmel Park. 


Lord Mrirovurne, we presume, is “himself again.” He gives a 
grand Parliamentary dinner this evening, at his residence in South 
Street 
a . 


The Anti-Corn-law Delegates assembled yesterday afternoon at Man- 
chester, in the great room of the Corn Exchange; which was filled 
by a body of the most influential and respectable inhabitants. Mr. R. 

. Greg, in the absence of Mr. Smith, (who is suffering from a domestic 
calamity,) presided at the meeting. Resolutions were passed, stating, that 
by the refusal to hear evidence against the Provision-laws, Parliament 
had virtually closed its doors against the manufacturing and commercial 
population; that confidence in the wisdom and justice of Parliament 
was thereby impaired ; that the votes of some Members, supposed to be 
inimical to misgovernment and injustice in every shape, against Mr. 
Villiers’s notion, had excited regret and astonishment, but that the opi- 
nion of the meeting on the conduct of those legislators would be sus- 
pended, until their votes on the substantive motion of Tuesday next 
were known. The Ministry had the honour of a separate resolution— 

“ That the Statesmen who undertake to administer the affairs of this com- 
mercial empire, ought to bring to the responsible task not only a comprehensive 
knowledge of its interests, but also a decision of character adequate to the due 
application of their principles in all great emergencies. The repeal of the 

‘orn and Provision | being a measure admitted, not only by its advocates, 
but by its opponents, to be of the most vital importance to the empire, cannot 
with justice or safety be made an open question by any Administration. This 
meeting nevertheless beheld with regret, that upon the late division on Mr. 
Villiers’s motion, the Queen’s Ministers declared their neutrality as a Cabinet 
upon this great national question; thereby abandoning the cxercise of one of 
its most important functions.” 

Finally, it was resolved that the Delegates meet again at Brown’s 
Hotel, Palace Yard, London, on Monday next, empowered to adopt 
whatever ulterior measures they may deem conducive to obtaining a 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws. 








Last night’s Gazette announces that the Queen has conferred the 
honour of knighthood on Captain George Back, of the Royal Navy, 


We have received a protest, signed by five Polish officers, against the 
imputation on Mr. Ostrowski’s character, contained in letters the cop. 
tents of which we stated in this journal of the 16th of February. The. 
reader will recollect a letter from Mr. Ostrowski, in which the public 
character of Prince Czartoryski was attacked, and Lord Dudle 
Stuart’s judgment and knowledge of Polish history impugned... This 
letter produced several long communications, defending the Prince, 
eulogizing Lord Dudley, and denouncing Mr. Ostrowski as ‘a Russian 
spy, with whom no honest Pole would hold communion, _ The protest 
above-mentioned is a rejoinder. Mr. Ostrowski is lauded as an honest 
Democrat, who was forced to leave Paris because he asserted that jt 
would be no murder ina Pole to kill Nicholas. It is denied that Czarto- 
ryski, who is supported only by a “ handful of aristocrats,” enfranchished 
his slaves, and instigated others to follow his example: and as proof of 
the real estimation in which the Prince is held, it is stated that in 1834, 
2989 Poles signed a memorial declaring him “an enemy to the eni- 
gration.” 





MONEY M ARK ET sor, Fripay AFreRNoon, 

The Duke of WELLING TOoy’s discovery of the state of peaceful war in which 
the country is at present, caused a heaviness in the Money Market at the open- 
ing of business; and Consols, for Money, were done at 923; but the market 
soon recovered its tone, and it now appears that the Duke’s discovery is not 
of any importance. All descriptions of Stock have been languid during the 
week, and the apparent tendency at present is downwards. Gold is still in 
cemand for export to Paris; and the quantity that has been sent there daily 
during the week, has varied from 20,0002. to 40,0001. The defeat of the 
French Ministry in the elections is regarded as likely to encourage the war 
party in Belgium; and by protracting the settlement of the question, to in- 
crease the commercial embarrassments by which France and the Low Coun- 
tries are at present oppressed ; as long as these continue, the drain upon the 
Bank for gold must go on. Money is more in demand than it has been ; and 
the rate of discount for first-rate bills may be quoted at from 33 to 4 per cent. 
The premium upon Exchequer Bills has fallen; 2d. June Bills were yester- 
day as low as 63, and advertised 61; but a purchase to the extent of 35,000/. 
gave firmness to the market, and the 2d. Bills have been done to-day at 66, and 
the others at 63. The favourable state of the affairs of the London and West- 
minster Bank, as communicated to proprietors at the annual general meeting, 
held on Wednesday, has given rise to a demand for the Shares in that under- 
taking, which have been done at 25, being a prem. of 5/. per Share. It appears 
from the report, that after paying all the expenses of the year, and making an 
ample allowance for any loss that may be anticipated in the settlement of out- 
standing claims, the Directors are enabled to declare a dividend of 5 per cent. 
upon the capital stock of the Company, out of the profits of the year; and to 
increase the guarantee fund by upwards of 17,0001. from the same source. In 
addition to the demand thus created for the Shares of the Bank in question, 
the publication of this report las directed the public attention to the subject of 
Joint Stock Banks generally ; and the Shares of several of these undertakings, 
especially those of the London Union Bank, are sought for with avidity. ‘The 
various Securities of the United States of America, current here, have been in 
fair demand during the week; and a new variety, being a loan for the State of 
Michigan, has made its appearance in the market. ‘The rate of interest is 6 
per cent., and the Bonds are in two scries—one in pounds sterling, the divi- 
dends upon which are payable at Messrs. Roruscump’s, at the fixed exchange 
of 4s. 1d. per dollar ; and the other in dollars. A large amount of the Sterling 
Bonds has been done at ninety-three. 

The transactions of the Foreign Market have been almost entirely confined 
to Spanish Stock; which has fluctuated between 19% and 204. The specu- 
lators are all alive at the prospect opened to them by the defeat of the French 
Ministry, and the anticipated return of M. Tuters to the Cabinet of Lours 
Puiiiere ; but the market is kept down by the weight of Stock pressing upon 
it, and as yet has only risen to react. Brazilian Bonds are heavier; as is the 
Scrip of the New Loan, both being 4 per cent. lower than last week. The 
refusal of the Portuguese Government to accede to the Treaty for the sup- 
pression of the Slave-trade, has caused a decline of nearly 1 per cent. in the 
Portuguese Bonds ; but the business transacted has been unimportant, and the 
Stock has now risen almost to the whole extent of the previous depression. 
The Portuguese Bonds of the Loan of 1823, known as Old Portuguese, are in 
request, and have been done at 753; it being anticipated that the purchases for 
the Sinking Fund will be resumed, as the Government of Rio Janeiro, who are 
the grantees of this loan, will be in funds from the receipts of the new Brazi- 
lian Loan. The other South American Securities are heavy, with little doing. 
The transactions in the Dutch, Belgian, and other Northern Stocks, have been 
few and unimportant; the markets are, however, firm. 

The markets for Railway Shares are generally depressed ; and the desire for 
speculation in this description of security does not appear to be at all on the 
increase ; most of the current description of Shares are lower than last week. 
The Brighton have experienced a decline of nearly 11. to-day, and have been as 
low as 53 dis., or 114 per Share. A report is prevalent, on the authority of the 
Brighton Guardian, that the works at Balcombe and Claydon have been 
suspended, on account of an out-break of the land springs; but though this re- 
port has been orally contradicted by some of the Directors, the market has 
not improved. 

Saturpay, Twaive o Coax. 

The usual monthly statement of the liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England exhibits a decrease in the amount of the deposits of 319,000/., and in 
the bullion of 813,0002. The decrease of the deposits may be attributed to 
the recent success of the Joint Stock Banks, which are gradually with- 
drawing business from the Bank of England; and the diminution in the 
amount of bullion will not surprise those who have attended to our reports 
of the exportation of the precious metals. The English Stock Market is firmer ; 
Consols, both for Money and Account, having advanced 4. There is, however, 
very little business doing. In the Foreign Market, prices are generally the 
same, and the transactions few and unimportant. 

Saturpay, Four 0 Crock 

Consols close 93 for Money, and 93 } sellers, for the Account. ‘The busi- 
ness of the afternoon has been quite unimportant. All the Foreign Funds 
close at the morning’s price. Great fears are entertained for the safety of the 
Upton Castle East Indiaman, and 45 guineas premium have been given for her 
insurance at Lloyd’s this morning: she left Caleutta on the 4th of September, 
was spoken with a few days’ sail from the Cape of Good Hope, the 15th Decem- 
ber, and has not since been heard of. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived——At Gravesend, March 5th, Lady Raffles, Byles, from Bengal, Off Portland, 
2d, Herefordshire, Jackson, from ditto. Off the Wight, 5th Sunda, ——, from ditto; 
Sir _R. Reid,——, from Mauritius. Off Plymouth, 3d, Selma, Luckie, from Chiua. 
‘At Liverpool, 2d, Queen Mab, Ainlie, from Bengal. At St. Helena, Jan. 15th, James 
Holmes, Johns, from Bengal ; and Zoe, Holmes, from Mauritius; 17th, Elvira, Simp- 
son, from Bengal; and Gloucester, Brooks, from the Mauritius; and on 
the 19th, Collingwood, Downes, from Bengal. At the Cape, January 
6th, Louisa, Lewis; and Shepherd, Jardine, from London. At Mauritius, Hebe, 
Todd; Shepherdess, Bigger ; Eagle, Patterson ; Earl Powis, Spittall ; Stratford, Lane ; 
aud Iris, Fisher, from Loudon; Mauritian, Reed; and Mary, Gilmore, from Liver- 

1; Sybilla, Kuowles ; and W. Thompson, Roberts, from Bristol; and Meteor, 3 


from Clyde. ms P Lars 
Sailed--From Gravesend, March 2d, Pekoe, Gillies, for China; and 7th, Stratheden, 


Cheape, for Madras. From Liverpool, 4th, Mary Ann Webb, Lloyd, for Bengal. 


THE THEATRES. 

CoveNT Garden, on Thursday, was crammed to repletion with a good- 
natured public, willing to be pleased with any thing from the pen of the 
popular author of the Lady of Lyons, including a strong muster of ad- 
miring friends eager to seize upon any telling point; and the new play 
of Richelieu, or the Conspiracy, which had been publicly advertised 
as written by Sir Epwarp Lyrron BuLwenr, was welcomed with ac- 
clamations from the rising of the curtain to the going down of the 
same—and after that too, when Macreapy announced the play for 
“every night till further notice,” and lastly, when the author, being 
loudly called for, presented himself in front of the manager’s box, and 
was greeted with a tumult of hands, hats, and handkerchiefs. If a first 
night were the test of future success, the career of Sichelieu would 
rival that of its more homely predecessor : but the triumph of the dra- 
matist, we fear, is already at an end; his “ vaulting ambition ” to pro- 
duce an historical play has in this instance “ o’erreached itself.” He has 
aimed at the dignity of history by inflated speeches, “ horribly stuffed 
with epithets of school,” and at the elevation of lofty sentiment by 
bombastic commonplaces; while he luxuriates in farcical incidents and 
melodramatic situations. Save here and there a smart saying ora 
familiar truth cleverly expressed, there is nothing in the writing above 
mediocrity; and the originality of the imagery may be inferred from 
the circumstance of Richelieu chuckling at bestowing on one of the 
conspirators the epithet ‘“ fox,” quoting PLuTarcn’s saying of Lysan- 
DER about eking out a lion’s skin with the fox’s, and, when he is told 
“ Orleans heads the traitors,” making the novel and brilliant retort, “A 
very wooden head, then!” Zoological metaphors are almost as frequent 
as classical allusions. 

Richelieu is the principal person, and the only character in the play ; 
the imbecile Louis the Thirteenth is a caricature sketch, as slight as 
it is exaggerated ; and the rest of the numerous dramatis persone are 
mere puppets of circumstance: but in order to beget a sentimental 
interest to enliven the tedious and barren complication of political in- 
trigue, a pair of lovers are introduced, and their fate is interwoven with 
the main plot. These are, Jaliede Mortemar, a ward of Richelieun— 
who cherishes a regard for her that seems purely gratuitous, and 
is not unmixed with contempt for her want of esprit; and the 
Chevalier de Mauprat, a ruined gamester, whom Richelieu had doomed 
to death, and at whose head a loaded carbine is actually levelled 
during the interview preceding the consummation of his happi- 
ness. To gratify Julie and to thwart his enemy Baradas, the Cardi- 
nal marries the young folks off-hand; though with so little care 
for their security, notwithstanding he knows the King affects the 
girl, that immediately after their marriage the wedded couple have a 
minion of the court placed sentry over their actions. The bridegroom 
is lodged in the Bastile, and the bride lectured by Louis ; who not only 
declares the marriage null, but makes infamous proposals to the lady in 
the same breath: she repels and rebukes the royal profligate; for which 
the Cardinal, to whom she flies for protection, extols her as a paragon of 
virtue. Baradas makes De Mauprat believe that this is Richelieu’s own 
doing; and the silly youth joins the conspirators on the instant, and 
heads the band of armed men who assault the Cardinal in his castle. 
De Mauprat, however, enters the chamber alone; and as he must needs 
make a speech before committing the murder, Richelieu has an oppor- 
tunity to explain; and on Julie appearing, the doughty conspirator saves 
the Cardinal’s life, by telling his fellows that he has strangled their vic- 
tim quietly, that no marks of violence may appear, and shows them the 
pretended dead man lying snug in bed: the conspirators at once take 
his word for granted, and peaceably depart. The intrigue of Baradas, 
nevertheless, succeeds, and the King appoints him Minister in place of 
Richelieu; but the wily Cardinal so bewilders poor Louis with state 
business in resigning the seals, that the perplexed Monarch sinks over- 
whelmed with a torrent of papers, poured out of the Secretaries’ port- 
folios ; and Baradas being as much bewildered as his royal master, Louis 
wishes Richelieu back again. At that momenta certain “ despatch,” with 
which a game of hunt-the-slipper has been played all through the last 
three acts, comes to Richelieu’s hands—the said “ despatch” being the plot 
of “the conspiracy” ready cut and dry, and signed by all the band. 
The King reads it; Baradas goes off to death ; and the Cardinal, who the 
moment before appeared in the last stage of decrepitude, rises like a 
phenix, and Richelieu’s himself again,—thanks, not to his policy, but 
to his good luck, which prevailed over the maladroitness both of 
his own agents and his foes. 

For a profound and astute statesman, Richelieu is certainly a 
dullard in his selection of tools to work with, for each one fails 
him: his page, the bearer of the all-important “ despatch” on 








which the fate of the Cardinal and the plot of the play alike turn, | 


has the packet taken from him, and at last gets possession of it 
in a very unaccountable manner, after the Capuchin Joseph has 
failed in recovering it; and even the captain of the guard betrays 
his master, being led thereto by overhearing a paltry piece of mean- 
ness that Richelieu never would have been guilty of—namely, de- 
luding a faithful servant with a promise of promotion, never to te 
fulfilled. It was not by despicable arts such as these that the 
RicHeEtiEv of history cemented his power, and acquired the almost 


absolute control over those whom he employed: utterly regardless as he 


was of all that stood between him and his purpose, and crafty and un- 
scrupulous as were the means he adopted to accomplish his ends, he was 
of too noble and lofty a spirit to deceive a trusty follower. This trait 
of duplicity is fatal. to our admiration of the character in the play : 
the patriotic sentiments the Cardinal utters sound false and hollow, 
like the lip-deep professions of a selfish ambition ; nor does his boastful 





complacency make them seem less insin¢ere: instead of the com- 
manding genius whose fine qualities and powerful energies enabled 
him not merely to gain complete ascendancy over the feeble and indo- 
lent Monarch, but to exert a sovereign sway over the destinies of 
France, and lay the foundation of that kingdom’s greatness under 
Louis the Fourteenth, he is an infirm, querulous old man, with more 
cunning than wit, and more will than force. In short, it is Richelieu 
in his dotage, fit only to figure in an Olympic burletta: the play, 
indeed, is a petite comedy spun out into five acts. We laugh at 
such farcical incidents as a ghostly, confidant being requested to 
scourge himself as proxy for the Cardinal, but the mirth is out 
of place: nor is our sympathy for a great man strengthened by 
the exhibition of his bodily infirmity,—as where Richelieu calls for 
a two-handed sword, only to show that he cannot now lift the weapon 
he once wielded ; though this is followed by a claptrap about “the pen 
and the sword.” The literary vanity of RicueLteu (with which Sir E. 
BuLWER may be supposed to have a sympathetic feeling) is not lost 
sight of; and the allusion to the fate of the Cardinal’s play was recog- 
nized by the audience as applicable to the dramatist of the night. 
This, of course, was intended ; but it is in questionable taste. 

The only attempt at originating a character, in the person of a 
frivolous and gormandizing courtier, is an utter failure. The lovers are 
nonentities, as usual; and Marion de Lorme might as well be omitted 
altogether, for she has only to convey intelligence of the plot to 
Richelieu, and to say in return for the bag of gold and the kiss he gives 
her, “ What a great man!” 

Macreapy plays fchelieuw with consummate skill and tact, and his 
usual force and discrimination; but even he produced no great effect, 
so devoid of dramatic interest is the character. Miss Favucit, as 
Julie, expresses the various emotions of the woman vividly and grace- 
fully ; and ANvERsoN, as De Mauprat, looks a gallant cavalier enough, 
though his vehemence degenerates into rant. Warper plays Baradas, 
Exton the King, Paetrs the Capuchin, and Howe the Page, admirably ; 
in a word, all the parts are competently filled; but there is no oppor- 
tunity for fine acting—every thing depends on situation and incident. 
The costumes, scenery, and other accessories, which are new throughout, 
are liberal and gorgeous beyond precedent; and the courtly magnifi- 
cence is realized by the numerous retinues of the King and the Cardinal. 
The splendour extends to the meanest attendant: the common soldiers 
wear chased morions, and the knights-conspirators are cased in steel 
armour from head to foot. Regarded as a mere specticle, all is admi- 
rable. No pains, taste, or expense has been spared by the manager, to 
do justice to the representation ; and all that he could do to contribute to 
the success of the play has been accomplished. The Cardinal’s dress 
is doubtless correct, but the ermine cape over the red cloth robe gives 
him the appearance of a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench: the 
costume of Richelieu’s portrait is much more picturesque and elegant. 


The lessee of the St. James’s having anrounced in addition to his 
“ forest of wild animals,” a “ wilderness of monkies,” dogs, and goats, 
Yares, determined at any rate to anticipate the monkeyana, caught 
hold of the first wandering Italian in the monkey line, clapped his 
long-tailed favourites into smart new dresses, and put them on the 
Adelphi stage ; which, with its Giant and Jim Crow, though lions and 
tigers it has none, is as good an epitome of Bartholomew Fair as the 
most devoted admirers of bestial exhibitions can desire. 

The Quadrumanous corps dramatique certainly surpass the quadru- 
peds, and almost rival some biped performers in docility and adroit- 
ness ; for, under the personal superintendence of the stage-director, who 
prompts his protégés in audible broken-English, aided by the signifi- 
cant display of a horsewhip, they ape humanity with an edifying un- 
consciousness of the ludicrous figures they cut. 

First, a little fellow, in full court costume, runs on with a roll of 
paper; which being taken from him by the leader of the band, he runs off 
again. ‘Then a couple appear seated on chairs; and the cavalier, after 
replying with “nods and becks,” and hideous grimaces in lieu of 
“ wreathed smiles,” to certain inquiries of his trainer, scrapes on a toy- 
fiddle, flourishes a tiny sword, and performs other feats of mimicry, in- 
cluding the process of “kicking,” which he executes con amore: the 
“lady” also shakes a tambourine, and jumps about helplessly to the 
orchestral accompaniment. A doll’s dining-table is next brought; and 
a third monkey, dressed as a cook, seampers to and fro with perplexed 
alacrity, fetching things that are given to him; and the two then pro- 
ceed to empty a little tin of victuals, and swallow the contents of a 
couple of plaything-bottles. ‘T'wo others, dressed as a lady of fashion 
and livery servant, then run across the stage; and as on the first night 
the simious representative of Jim Crow was indisposed—not theatrically, 
but really, as Yares, who apologized for poor Jacko, impressed upon 
the audience—this was the whole of the performance: had it been ex- 
hibited at a penny-show, it would have been well enough in its way. 
What are we to have next in the zoological way on the stage? Is it 
to be the Learned Pig “ Toby” or not Toby? or will our old street- 
acquaintance the Dancing-bear reappear on the scene? The “ Indus- 
trious Fleas” are unfortunately too minute to be visible; but we are 
not without expectation of seeing the “Gnome Flea” advertised to take 
“a tremendous leap from the gallery to the stage.” And when the whole 
round of the animal kingdom is run, there still remain the “lignum- 
vite Roscius” Mr. Punch and his company ; and the puppet-performers 
of “ Le Petit Lazari;” not to mention the waxwork automata of Signor 
Gacuiarpr. The mania for monstrosities must have its way ; and since 
the public taste as yet shows no signs of disgust, we devoutly wish the 
prevailing appetite may be satiated as quickly as possible. So, “ Wel- 
come to London, goats and monkies,” say we. 





The Drury Lane Manager thought to avail himself of the vote of the 
House of Commons in favour of Mr. DuncomsBe’s motion, and an- 
nounced Concerts a-la-Musard on the Lent nights, with the roar of the 
Lions and ‘Tigers to aid the braying of trumpets and trombones. But 
the Home Secretary, at the bidding of his Bishop, put a veto on it; 
and the poor players, having no chance of an invitation to a Prelate’s 
table, must perforce keep Lent in Westminster. Instead of a lively 
farce on Wednesday and Friday, the public is entertained with the more 
solemn one of a party of Churchmen in aprons and lawn-sleeves, keep- 
ing Lent in the way enjoined by the Established ritual, with “a jolly 
full bottle” to wash down the salt fish and parsnips. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SPECTATOR’S SUPPLEMENT—PARLIAMENTARY 
REPORT ON POSTAGE. 


Apaxt from its curious facts, and its valuable exposition of an ex- 
tensive department of public business, the Report on Postage, 
which we publish in a Supplement, is the most important and 
practical Parliamentary document of the time. Important, as next 
to the faculty of speech, the power of CORRESPONDENCE is the 





most valuable possession of individual man,—connecting itself 


with every thing which concerns his affections, his interests, 
his information, and his social connexions, or amusements: prac- 
tical, as it suggests a large reform of a very large evil, which 
comes directly home to the pocket of every one who receives, or 
who wishes to receive a letter. And it is the only reform which, 
in the present state of politics, the most sanguine man can expect 
to be rapidly carried: for it affects each man’s interests without 
touching his party; the Torics being as active and as hearty in its 
favour as the Liberals, and a great deal more so than the official 
Whigs. 

In examining the Report, one of the most astonishing things 
which will attract attention, is the loose and inaccurate manage- 
ment of the Post-office, even in accounts ; and the wedded ignorauice 
of the leading officials. In two returns of the annual receipts and 
expenditure laid before the Committee, each differed from the other ; 

- and in so simple an item as repayments for overcharges, &c. there 
was a difference of 11,3287. in a medium amount of about 116,0002. 
The Office cannot tell how many chargeable letters they aunually 
circulate: but they sent in an estimate making them about 54} mil- 
lions ; they next sent in a second making them 583; the Committce 
directed an account to be kept for separate weeks at different in- 
tervals, and the result gave a conjectural average of 77 millions. 
Upon this, Colonel Manerry, the Secretary, announced it as his 
“Impression,” that the “real number of letters is about a mean be- 
tween the numbers taken in the first and second weeks in January 
—a number of 70 millions :” practical men of business examined 

before the Committee declared January “ ordinarily a slack month 





in correspondence,” aggravated in the year in question by the great. 


The Office gave in a return of the Twopenay-post 


snow-storin. 
“In 


letters at 103 millions; it turned out upwards of 12 millions. 





the Penny-post,” says Coloncl Maneriy, “we were wrong by one | 


half; the proportions we have assumed between the Penny-letters 
and the pence on General-post letters being totally erroneous,” 
—as any one might have inferred: who would dream of estimat- 
ing the local correspondence in any place, not by General-post 
letters, but by General-post letters subject to some peculiarity in 
the persons who send and receive them ? 

On another occasion, the Office was requested to furnish an 
estimate of a mail journey to Edinburgh: they lumped it at 51; 
they then put it down at 4/. 8s. 73d. ; when pressed close, they could 
not make it out more than 3/. 19s.7%d. It is but right to say, that the 
head-quarters are approached, and the higher the rank 
cials, the more ineficient they appear. 
tmaster-Gencral, scems unable to discern correctly, facts 

been recorded, or te reason from them, otherwise than 
to conira Ile attributes the non-increase of the receipts to cer- 
tain trivial reductions in the 
tions produced an immediate increase; and a change in the Two- 
peany-post in 1831, so far from a loss of 25,0002, gave in a few 
years a profit of 10,0002. From such data and means as they pos- 
sess, the Committee calculate the average cost of transmitting by 
mail, 2 letter, a frank, and a newspaper, and then the cost of the dis- 
tribution of cach—the weight of letters and franks being in the pro- 
portion of 20 parts of 100, and newspapers of 66 parts : yet, simple 
as these mathematical questions are, the Postmaster-General cannot 
or will not u 1m, but persists in maintaining that a// the 
expenses are incurred for chargeable letters. Thus, whilst the Com- 
mittee cstimate the average cost of merely transmitting a charge- 
able ictter at nearly 1-36th of a penny, and the total cost of dis- 
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tribution at 34, the Postmaster-General will make them 3d. and 
vectively. It was remarked by Ilozprs, that men would 





‘monstration if their interests were affected by mathemati- 
cal truths; and lo! on the first opportunity, out comes a lord to 
verify the sagacity of the philosopher of Malmesbury. 

The statistics of the Report are curious and instructive. The 
number of franks, Parliamentary and official, is estimated at 7 mil- 
lions; being as near as may be one-eighth part of the whole cor- 
respouceuce passing through the General Post. The postage on 











harged at the same rate as other letters, would amount 
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franks, if c! 
to upwards of a million a year; the number of franks by Members 

iy 5 inillions a year, and would produce 
about 340,000/.: the official franks are less than half the number of 
the Parliamentary, but being very heavy, (official gentlemen are 
very foud of ving their friends—see Dr. LArpner’s evidence, 
page 18, 19,) their postage would be upwards of 600,000/. Not- 
withstanding the vast increase in wealth, population, and intclli- 
gence, the reccipts of the Post-office have been nearly stationary 
for more than twenty ycars: if they had augmented according to 
the population, they would have been half-a-million more than 


of Parliament are ne 











Lord Licuriexp, | 


some of these reduce | 


' on parochial, cor 


they are; if the love of correspondence had kept pace with the love | 


of travelling, as displayed by the rise in the stage-coach duty, the 
postage receipts should have been enlarged by two millions. Besides 
which facts, we may point attention to the present power of read- 


ing and writing, compared with that possessed by the people fiye. 
and-twenty years ago; as well as to their will, evinced in cheg 

publications, so numerous, that only those who, like us, have ‘the 
numbers presented continually to their eyes, would believe in their 
existence. The many facts and elaborate calculations in the Report 
as to the proportions and weights of the respective items trans. 
mitted by post—the modes and cost of management—the expenses of 
transport and distribution, &c.—are too extensive to enter upon here, 
One point only we will allude to—the Uniform Penny Rate; be. 
cause the superficial objection seems just, that a man ought to 
pay more for the conveyance of a letter five hundred miles than for 
tive miles. It appears, however, that the great cost is in the col- 
lection, distribution, and delivery, at the beginning and end. The 
difference of the actual cost of carriage between London and 
Barnet, or London and Edinburgh, on a single Ictter, is so small 
that it is inappreciable in any coin. Nor, were it otherwise, would 
the cost depend upon the distance to which letters are carried, 
but upon the number conveyed: a few letters would cost propor. 
tionatcly more to carry a few miles, than to send thousands a 
long distance. 

The inefficient and evil workings of the present system are 
pointed out at length, and were admitted by every witness examined, 
except perhaps the Postmaster-General. The present high rate of 
postage is evaded in every way, legal and illegal. Newspapers are 
written in, or marked; or correspondence is carried on by varying 
the direction according to a sort of cipher agreed upon. Letters are 
sent by private persons ; in parcels for distribution, either by hand, 
post, or to be called for; money is sent in large sums, to be paid in 
the same manner, instead of sending it to the recipients direct; 
notes of business are written in slips, and then cut off and distri- 
buted; and in places between which a sufficient correspondence goes 
on to render it profitable, private carriers compete with the Go- 
vernment. But the evé is worse than the inefficiency. The enormous 
rates of postage, in many cases prevent correspondence even in the 
middling classes; they destroy it amongst the poor, except in cases 
of the last necessity; and a glimpse is given of the distress which 
must often ensue when the poor have not means to pay for the 
letter which is offered to their sight. Various cases of hardship 
are also given, which are instances of a generic class; and, without 
exaggeration, the present system may be denounced as creative of 
anxiety, destructive of affection, adducive to vice, and very often 
productive of pecuniary injury. 

Is there any reason against Mr. Hrrx’s plan of a Uniform Penny 
Postage, by means of @ stamp cover? We see none; nor has any 


| been offered, except the financial one of loss to the revenue. Even 
' the Postmaster-General admits that payment in advance would 


be convenient, and greatly facilitate the delivery of letters. Sir 
Epwaxp Lers, the able and experienced Secretary to the Edin- 
burgh Post-office, thinks that uuder the stamped cover plan, he 
could undertake threefold the present business, without any mate- 
tial increase of assistance. The majority of the witnesses are in 
favour of the penny, deeming that no loss would take place. Mr. 
Cozpen, since well known for his activity in the Corn-law agita- 
tion—who was deputed by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
to attend the Committee—estimates that the transmission of in- 
voices, and other commercial papers, would alone exceed the whole 
of the present communications by post; and that the letters of com- 
mercial travellers would amount to twenty millions, or one-third of 
the present chargeable letters. Mr. Austin estimates the increase 
from professional letters on legal business as fourfold; and Licu- 
tenant Erxis suggests the increased transmission of correspondence 
iv, and magisterial business, &c. besides franks, all 
which, from an invoice upwards, now evade the post-office charge. In 
addition to these items, there would be the new and various corre- 
spondence, both public and private, opened up, or diverted into the 
then cheaper channel of the Post-office. Some few of the witnesses, 
however. are in favour of a Twopenny postage after fifteen miles 
beyond London; and the Committce, though leaning to Mr. Hin’s 
plan, feel fettered by their instructions not to “injure the revenue,” 
and recommend it. We cannot say that we agree with them. 
There is a deep practical wisdom in Dr. Brrxprcx’s remark, “ that 
for a penny, is very extensively employed, 
and very extensively produced.” Where would the circulation of 
the Peuny Magazine be at twopence? If a twopenny rate drove 
all illicit letter-carrying for hire out of the ficld, would it induce 
the transmission by post of many commercial documents, (as in- 
voices.) which it is convenient but not indispensable to receive 
speedily ? would it break vp the present channels of trensmitting 
short orders or directions ? would it stimulate auctioneers, public 
companies, Xe. te distribute their catalogues, prospectuses, &c. by 
post, instead of by hand or parcels ? would it form a social habit 
of writing “a line” Price has a mysterious operation: it does 
not affect us according to our means, or its actual amount, but to 
some occult prejudice or notion. “ It’s only a penny,” would in- 
duce thousands to notify to friends or relations the most trivial 
occurrence, who would not be tempted beyond the penny. As for 
a gradual and modified reduction, (which we have seen thrown out, 
as a dumper perhaps,) it would be utterly useless beyond the 

amount of tax remitted. It would leave most, if not all the ex- 
isting evasions, untouched; as it would stimulate no increase of 
class correspondence, there would be a sure loss to the revenue, 
though, coubtless, not to the extent of the nominal remission ; but, 
worst of all, it would not simplify the business of the Post-oftice. 
Instead of ihree times the business being done with the present, 
means, every increase of letters would inyolye an increase of cost. 
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Is justice in favour of the change? Beyond a doubt. The 
original reason for imposing the tax was “the advantage of 
trade and commerce;” both of which it injures—and would injure 
much more, were it not for illegal evasions. ‘The net receipt from 
letters is rather above 24 millions; the actual cost of the Post- 
office, pensions included, is not 700,0002.; the tax being upwards 
of 200 per cent.—saying nothing of the franks, by which system 
the poor and middling classes are taxed to free the lawmakers and 
their connexions. 

What will be the grounds of opposition to the change? The 
true cause will be the laziness and fears of official men ; the alleged 
one, the state ofthe finances. So far as facts, opinion, and colla- 
teral evidence go—as may be seen in the Report—there is every 

rospect of an increase of revenue, instead of any eventual diminu- 
tion. But the finances are never pleaded, or thought of, except in 
opposition to some popular boon. When Parliament voted twenty 
millions to the Slave-owners, we heard nothing of the finances. 
In disregard of the finances, successive Governments for years past 
have spent some 400,000/. annually on naval squadrons to run after 
Slave-ships, with the effect, as even Mr. Buxton now tells us, of 
aggravating the sufferings of the slaves. The Whig Ministers 
yoted Queen Vicrorra a larger nominal Civil List than Grorce 
the Fourth—50 per cent. higher if regard be had to the value of 
money—without heeding the finances. By their dilatoriness and 
ignorance they excited a war in Canada, thinking nothing of the 
finances. They have increased the Army, the Navy, and the inci- 
dental expenditure—we do not say without cause, but without 
regard to the finances. And as it is quite clear that somebody 
must, very shortly, do something with our finances, any temporary 


loss to the revenne may be provided for along with the much | 
J ‘ [eee 9° wes 
fruits of the earth,” in exchange for the British staple, the products 


creater loss attending Canadian wars and increased armaments. 





~ What chance is there of effecting the wish of the Parliamentary 


Committee in establishing a Penny-postage, or even their recom- 
mendation of a Twopenny-rate ? There is none if the People are 
quiescent: the reform will be effected, to a certainty and at once, if 
the People agitate the question; and both history and experience 
demonstrate that nothing is ever granted by rulers without. This 
fact, in England at least, is not to be charged against our legislators 
as acrime, but as a natural circumstance of their position. Cut 
off, in this aristocratical country, from all familiar intercourse with 
the people, they know not what to originate for their good, till the 
public will is unequivocally declared; and, even when the cry is 
loudest, they are at a loss to distinguish between the clamour of a 
faction and the determination of the people at large, till it come 
home to cach Member in the still small voice of “ You shall, or you 
shall lose your seat.” We repeat, that this is not a matter of crimina- 
tion, but of fact; and is not a vice in them, but alaw ofnature. Noone 
can thoroughly and heartily sympathize with another but from ex- 


perience of a similar state: the robust cannot enter into the varying | 


sensations of the delicate in health; those who have never undergone 
temptation, cannot appreciate the struggles, or feel for the fall of 


tho 
of whose necessities they are ignorant. 
her of wealthy Senates, that the postage costs an 
merchant the rent ofa house; that with smaller traders it takes 
away the salary of a clerk—or their tailor’s bill—or a son’s 
clothing; or that, in the genteel family, of refined feeling but nar- 


We may tell a mem- 


C 
row means, it cuts off parental, filial, and sisterly communication ; 
whilst it shuts out the poor from necessary knowledge of thei 


r dearest relations. 






means of living, and of the life and welfare of th: 
The Senators listen; they understand 
logical proposition ; but they do not enter into it 
it. With their means and their modes of spen 
could not do it if they paid for their letters; but they do rot pay. 
The law is made to give the lawmakers immunity ; and we see by 
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those who have; nor can any class feel the wants of another | 


extensive | 


the repr tation as a | 


they do not feel | 


tion, and individual Members. Then it will be seen who are resolved 
to maintain, and who to abolish or alter, the present system of 
duties. ‘There will be no loophole through which trimmers can 
escape from a direct vote and its consequences. They who resisted 
the petition of the manufacturing and commercial towns to prove 
injury from the Corn-laws by evidence at the bar, on the ground 
that further proof was unnecessary, that the course proposed was 
inconvenient, or for any other reason except a determination not to 
submit to alteration of the existing duties, will be stripped of all 
excuses, and compelled to say Ay or No to the motion and the 
amendment. 

The Corn question is as strictly national, as that of peace 
war with a foreign power. Every class of the community is deeply 
interested in the success of the struggle to burst our fetters—even 
that, compared with the mass of the people small, body of land- 
holders, who imagine that they derive substantial advantage from 
a tax which weighs down the energies, diminishes the comforts, or 
causes the absolute distress of the rest of their fellow citizens 
There is a short way of trying this issue. The Corn-laws of Eng- 
land limit the amount of the chief necessary of life in England ; 
they limit our manufactures ; they limit our foreign trade; there- 
fore they limit the aggregate amount of our materi«l wealth and 
enjovments. The common fund being less, the shares on the 
whole must be less, though some may obtain an undue proportion. 
The nation must be poorer. 

The manufacturing capitalists have recently explained the nature 
of the injury they sustain. Their property is rapidly declining in 
value. Profits disappear. Foreign competition shuts them out of 
neutral markets. Customers—the nearest and best—are driven 
away by the forced refusal to receive their products, “ the kindly 


of manufacturing industry and skill. 

The loss of the capitalists is soon felt by the operatives. Wages 
decline. More labour is required to obtain the same returns; and 
these returns again, in consequence of the Corn-laws, are ex- 
changed for a smaller quantity of food. This process is continual - 
men work harder and frre worse. Industry is deprived of the fair 
reward which Providence would offer, but the Legislature prevents 
its acceptance; thus providing, not for the comfort, but the 
misery of the people. 

The farmers are perhaps the worst-used class of the whole. 
whilst capitalists, and operatives generally, comprehend the cause 
of their embarrassment and suffering—perceive whence the blow 
descends—mark the hand that deals it—can probe the wound 
inflicts—farmers are deluded with the notion that ‘their prosperity 
depends upon laws, the prestige of which enables landlords t 
exact a disproportionate share of the produce of their capital an 
labour. The farmers’ prosperity!—why, since 1815, half the 
tenants in England have been degraded to the condition of 
miserable paupers. Even now, avery large proportion of a race, 
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| of yore proverbial! for sturdy independence, are deeply indebted to 


ing money, they | 


the Report that it is used to such an extent, that the quantity of 


correspondence transmitted freely by franks would yicld nearly 
half of the whole receipts from the Post-office. 

The next and last question is, how to 
the Supplement is a form of Petition, which cannot be too exten- 
sively followed out: for petitions furnish an argument to Partia- 
mentary advocates ; they are watched by those who call themselves 
statesnien; and they are held, in Senatorial conventionalism, to be 
the legitimate test of public opinion. Petition Parliament, there- 
fore, by all means: but let constituencies do something more, and 
“ netition”"—press their Representatives. Let them call public 
meetings and invite their Members to attend, and let them then 
and there ¢érstruct them to support the subject when mooted. Nor 
let any one be absent or backward on account of his politics. Post- 
age Reform is not a question of politics, but of the pocket, the 
home, the heart: Tory, Whig, Radical, and even “ Precursor,” 
may unite for “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.” 
It is not a question of “ party or of faction,” but one which affects 
every subject of the empire. 








THE CORN QUESTION 


Witt be brought before the Reformed House of Commons, in all 
its magnitude, on Tuesday next. The motion, by Mr. Viirrers, 
“ That the House resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration the Act 9th George IV., regu- 
lating the importation of foreign grain,”—with Mr. Cayiey’s amend- 
ment, “ That the existing Corn-law has essentially answered 
the purposes of its enactment,”—will put all to the test—the Re- 
formed House, the Liberal Government, the Conservative Opposi- 
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their landlords and erouch beneath their frown. Ifthe truth were 
told, these men would confess that high rents, offered oa the as- 


Corn-lnws haye not benefited farmers, but have converted 
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goal, the td peasant” is an unhappy and danger 
animal. There are “ Unions” now, in Romney nd else- 


where, but no “ Auburns” anywhere. 
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authors maintains, that really rents are cunan 
degree by the operation of those laws,—that 
additional price which eventually finds its w: 
the landlords is a diminutive fraction of a 
the landlords’ advantage by abolishing 
trade would be enormous. Taki 
twelve millions of ¢ 
twenty-four millions sterling 
if a few pence per quarte 
the monopolists receive 
do, not gaining, by the « 
laws is an inconceivable folly, ¢ 
of the ruling order. 

Landed gentlemen perhaps s2y to each ot her— 
in the lapse of no very long interval, rents w im cons 
quence of abolishing Corn-laws and stimulating trade; but in that 
interval, what is to become of u We dread the transitien 
state.”"—Granted: some of vou have czuse to dread it. But, can 
you expect aheays to retain Corn-laws ? Will the nation alicays 
submit to the annual loss of many millions, in erder that vou may 
pocket a percentage? The repeal of these laws, the Croaded 
state of transition, must come at last. 
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the inconvenience, which cannot by any means be entirely avoided 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





For yourselves—for the nation, which will assuredly one day make 
a reckoning of its wrongs, and, it may be, eharge interest too—the 
safest settlement is the earliest. This year, it will be easier than 
the next—for the loss, the waste will be less—and the next than 
the year following. 





THE STATE OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE, AND OF 
THE CANADA QUESTION. 


Tue Bumbureaucracy of “This Office” are beginning to take 
heart. Lord Normansy has been Colonial Minister for a fort- 
night, and is still subject to King Srernen. The Over-Secretary 
was to have gone, it is said, with Guenere and Grey, but is now 
retained, because Ministers are afraid of giving the appearance of 
a triumph to Sir Francis Wroneueap. This is so much of a 
piece with the fecbleness and cowardice of the present Government, 
that it may well be belicved. But, at all events, there is to be no 
interruption of that wretched system which, let who may become 
the Parliamentary Secretary for the Colonies, leaves the permanent 
Under-Secretary virtually chief of the department, and maintains 
the even tenor of Colonial misgovernment. Lord Duruam’s Report 
has but frightened the fixed and all-influential underlings. They 
know that the profound impression made by that document, cannot, 
on account of the foreign nature of its subject, last very long; they 
trust that Lord Normanspy wants the self-reliance for which the 
public gave him credit; and they naturally rejoice, in the secret 
recesses of the Office, at the prospect of maintaining their supre- 
macy over a succession of nominal chiefs and the Colonial empire 
of England. 

That prospect is, on the whole, very favourable. Lord Nor- 
MANBY, it may now be fairly presumed, does not intend to make 
any important changes in the department over which he nominally 
presides. Reform beginning in Downing Street itsclf, is not to be 
expected. There is at present but one other means by which our 
system of Colonial misrule might be corrected,—namely, by such 
legislation for the future government of Canada as would protect 
that colony from the evils of Colonial Office meddling, and so, by 
the way of example, gradually procure for other colonies the ad- 
vantages of local self-government. But of this there really appears 
little chance. On the contrary, many circumstances indicate that 
the Canada question will be treated, whenever it shall at length be 
discussed in Parliament, with a view to English party objects chiefly, 
and with scarcely any reference to the interests of the colony. A 
correspondent wonders that Lord Durmaw’s plan, as laid down in 
his Report, has not yet been even alluded to by any man of cither 
party in either House of Parliament. We are by no means sur- 
prised at it. Both parties really care nothing about Canada; and 
each of them being wholly intent on its own party objects, is wait- 
ing to learn what course the other will pursue with respect to this 
question. In this as in most other cases which require legislation, 
each party is bent only on thwarting and. disparaging the other; 
and the result will probably be, as in so many more cases, either 
nothing or nothing good. Nothing, or nothing good in legislation, 
is the natural consequence of equality between two hostile parties. 
This we believe to be a correct general view of the subject. 

If we go into particulars, the prospect will not be found more 
satisfactory. 

The Opposition will probably take care that the Government 
shall be the first to propose a measure for the settlement of Cana- 
dian affairs. In doing this, the Government must pursue one of 
two courses: it must either frame its plan so as to avert Tory 
opposition,—which would be in accordance with the general course 
of Lord Mretsourne’s Administration,—or it must propose effi- 
cient reform of the Canadian Government with a view solely to 
giving satisfaction in the colony. In the former case, there will be 
no setélement of Canadian affairs, but the disorganization thereof 
and the discontent of the colonists will be greater than ever. In 
the latter case, the Canada question must become the point on 
which English politics will turn. The latter case seems the more 
probable of the two. In the face of Lord Duruam’s Report, 
Ministers will hardly venture to propose that there shall be a domi- 
nant church in Canada. In that case, their measure will surely be 
rejected by the Lords, if not by the Commons: and then Lord 
Me xzovrne will,haye to decide between resignation and submis- 
sion to the Tories. Some think that Lord Joun RusseEx1, at least, 
will rather retire than adopt the Tory view of a church establish- 
ment in Canada; and in that case the Government would be broken 
up. Perhaps this is the event most to be desired for Canadian 
interests ; just as there can now be no real doubt amongst Reform- 
ers, whatever some of them may still say to the contrary, in private, 
that, with a view to good legislation generally, a Tory Government, 
influenced by a Reforming Opposition, would be infinitely preferable 
to the present “ Reform Government” controlled and guided by a 
Tory Opposition. 

Meanwhile, all sorts of intrigues are on foot to counteract the 
influence of Lord Durnam’s disclosures. Colonial officials, absent 
from their posts, are writing in the newspapers in defence of the 
“ Family Compact” of Upper Canada. Some of the Canada lumber- 
men in the City, pretending to represent the colony, but really 
trembling for their monopoly, which is of no value to those who 
deserve the name of colonists, are. very busy in framing bills and 
resolutions, and pestering Members of both Houses with their nar- 
row-minded importunity. A certain clique of Tories, with the aid 
of absentee Colonial officials, are also said to be engaged in pre- 
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Partisans of Lord Mgtnourng 


need against that of the Ministers. 
do not hesitate to sneer at Lord Duruam’s recommendations, 
Others might be named who have a finger in this mess. Lord 
Normanny and Mr. Lasovucusre cannot be better qualified to dea} 
with this subject, than any other two men of common intelligence 


who have read Lord Duruam’s Report. 
cracy confidently bide their time. 

A pleasant commentary on this description of the state of the 
Canada question has just been received, in the shape of an account 
of a great increase of revenue during last year in Lower Canada, 
That revenue is chiefly derived from duties of customs. It in- 
creases, notwithstanding rebellion, civil war, and a general stagna- 
tion of ordinary industry and trade. But how ?—It increases by 
means of an extraordinary outlay for military purposes. One haif 
of the colonists are paid by England to keep the other half in 
order. We expend two millions on garrison government; and a 
portion of this sum finds its way to the customhouse in the form of 
duties on customable goods consumed by regulars, militia, and 
volunteers. “We are all soldiers, and shall want bread next 
year,” says a settler, whom Lord Duran recently quoted in the 
Hause of Lords ;* but the revenue increases! It will soon be 
boasted too, that our exports to Canada are increasing ; for a large 
part of the Government remittances to the colony must go out in 
the form of goods. But this mode of augmenting our exports and 
the Colonial revenue, is not the worst part of the affair. Garrison 
government is becoming habitual to the colonists; and they will 
not readily part with their military pay. It is to be feared that, in 
order to preserve and augment it, they may successfully endeavour 
to involve this country in a war with the United States. Nothing 
would surprise us less than to hear of some event which had re- 
vived American “sympathy” and rendered war inevitable. Then, 
indeed, would England pay dearly for having had a Colonial Office 
to harass and disorganize distant provinces. The Duke of Wex- 
Lincron and Sir Ropert Prev did their best on the first day of 
the session, to provoke an American war; and they have been 
admirably seconded by the Tory press. Surely it were better for 
England that the Tories should be in office, and therefore respon- 
sible for their doings, than that the hands of a sham Reforming 
Government should be palsied by the control of an irresponsible 
Tory Opposition. 

* Spectator, 16th February, p. 152. 


And the Bumbureay. 





COURT SCANDAL. 


Tue political barometer this week was still pointing to “Very 
dry,” when there came a refreshing shower of Court scandal to the 
relief of the daily papers. We could not, if we would, pass alto- 
gether over a subject which has so forced itself on public notice,— 
a subject to which, in its germinant state, we were ourselves 
amongst the first to direct attention. That subject, divested of its 
encumbrances, appears to us to relate solely and simply to the con- 
duct of the nobleman at the head of the Government ; and to re- 
solve itself into the question—whether his present position and in- 
fluence are conducive to the honour and stability of the Throne, 
or compatible with the interests of the nation and the due ad- 
ministration of its affairs. Time was when we could afford to 
laugh at the Major-domo of the Palace, and count his spunging 
visits as so many capital jokes: but 
“ He nuge seria ducunt 
“In mala;” 

and the public is beginning already to taste something of their bit- 
terness. 

With the details of the gossiping stories to which allusion has 
been made, we will not waste our own or our readers’ time; con- 
tenting ourselves with this general observation—that if these 
stories are open to doubt, so zs their denial. “ Nothing easier,” it 
may be said, “than to invent rumours and give them currency.” 
“Yes, one thing,” we reply—‘ to deny their truth.” To give a 
very wide circulation to a false story, is not a very easy matter, we 
apprehend; and, generally speaking, stories do not gain extensive 
credence without being either true or probable. On the other 
hand, their contradiction only requires some usual Treasury hack 
to come forward with his usual swagger and shuffle, and begin, in 
the usual tone of mock authority, ‘“‘ We are glad to be able to give 
the most unqualified denial ;” or, ‘“ We beg to announce that there 
is not one syllable of truth in the statement of a contemporary,” 
&c. ;—just as if, one of a gang being brought up for judgment, 
another of the same gang should leap on the bench, (some * Art- 
ful Dodger,”) and, affecting to pronounce his acquittal, gravely 
proceed—“ Bill Sykes, it gives me pleasure to say that you leave 
this court without a spot on your character !” 

If the mere circulation of a report, then, is not sufficient to es- 
tablish its truth, so neither is the mere denial sufficicnt to attest its 
falsehood. “It may be spread corruptly, and to serve a party.” 
The answer is, it may be dented corruptly, and to save a party. 
In short, where the means of authentication are wanting, denial is 
just as unavailing as assertion—may just as much be a fiction, just 
as much an “insult,” just as much a “base, abominable asper- 
sion;”* and, in the end, the belief or non-belief of such rumours 
will depend on the good sense of the public: according to their 
means of judgment, they will receive or reject impressions, without 
reference to any épse-dixits either on the side of accusation or of 
artful-dodgery. 

Now, we will only say further respecting these rumours, that 





paring a scheme of settlement to be brought forward. in case of 


* See a prodigious use of the vernacular in the Globe of Thursday last. 
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they had been circulating for some time in the whispering-gallery 


of iushionable life, before they found their way into the circles 
pelow, and began to be echoed by the louder voices of the press: 
so that, if they are altogether false, delusion has been carried fur- 
ther in this instance than it was certainly ever known to be before. 
We have ourselves heard various editions of various stories, some 
not a little tempting to sport with, if we could bring ourselves— 
which we cannot—to look on this subject in any other than a se- 
rious light. But let us make what deductions we may from them,— 
let us explain away this, and doubt that, and palliate the other,— 
the result of all is, that the Court of Queen Victoria is fallen 
from its proper government, and that not the Queen, but the “ go- 
yernor” is to blame. Whatever bit of Court scandal is put into 
the alembic of truth to be purged of its alloy, though every other 
ingredient fly off in the process, there always appears to remain @ 
residuum of Melbourne at the bottom. 

The influence of this nobleman with our young Queen has never 
been disputed, either by Ministerialists—with whom it is a boast, 
or by the opponents of the Government—who resent it as a griev- 
ance. Now, let any one ask himself, whether, if that influence were 
exercised to a beneficial purpose, it would be possible—we will not 
say, for those proceedings to take place at Court, which transpire 
from time to time—but (doubting to the utmost limits of reason- 
able doubt) for the rumours themselves—for the very breath of 
such ill reports—to escape the gates of Royalty? Should we not 
look rather, after so long aterm of uninterrupted tutelage, for the 
beginning of some good and solid effects? Would not a press, 
subservient to the noble and daily tutor, be found, not alone re- 
pelling charges of unworthy conduct, but putting forward proofs of 
something of a directly contrary nature? Should we not find it— 
if there were but a reed to hang one poor tale on—launching forth 
in counter-narratives, and chanting the praises of the Premier and 
the wonders of his guardianship, as loudly as it now is confined to 
the task of defending him from continual new allegations of a 
treacherous misuse of that guardianship, and of the influence it has 
unhappily invested him with over,the mind of a young and confid- 
ing girl, whose character and future conduct—now taking their 
shape for good or evil—involvye at once those national interests 
which ought to be dear to her, and that security to her own peace 
and happiness which is dear to the nation? We pause fora 
reply. 





RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 

Ar length the Irish Railway question, which “ out of doors” has 
caused such an overflow of speech and ink in so many forms—ia 
pamphlets, reviews, newspaper articles, harangues and resolutions 
at public meetings—is fairly before Parliament. The House of 
Commons has agreed, by a preliminary vote in Committee, to ad- 
vance two millions and a half of the public money for the construc- 
tion of a railway from Dublin to Cork, with branches to Limerick 
and Clonmel. It is doubtful whether the Government will ven- 
ture to proceed further. The resolution, passed on Friday the Ist 
instant, was to have been “reported” last night; but Lord Joun 
Russex1 has stopped in his course, and has not yet fixed on what 
day, if at all, the House will be called upon to confirm the vote. 
There is sufficient cause for Ministerial apprehension of defeat. 
The resolution was carried by 144 to 100; but several Members 
declined to vote against it, who nevertheless will oppose the 
means of giving it practical efficacy. Sir Rosperr Prer is one of 
these. 

Weighty reasons call for the rejection of the Government pro- 
position. And though, as applied to any proceeding of the Re- 
formed Parliament, it may seem a joke to speak of principle, we 
must begin with the mention of that old-fashioned word, before we 
can get over the threshold. The produce of public taxes ought to 
be applied to public purposes only: common contributions should 
be expended for the common benefit. Such is the condition on 
which they are made. The principle of justice, involved in the 
virtual compact with the Government under which taxes are paid 
by the people, is manifestly violated, when large sums are bestowed 
on favoured portions of the country. Docks for vessels of war, 
fortifications, barracks, customhouses, and establishments of this 
description, are national, and therefore must be constructed at the 
national cost. But the merchants of Liverpool have no claim upon 
the public purse for the cost of their docks. It is not pretended 
that Bristol ought to pay any part of it. To make a railway from 
Dublin to Cork at the public expense, is as clear a violation of the 
principle of justice to all, as a Treasury grant for the construction 
of docks or piers at Liverpool would be. To overcome the force of 
this objection in Jimine, a stronger case for the exceptional policy, 
recommended by Government, must be presented, than its advo- 
cates have made out: and it is upon them that the burden of 
proof lies. 

Some tell us that the principle in question has been infracted 
over and over again. This may pass for a taunt—not for a justifi- 
cation. On the contrary, experience of what has been done oyer 
and over again, teaches, that adequate compensation, in the shape 
of benefit to particular districts, for the wrong done to the com- 
munity at large, is not to be expected. With very rare exceptions, 
public works have been failures, especially in Ireland. The adyo- 
cates of what is called “ private enterprise "—that is, of railway 
schemes projected, and in some instances partly executed, by indi- 
viduals, unaided by the Government—haye not been slow to pre- 
sent evidence of the indiscretion and profligate waste which has 
characterized the expenditure of Parliamentary grants. One of 














these, Mr. Lewis Smytu, is well known in connexion with the 
subject of Irish Railways: that gentleman, in a recent pamphlet,* 
furnishes many facts, taken from official documents, against the 
presumption that in the disposal of this railway-money, we can 
look for caution or economy. Bearing in mind that Mr. Smyrx 
is a private-enterprise agent, we see no reason why his authenti- 
cated statements should not be used as warnings. 
Since the Union, the Imperial Parliament has voted— 
For the improvement of Inland Navigation in 

WWGIANG 5c. coi cecsccarecedseane adaneasess svrdecscsscces GhghOOee OG él 
For the improvement of Harbours and Roads.... 1,077,299 12 1 





£2,267,827 12 2 
To this amount, the Whig Government, through the present Board of 
Works, established in 1831, have added 937,700/. (The chief of the 
Board of Works is evidently chief Railway Commissioner also.) 

The works on which these sums have been expended are incom- 
plete, and large drafts on the Treasury for their continuance are 
constantly made; but there is no corresponding profit. On the 
contrary, the various undertakings present large debts, scarcely any 
dividends, and overwhelming difficulties. Take, as not an unfair 
example, the Dublin and Kingstown Railway. Being essentially a 
“ Government aid-and-control” work, it may serve as a warning 
against pursuing the same plan on a larger scale. 

“Tt was approved by the Government Board, recommended by them to 
Parliament, and has been principally built with the public money. No less 
than 20,0002. a mile have beem advanced by the Irish Board of Works to the 
Directors, in addition to 70J. a share paid by the Company; and, by the terms 
of the act of Parliament, under which this liberal assistance has been given, the 
Commissioners had to satisfy themselves, by a survey, made by their own engi- 
neer, of the excellence of the line, and the propriety of the steps taken, or about 
to be taken, for its completion and maintenance. Having entered, as mort- 
gagees, upon the works, and become superintendents of them, they assumed a 
direct control over all the proceedings of the Company. Greater powers, in 
this respect, could not have been reasonably demanded by any Government Rail- 
way Board it is possible to erect. And what has been the consequence? Here 
is a railway constructed in the very terms of the Railway Report: ‘ Govern- 
ment advanced, by way of loan, a considerable proportion of the amount of the 
estimates at the lowest rate of interest, and upon the easiest terms of repay- 
ment ; a Government Board encouraged, directed, and controlled the app ica- 
tion of the money, and the making of the work: and what, I repeat, is the 
consequence? Just this. The Dublin and Kingstown Railway is about the 
dearest, the least remunerative, and the worst work of the kind in the Three 
Kingdoms. It cost 40,0002. a mile, while the Liverpool and Manchester line 
cost only 30,0002. The number of passengers carried has exceeded the Par- 
liamentary estimate ; the annual revenue has also proved greater than was cale 
culated upon; but the dividend to the shareholders has been amongst the 
lowest of the low. It appears, moreover, by the Public Works Report for last 
year, that even the low interest upon the Government loan is falling into ar- 
Tear. 

By details drawn from official sources, Mr. Smytu shows, that 
the sum total of money spent in Ireland under the direction and 
control of different Government Boards and Commissioners, cannot 
be less than five millions sterling; while the total revenue is only 
71,2427.!_ Small encouragement to persevere in the plan of 
improving Ireland by expenditure of public funds, does past ex- 
perience hold forth. Now what of the future ? 

The Report of the Irish Railway Commissioners itself raises 
suspicion that another huge job, under the name of national benefit, 
is contemplated here also. In England, the plan adopted in 
marking out railway lines has been, to follow existing streams of 
traffic and travelling. The theory of the Commissioners is, to create 
new lines of profit and population—not to follow those already in 
existence: and this plan accounts in part for their preference of 
comparatively unpeopled districts. But not only, on this plan, 
must the period of profitable return for the capital invested be in- 
definitely postponed—the consequences must be injurious to the 
towns left out of their lines of communication. What would 
have been said in England, if the Government had taxed the 
entire country to construct a railway from Manchester to Lon- 
don, avoiding most of the principal intervening places? There 
are many towns now suffering severely from the diversion of 
traffic and travelling effected by the London, Birmingham, 
and Liverpool Railroads; but the dwellers in those places can- 
not complain either that new lines of communication have been 
perversely made for their injury, or that Government has interfered 
for that purpose. In Ireland the case is different : it is plain that, 
in pursuance of the Commissioners’ schemes, much trade, travel- 
ling, and population, will be forced out of their present and 
natural channels, to the great injury of a portion of the most valu- 
able of the Irish people. We wonder not at the strenuous opposi- 
tion given in many towns to the Commissioners’ project. It would 
infallibly occasion extensive changes in the value of property, to 
the detriment of precisely that class whom the Government, if it 
interfere at all, ought to foster and protect—the enterprising in- 
habitants of existing towns. 

It has been a common complaint, that in Ireland people are too 
much accustomed to rely upon the Castle. The Marquis of 
Lanspowne declaimed finely on this point when defending the 
Irish Corporation Bill,—framed, he said, with the view to teach 
Irishmen to manage their own affairs. Well, what happens ?—in 
several parts of Ireland, persons of property and influence combine 
together for the purpose of establishing an improved mode of in- 
tercommunication : they engage engineers, procure estimates, go to 
Parliament and obtain their Acts; and when they are preparing to 
break ground, out comes this Government scheme, and blows their 
enterprise in the air. 

* Observations on the Report of the Irish Railway Commissioners, with a 
Eni of the Failures, &c. By Georce Lewis Smytu. Published by 
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In Ireland, no doubt, there is a strong party favourable to the 
proposed outlay in that country. Irish landowners are aware that 
the value of property in England has been greatly enhanced by the 
construction of railroads in its vicinity; and that land needed for 
railroads has been sold at twenty times its previous value. It would 
be very pleasant, if by an expenditure of public money upon their 
estates, Irish gentlemen should be enabled to mend their own for- 
tunes. Mr. Harvey, we see, has given notice of a motion for the 
names of the persons through whose property the Railroad between 
Dublin and Cork will pass, distinguishing Members of cither House 
of Parliament: this return may disclose secrets worth knowing. Of 
course, the expenditure of several millions of English money, in any 
way, by anybody, will be gladly hailed by multitudes, ready to turn 
round upon Parliament and laugh at its simplicity. In case of failure 
of profit and other means of repayment, a rate is to be imposed on 
the districts through which the railway passes ; but unfathomable 
must be his credulity who expects a shilling from such a source. 
The history of the Million Loan is not forgotten ; and that is only 
one out of six millions Jet to Ireland, on security which has dis- 
appeared. 

Some persons may say, that supposing the moncy is to be a gift, 
the gencrosity would not be impolitic. Three years ago, there would 
have been less reluctance in the people of England to listen to 
such aplea. But it has been discovered that the majority of the 
professing Liberal Representatives of Ireland are ever ready to 
sacrifice Imperial interests, and political principle, to what they cail 
Irish objects. There is therefore little disposition to bestow more 
millions upon them. The people of Englaud have no inclination 
to pamper supporters of Corn-laws, placehunters, and Whig satcl- 
lites. Let it be a consolation to the Irish gentlemen, that they 
failed not to profit by the days of credulity. 

It may be said, that to make railways and otherwise improve in- 
tercommunication, would be a cheap mode of civélizing the people. 
The Government, however, does not propose to expend any por- 
tion of the millions they require, in that part of Ireland which 
needs assistance most. Not a penny isto be laid out in Con- 
naught. The inhabitants of that province, the poorest in Ircland, 
are to pay for railways in Leinster and Munster. Yet, if principle 
is to be violated, and the country at large is to be taxed for the 
benefit of a part, the most needy should be that part. If the ob- 
ject is the pacification and improvement of a turbulent and pau- 
perized population, by means of a large Government expenditure, 
Connaught should come first in order. 

Should the job go on, we will return to its further exposure. 





THE FREE PORT OF SLITO. 

Tur motion regarding the management of our commercial interests 
in the Baltic, which was brought forward by Mr. Greson on Tuesday 
last, gave rise to a debate somewhat more lively than usual; and in 
which, it must be confessed, our Foreign Secretary did not appear to 
advantage. The erecting of Slito, in Gothland, into an entrepot for 
Baltic commerce, would be productive of the most beneficial effects to 
the trade of Great Britain, for reasons set forth in Mr. Grrson’s speech; 
and the English Consul and Minister at Stockholm might therefore be 
resonably expected to sustain the efforts which originated some time 
back with the inhabitants of Gothland, to obtain the privileres of a 
free port for Slito. Lord Panxersron merely objected, that such 
matters as these concerned not British diplomatists. Now we should 
like to know what subjects ought to occupy the attention of our paid 
officers at foreign capitals, if not such as this? The reason why we 
keep diplomatic people at high salaries at foreign capitals is, to enable 
us to give a certain direction to the actions of those courts, favourable 
if possible to British interests. But it would seem that we have had 
neither Minister nor Consul at Stockhola for fifteen months at a time; 
and Lord PaLmersTon justifies this fact, on the ground that the parties 
acting in their absence have left nothing to be desired by any description 
of persons. Supposing this to be true, perhaps it would be quite as well 
that the offices of Minister and Consul were abolished, and the expense 
thereof saved. We are not yet persuaded, however, that the interests of 
English trade have been as well watched over by Lord PatMurston’s 
stop-gaps; and having a Benthamiec partiality for the principle of ac- 
countability, we should be very glad to see a regular Consul and 
Minister recognized at Stockho!m, and held accountable to the British 
Government for the way in which their duties are discharged there. 
Mr. 2. THomson took fresh ground in his reply; protesting that it 
would be inconvenient to reveal what had passed; and the Morning 
Chronicle parrots forth its lament that the House should receive, with 
any feeling short of awe and respect, such an assurance from a Cobinet 
Minister. 

Mr. Grote supported Mr. Grsson in a cordial manner; thus testify- 
ing entire freedom from party trammels. It were to be wished that the 
more intelligent Liberals would oftener pursue an independent course. 
The “imbeciles” might by this means find it necessary to justify their 
conduct with somewhat less of the official nonchalance they habitually 
play off in replying to questions addressed to them by Members in the 
House. This Slito business must be followed up. 


























PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue present state and prospects of the Philharmonic Concerts must be 
a subject of regret to all who witnessed their vigorous youth and proud 
maturity—to those who remember the honourable motives which called 
the Society into existence, and the honoured names enrolled among its 
members—who recall the time when CLEMENTI, Crorcu, Cramer, and 
Artwoop, (men whose talents would have adorned any profession, and 
whose feelings towards music were those of the true artist,) presided over 
its counsels and gave the weight of their character and the benefit of their 
knowledge to its proceedings—when the Concerts were thronged with 
eager and delighted listeners, and every year produced some accession 
to the musical pleasure and improvement of the Socicty and its unprofes- 























sional supporters—when candidates for the privilege of subscribing 
were compelled to wait for distant vacancies, and when the “admitteq” 
to the Philharmonic Concerts were regarded in musical circles wit) 
envy similar to that which is directed to the “ exclusives” at Almack’s, 
Alas! those days are past. The concert-room on Monday night was 
not more than three quarters-filled,—scarcely, if it all, a larger audience 
than the Quartet Concerts assemble ; many of whom seemed to drop in and 
drop out like the frequenters of the shilling promenades at the Lyceum 
and more than half retired long before the concert terminated. ~ Much 
wonder and some indignation is expressed at this change; bat those 
who have honoured our musical lucubrations with their perusal, will haye 
been prepared for it. For some years past the Philharmonic Concerts 
have lost their true character and abandoned their primary design, 4 
seat in the direction has been sought and held for successive years by 
intrigue, and made subservient to paltry and private ends. Directors 
tickets have been made subservient to election purposes, and Directory 
patronage has been employed to push a pupil or a relation into an ep. 
gagement. ‘These and similar abuses we have from time to time eX. 
posed, predicting at the same time the decline of the Society, unless the 
remedy were forthwith unsparingly applied. The wrath of the music. 
jobbers followed of course, and we were denounced as the enemies of 
the Philharmonic. “ Their craft was in danger;” and they shouted 
amain, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” We regarded all this more 
in sorrow than in anger. The reproach of such men we were quite 
content to bear, but we cannot with equal serenity submit to the loss of 
such elements of power and pleasure as the Philharmonic orchestra 
comprises. We feared—not hoped—for the futiilment of our pres 
dictions; and they have been tco surely accomplished. It is now seen 
who were the honest friends and who the seifish and secret foes of the 
Society. We fear that reform is now too late. The receipts of the 
season will fall far short of its expenses, which must be met by a drain 
on the funds of the Society ; and the next season will be commenced 
with means further diminished, and, if the concert of Monday night be 
taken as a sample of the rest, with reputation not increased. And thus 
will be accelerated the downward progress of the Philhar ie Con- 
certs: approaching poverty will necessitate a more stingy expenditure; 
this, in turn, will further decrease the treasurer's receipts ; and the whole 
affair will break up. This is its natural progress and its destined end, 
looking at the existing state and tendency of things. These maybe 
changed, and the sentence of dissolution may be reversed; bat the cha- 
racter, object, and management of the Society must be changed, or its 
doom is sealed. 

There has been a talk of Larorvy’s setting up an opposition Philhar- 
monic; and the probability is that he will. But the pear is not yet ripe, 
With his command of instrumental and his monopoly of a certain class 
of vocal power, the establisliment of a poweriul rival to the Philhar- 
monie Concerts would be easily accomplished. ‘To such 2 possible 
al, knowledge, and fidelity, 
It has little to fear from sloth, ignor: | treachery. 

It might have been anticipated that, with such @ prospect before 
them, the Directors would have mustered up a little show of diligence. 
But no! As if unaware that apathy on the part of public caterers 





















attack should have been opposed ener 





begets corresponding apathy on the part of those for whom they have 
to provide, they slumber and dream on as heretofore. 
strumental novelty appears in their opening scheme. 

FIRST CONCERT—MONDAY, MARCH 4, 
AcT I. 


Not a single in- 
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Concerto, 
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** Children pray”’ ........ 
Overture (Ms.) “ Parisiua”’ 












Sinfonia in C (No. 1)....... PO ee ee Setanved BROLART. 
Mr. Puriurrs, ‘ Revenge, ‘Limotheus ¢ . 
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Taught by former experience, perhaps the Directors judged wisely in 
selecting, for the night of Sir GuorGr SmMart’s conductors hip, Sinfonias 
and Overtures which the band knew by heart, and in which the time 
heater’s office was, unless he chose to do mischief, but a sineeure. Beating 
the time of Beeruoven in Dor Mozarrin € to the Philharmonic band, 
is somewhat a superfluous waste of power. The difficulty with them 
would be to play any other time or any other notes than such as fr 
quent repetition has imprinted on their memories. In Bennett 
Overture mischief was done; the time being given nearly a crotchet in 
the bar slower than that of the composer. RicHarpson’s Flute Con- 
certo was a most finished display of the powers of his ment, 
limited though they be. He is a pupil of Nicrronson, and it was almost 
like a revival of Nicronson himscif—the same brilliant, silver tone; 
the saine faultless execution: his sforzando alone was wanted io make 
the resemblance complete. 

Miss Brrew evineed her capability to encounter Mozart's “ Per 
pieta.” Her liquid notes and extensive range fitted her to execute this 
beautiful scena; and had she omitted all the alterations which. we pre- 
sume, were pencilled into her song, she would have been heard with un- 
mingled pleasure; but these, often vulgar and always commonplace 
addenda, materially detracted from the gencral excellence of the pert 
formance. The accompaniment of the first movement was straggling 
and unsteady, Pru..ips’s song was respeciable, but not more, SeouRs 
very sweet duet, plucked from one of his hymns, was sung in excellent 
taste. Manvens fully sustained the character we gave him last season, 
and is rising to be one of our best tenor-singers. The general effect of 
this fragment was marred by the offensive prominence of BAUMANN S 
fuzzy tone on the bassoon; which, throughout, gave us not the round, 
full, and distinct notes of the instrument, but something more Te- 
sembling the noise which a child makes with a comb and a piece of 
paper. BAauMANn’s style of playing, though occasionally fine, is marred 
by the effort, at all hazards and under all circumstances, to be promi- 
nently heard. Few persons remained to hear the Quintet ; and, before 
the Overture finished, the Conductor was left alone in his glory. 
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MR. BUXTON’S AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
Ix reviewing the life and character of WiterRrorces,* we observed, 
that, “allowing for the growing humanity of the age, it may be 
questioned whether the Negro race has benefited much by. his 
efforts. He has turned an open trade, capable of regulation, into 
an illicit intercourse, which cannot admit of it, and aggravated the 
horrors of the voyage ; whilst, whatever discouragement has been 
given to cultivation in our own Colonies—which an honest Go- 
rernment could have controlled—has been the cause of fresh im- 
portations in other countries, over which we have no control what- 
ever.” his, and more than this, has received a frightful confir- 
mation in the pages of the friend, coadjutor, and successor of W1- 
yim Wirperrorce. Fifty years ago, as Mr. Buxron informs his 
readers, the annual exportation of Negroes from Africa, was esti- 
mated at 80,000: it is now at least 200,000; with a proportionate 
mortality in Africa during the journey to the coast, and the delay 
at the slave-stations. The horrors of the voyage are fearfully in- 
ereased. The old regulation was in the ratio of five persons to 


three tons: now, says a witness, they “are packed more like bales | 
*| we had spent twenty millions in gifts to planters; squandered half 


of goods than human beings;” in 1834 a slaver was captured, of 
only 74 tons burden, with “350 Negroes crammed on board of 
her;” andin the same year a brig of 202 tons had 521 slaves on 
board. In 1791, it was shown, in papers presented to the Lords, 
that the average mortality in 15,754 Negrees, openly conveyed 
under the Slave-carrying Regulation Act, was 83 per cent.; in 





1792, the average loss was somewhat less than 17 per cent.: the 
Reverend Joun Newton, who in his youth had been the captain 
of a slaver, reckoned that the mortality in his day was about one- 
fourth. ‘The average loss in the existing trade cannot be told, on 
account of the secrecy in which it is shrouded; but here are 
isolated faets and opinions. Captain Owen says, that the slavers 
consider “ they make an excellent veyage if they save one-third of 
the number embarked;” “some are so fortunate as to save one- 
half of their cargo: Captain Coox writes to the same effect; 
other authorities make it lower, but the lowest is one-third ; all 
this being independent of deaths after the arrival in America, the 
consequence of the inconceivable horrors and hardships of the 
passage. But in some cases the whole perish, being thrown over- 
board during a chase,t or through sickness, or die of disease and 
want induced by this system of close packing. 

Nor is it possible, Mr. Buxron conceives, to prevent these evils, 
in the mode we have been and are pursuing. The vaunted “Spanish 
treaty” is discovered to be a failure: Spanish vessels sail under 
their own flag, to save the trifling fee for which the Portuguese 
colonial governors will sell permission to use the colours and papers 
of Portugal. Brazil has prohibited the slave-trade : “The im- 
portati 1 











’"—says a Brazilian Senator speaking in the Senate—‘ has 
been muuch more considerable than it was before, when the com- 
merce was unfettered and legal,” (page 12); though the public 
importations were then at the rate of about 80,000 a year, exclusive 
of those smuggled to save the duty. But if Spain, Portugal, and 
Brazil, argues Mr. Buxton, would join heart and hand in putting 
anend to the trade, it would go to Buenos Ayres and La Plata ; 
and if driven thence, the New American State of Texas would 
absorb the whole number of Negroes now annually torn from their 
homes; and the United States has expressly declared she never 
will concede the right of search. 

The reader may perhaps suppose that our method of presenting 
the pith alone of Mr. Buxrox’s facts and views has lent them 
undue foree. Let him satisfy himself by a few extracts. 

EFFECTS OF THE ABOLITION SYSTEM. 

Passing over hundreds of cases of a description similar to those which T haye 
noticed, | have now done with these heart-sickening details; and the melan- 
choly truth is foreed upon us, that, notwithstanding all that has been accom- 
plished, the cruelties and horrors of the passage across the Atlantic have in- 
creased ; nay more, they have been uggravated by the very efforts which we have 
made for the abolition of the traffic. ig . bi 

It is melancholy to reflect, that the efforts which we have so long and so per- 
severin¢ly made for the abolition of the Slave-trade, should not only have been 
attended with complete fuilure, but with an increase of Negro mortality. 

RESULTS OF ABOLITION LABOURS. 

Millions of money and multitudes of lives have been sacrificed ; and in re- 
turn for all, we have only the afflicting conviction that the Slave-trade is as 
far as ever from being suppressed. Nay, [ am afraid the fact is not to be dis- 
puted, that while we have thus been endeavouring to extinguish the traflic, it 

as actually doubled in amount. . * 

_l'wice as many human beings are now its victims as when Wilberforce and 
Clarkson entered upon their noble task ; and each individual of this increased 
number, in addition to the horrors which were endured in former times, has to 
suffer from being eribbed up in a narrower space, and on board a vessel where 
accommodation is sacrificed to speed. Painful as this is, it becomes still more 
distressing if it shall appear that our present system has not failed by mis- 

* Spectator, 9th June 1838, 
t If Negroes are not found on board, the vessel cannot be touched. 











chance, from want of energy, or from want of expenditure, but that the system 
ttself is erroneous, and must necessarily be attended with di intment. 

Hitherto we have effected no other change than a change im the flag under 
which the trade is carried on. It was stated by our Ambassador at Paris, to 
the French Minister, in 1824, (I speak from memory,) that the French ff 
covered the villains of all nations. For some years afterwards the Spani 
flag was generally used. Now, Portugal sells her flag, and the greater part of 
the trade is carried on under it. Her governors openly sell, at a fixed price, 
the use of Portuguese papers and flag. 

It has been proposed to declare the trade piracy: but even if all 
nations were to accede to such a declaration, Mr. Buxton declares 
it must fail. 

But now I will make a supposition still more Utopian than any of the pre- 
ceding. All nations shall have acceded to the Spanish Treaty, and that treaty 
shall be rendered more effective. They shall have linked to it the article of 
piracy ; the whole shall have been clenched by the cordial concurrence of the 
authorities at home and the populace in the colonies. With all this, we shall 
be once more defeated and battled by contraband trade. 

The power which will overcome our efforts is the extraordinary profit of the 
slave-trader. It is, I believe, an axiom at the Customhouse, that no illicit 
trade can be suppressed, where the profits exceed 30 per cent. 

I will prove that the profits of the slave-trader are nearly five times that 
amount. “ Of the enormous profits of the Slave-trade,” says Commissioner 
Macleay, “the most correct idea will be formed by taking an example. The 
last vessel condemned by the Mixed Commission was the Firm.” He gives the 
cost of 
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There was a clear profit on the human cargo of this vessel of 18,6402, or 
just 180 per cent.; and will any one who knows the state of Cuba and Brazil 
pretend that this is not enough to shut the mouth of the informer, to arrest 
the arm of the police, to blind the eyes of the magistrates, and to open the 
doors of the prison ? 

It is to be regretted, that all this had not been found out before 








that sum in naval expenses on the coast of Africa ; sacrificed many 
valuable lives in that pestiferous region; alienated the minds of 
the West Indian Colonists; subjected our Tropical possessions to 
an experiment of which those who know the most predict the worst 5 
and, more lamentable thau all, so irritated the slave-owner through- 
out the whole American continent, Nerth and South, that he is 
unlikely ever to bear an interference with his people, or to 
admit the law to modify—to try himself to improve the mental 
condition of his slaves, or to hold out the hope of a peaceable 
transmission of slavery into serfdom, and of serfdom into free- 
dom. A more complete failure of sixty years’ systematic agi- 
tation, it is difficult to conceive; or a more distressing example 
of the mischiefs springing from sentimental legislation, in disregard 
of the whole facts of the case, in ignorance of the social system to 
be influenced, and without a large survey and a philosophic per- 
ception of the moral and physical condition of the people to be 
acted upon, as well as of the interests to be affected. 

For the purpose in view,—which is, to unfold in detail the failure 
of all our Abolition efforts, the extent and horrors of the present 
Slave-trade, and the natural capabilities of Africa for commerce in 
| valuable productions,—Mr. Bexron’s volume is a very able and 


business-like production; the subjects clearly arranged and subdi- 
vided ; the facts well selected; the matter forcible and weighty, 
and not overlaid in the exposition. At the same time, the book is 
like a play without a catastrophe. The end of the author's labours 
is the establishment of a plan by which the Slave-trade shall be 
put an end to by cutting it up at its roots, and directing the atten- 
tion of the native Africans to a more profitable trade than crimping 
and kidnapping their countrymen. This plan, however, it is not 
deemed expedient to promulgate yet; because it has been sub- 
mitted to Government, and awaits their decision. If this secrecy 
is in obedience to etiquette merely, it may be well enough: if se- 
crecy is an essential of the scheme, we should doubt its efficiency. 
Any plan, to be effectual, must be founded upon the nature of 
existing things; the social and physical capabilities of Africa to 
produce—the power and will of Great Britain to purchase; and 
these are not like a military coup de main, or ajuggler’s sleight-of- 
hand, whose effects vanish in the disclosure. On the contrary, 
they are matters which governments cannot create or destroy ; all 


they can do is to further their development.* 








~~ 








* The reader who is interested in the subject, may consult Mr. Larrp’s 
Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa, by the River Niger; © 
Varrativ E lit the Int fA R Viger ; or 
our review of the work, aud of the author's cheap and practical suggestions as 
to the best mode of carrying on an inland African trade.— Spectator, Nos. 474 


} and 475, 29th July and 5th August 1837. 








LAING'S TOUR IN SWEDEN. 
Ture essential difference between Mr. Larne’s Residence in Nore 
way and his Jour in Sweden may be thus indicated—he wrote a 


| book on Norway because he had lived there ; he weut to Sweden to 


write a book. 

The avowed purpose of this tour was to gather ** facts or ob- 
servations from which to appreciate and describe the advance of 
society towards a higher condition in morals, laws, good govern- 
ment, physical wellbeing, and civilization,” as well as to “ collect 
ordinary facts of common occurrence in the country, and to draw 
from them obvious conclusions on the state of its inhabitants:” a task 
which the author has fulfilled to a certain extent, and perhaps as well 
as could be done by under the circumstances. But neither powers, 
experience, nor ability, can supply the place of slowly-gathered ma- 
terials, or do the work of time. After reaching Sweden by the usual 
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route of Hamburg and Copenhagen, Mr. Laine sojourned a short 
time at Stockholm, probably mixing in. society, reading the news- 
papers, and examining the i a statistics: but at Christiana 
(the capital of Norway) he spent a whole winter. From Stockho!m 
he took a trip in a steam-boat to Umea, in West Bothnia; drove 
inland as far as the roads.would let him; and returned to Stock- 
holm by land: which is just the same as if a foreigner should go 
from London to Hull by steam, and come back in a gig. He 
further ran across ‘the Baltic to the curious Isle of Gothland ; 
visited a gentleman farmer there ; looked at his land; inquired the 
price of farms and produce ; and examined Wigsby, the capital— 
the whilom mart of the North, and the precursor of the Hanseatic 
Towns. But in Norway, he spent a summer as a traveller; a 
winter as an observer, and student of its language and institutions, 
in the house of a provincial officer of eminence ; and he lived there 
a whole year as a farmer and man of business. The cream of this 
experience filled a volume on Norway, without previous design or 
effort : he has been compelled to eke out the matter for Sweden, 
by a sort of vignette of Hamburg and Denmark, and two or three 
tail-pieces, on the Royal Family of Sweden, and a sketch of 
their policy towards Norway,—this last being about the fullest and 
most satisfactory piece of writing in the book, except the incidental 
sketches, taken fresh from nature. 

The defect of the work is a manufactured, or at least a disqui- 
sitional character, in many places ; possessing skill, ability, and of 
informing value, but wanting both the spirit and the interest which 
result from facts derived from life. In despite of an education co- 
extensive with the nation, and a church establishment rigidly atten- 
tive after its way, the Swedes, Mr. Larne asserts, are the lowest 
in the moral scale of all the nations*of Europe. This judgment, how- 
ever, is not formed from any thing which he saw, but from a 
comparison of national statistics of crime: important and worthy 
of consideration, no doubt, but available in England without going 
to Sweden: whilst the superiority of police in one country, the 
exactness with which facts are registered, and other circumstances, 
may detract very greatly from the conclusion. We cannot, be the 
array of tables what they may, believe that Sweden is lower.in the 
moral scale than Spain and Portugal—whether we speak of im- 
morality or of positive crime. 

The cause of this alleged immorality, Mr. Larne attributes to 
effete institutions, which having foutgrown their uses, now only 
produce class monopolies, corrupting those who profit by them and 
oppressing the rest of the community ; and to laws opposed to the 
spirit of the age, and only fitted for a totally different state of so- 
ciety. The latter view is supported by various abuses, which fell 
under his own observation: but the former is deduced from statis- 
tics, the population returns, and the Red Book. These deductions 
are, however, curious and informing, and the points often acutely 
put; as in this 

SUMMARY OF THE SWEDISH CONSTITUENT POWERS. 

The Swedish Diet meets in four separate chambers—that of nobles, of clergy, 
of peasants, of burgesses ; and every measure has to pass through each cham- 
ber and its committees separately, and is adopted or rejected by the plurality 
of chambers. The best idea of the real and practical working of the Swedish 
constitution may be drawn from an analysis of an ordinary Diet. The house 
of nobility in the Diet before the last consisted, as before stated, of 492 mem- 
bers, of whom 17 were independent of the executive in their circumstances 
and position in society: the house of clergy consisted of 57 members, all in 
office, and depending for advancement or family advantage upon court favour : 
the house of burgesses consisted of 47 members, of whom 15 were burgo- 
masters appointed by the crown, 10 were counsellors, and 4 counsellors of 
commerce, all more or less connected officially with the crown: the house of 
peasants consisted of 122 members. Of the whole Diet, consisting of 718 
members in all, 164 members only, viz. 17 of the house of nobles, 25 of the 
house of burgesses, and the 122 of the house of peasants, were not visibly 
connected by office with the executive or court. The house of nobility in this 
constitution represents about 13,500 individuals, and property valued at 75 
millions of dollars: the house of clergy, 14,000 individuals, and 1 million of 
dollars: the house of burgesses, about 66,000 individuals, and about 35 mil- 
lions of dollars; and the house of peasantry, 2 millions of individuals, and 
175 millions of dollars. The three chambers of nobility, clergy, and burgesses, 
representing together only 90,000 individuals, have each as much weight in the 
legislature as the remaining house, representing 2 millions of people, with 175 
millions of dollars: and the 72,417 people of condition, with property valued and 
taxed for 59 millions of dollars, are not represented at all. We sometimes hear the 
Swedish constitution talked of by Swedish travellers (noblemen) as something 
excellent: it is so for them. 

Though we point out the causes of the inferiority of the present 
volume to the Norway of Mr. Laine, it must not be inferred that the 
work is either made-up or trashy. The author is a man of ac- 
quirement, experience, knowledge of affairs, and great ability. 
His statistical facts are selected with judgment, and commented 
upon with sagacity; his disquisitions are those of a man of sense ; 
and, besides such things as these, the work contains many striking 
descriptions and comparisons, the result of immediate observation, 
or deductions from inquiries and experience. 

Taking our extracts indifferently from any subject, we will begin 
with a comparison between a Swedish coasting-town and places of 
the same class in Scotland. The reader who would find Umea on 
the map, may look about two-thirds up the Gulf of Bothnia, in 
latitude 64°. 

“ Last night, before the gale came on, we sat on deck; and a lady who 
in any country would have been called beautiful, played the guitar and sang 
Italian airs as we glided over the smooth sea in the evening sunbeams. Can 
this be the road to Lapland, I thought, or am I coasting on the Adriatic? It 
is rather ridiculous, when we consider on the spot the false impressions which 
travellers give us of distant places—innocently, no doubt, because these are 
their real impressions received in an excited state of mind. . This Umea, and 
all the towns I have passed, are, in sober reality, very like our own coast-side 
towns of the same population. The people earn their living in the same way, 


by the fisheries, the trade of ship-building, and the supplying the neighbouring 





country with;wares. The people are clad_in the same way—the peasay 
very like our own Scoteh country people. In some respects the difference 4 
pears to mé in favour of the little towns here. They are more open and airy. 
the streets better paved and cleaner, the houses more roomy and nice, ¢i4 
meanest with wirdow-curtains or blinds and flower-pots in the windows, and 
much better washed and scoured. The inns are better. I am here in g on 
comfortable, cleaner house, than any of our smaller towns in the north of Sof. 
land, excepting perhaps Inverness, can boast-of. In this little town of | 0 
inhabitants, at the distance of 470 miles from the capital, there are two 
booksellers’ shops; in which I found a good stock of modern hooks 
among others the Life of Columbus, by Washington Irving, in English, All 
the comforts, conveniences, and, to judge by the appearance of the ladies and 
gentlemen, the elegancies of a refined lite are to be found in as great abundance 
as in our small towns, and perhaps even extending lower in society, from the 
daily mode of living being less costly, In the appearance or habits of the peo. 
ple, there is nothing to give you the idea of ignorance, rawness, or a lov stata 
of manners. There is nothing of Lapland here, except perhaps in the food, | 
had seen graf lax, that is, rough salmon, or, in other words, raw salmon, on the 
carte of a restaurateur in Stockholm : and seeing other people eat it with relish, 
I called for a portion too, but could not bring myself to swallow a slice of ray 
fish, * * * With this raw breakfast we had better ale and wine (both 
French wine and Madeira) than we would get in the inn of a country town in 
Scotland. Dinner was well dressed ; and except that custard over the spinage 
is not our way of using these eatables, presented nothing different from Stock. 
holm. The linen, beds, and every article in the household being clean, nice 
and in order, the servant-girls very neatly dressed, and the kitchen as nice ani 
bright as in any English house, the difference between this town and the chief 
towns, for instance, of Ross-shire or Caithness, in the comforts or refinement; 
of civilized life, do not strike me as exhibiting any balance against the capit,| 
of Umea Lapmark.” 





MANUFACTURE OF TAR. 

Tar is a third article of manufacture. The machinery of the world coul4 
scarcely go on without tar; yet we seldom think of inquiring how it is made, 
Fir-trees, (pinus silvestris,) which are stunted, or from situation not adapted 
for the saw-mil!, are pecled of the bark a fathom or two up the stem. This jg 
done by degrees, so that the tree should not decay and dry up at once, but for fire 
or six years should remain in a vegetating state, alive but not growing. The sa 
thus checked makes the wood richer in tar; and at the end of six years the 
tree is cnt down, and is found converted almost entirely into the substance 
from which tar is distilled. The roots, rotten stubs, and scorched trunks of 
the trees felled for clearing land, are all used for making tar. In the burning or 
distilling, the state of the weather, rain or wind, in packing the kiln, will make 
a difference of 15 or 20 per cent. in the produce of tar. The labour of 
transporting the tar out of the forest to the river-side is very great. The 
errels containing tar are always very thick and strong, because on the way to 
market they have often to be committed to the stream to carry them down the 
rapids and water-falls. 

Here is part of a fairy picture of Angermanland, between 1 and2 
degrees South of Umea. 

The people of these two countries, North and South Angermanland, seem 
to unite on a small scale all the advantages of a manufacturing and agricul 
tural population more fully than any district I have ever seen. The land is 
allin small estates in the possession of the peasants. ‘The men do the farm 
business, the women are driving a not less profitable branch of industry. 
There is full employment at the loom, or in spinning, for old and young of the 
female sex. Servants are no burden. About the houses and inside there is 
all the cleanliness and neatness of a thriving manufacturing, and the abundance 
of an agricultural population. The table-linen laid down even for your glass 
of milk and piece of bread, is always clean; the beds and sheets always nice 
and white. Srseviniy is well clad; for their manufacturing is like their farm- 
ing—for their own use in the first place, and the surplus only as a secondary 
object, for sale; and from the number of little nick-nacks in their households, 
such as good tables and chairs, window-curtains and blinds—which no hut is 
without—clocks, tine bedding, papered rooms, and a few books, it is evident that 
they lay out their winnings on their comforts, and that they are not on a low 
scale of social wellbeing, but on as high a scale as such of our artisans as 
have a clear view of constant living by their trades. This is Sweden. 

_ Ilere is a sketch of a race well known in the history of Gts- 
TAvus Vasa. 
THE DALECARLIANS. 

The Dalecarle still thinks himself, as our Highlanders do, of a superior caste, 
and adheres proudly to his white wadmal coat, his breeches with huge buttons 
and knee-buckles, his hose gartered below the knee; and his wife to her red 
stockings, high-hecled shoes, and yellow cap. Every parish or dale, however, has 
some peculiar colour or stripe, but all the women use this shoe with a high 
heel or prop under the hinder part of the foot. It has given them a peculiar 
kind of gait, from the back sinews not being so much exerted, and the fore 
sinews more. When they are walking barefoot at this season, they bring the 
fore part of the foot first to the ground, as soldiers of old used to be drilled in 
vain to do. I can distinguish a Dal woman walking barefoot by her gait. It 
is an evil attending this adherence to their ancient dress, dwellings, and modes 
of living, that they have acquired no tastes or habits counteracting the ten- 
dency to over-multiplication ; no expensive wants rendering marriage incom- 
patible with habitual gratifications, or with social standing. They have, from 
want of these checks, married and multiplied, and divided their little proper- 
tics to an extent similar} to what, from the same cause, takes place among 
tenantry of Ireland. 

DEMOCRACY AND MONARCHY. 

Modern history presents few events so instructive to posterity as the kind of 
experimental trial, as it may be called, between the purely monarchical princi- 
ple and the purely liberal or democratical, which has been going on during the 
last twenty years between Denmark and Norway. The government of Den- 
mark is purely Monarchical, that of Norway more Democratical than any 
other constitution in Europe; and twenty-one years ago both countries started 
with an equalized public debt, and equally exhausted by the calamities of war. 
On the separation of Norway from the Danish crown, the latter justly claimed that 
a fair proportion of the common public debt of the two countries should be taken 
over by Norway. ‘This claim was sanctioned by the Allied Powers ; and asit 
was virtually a recognition by them of Norway as a self-existing independent 
state, and not a mere province or part of Sweden, and was in itself just, it was 
acceded to by the Storthing. The Danish government had no reason to make 
their claim for less than Norway’s fair proportion of the common debt, adjusted 
according to the respective means and resources of the two countries. Thus 
both nations started, twenty-one years ago, with equal debt in proportion to 
their property and population ; but Norway, with the disadvantage of having to 
form every thing required in an independent state, all the head departments of 
its former government having been concentrated in Copenhagen ; Denmar' 
with the slivaltthiges not only of superior climate, soil, and capital, but of hav- 
ing all eivil and military establishments already formed. What have been the 
results of legislation on these two distinct principles of government, after @ 
course of twenty-one years of uninterrupted peace? Norway has paid o 
her debt except 3,127,771 Norwegian dollars—due_ principally within the 
country, and not redeemable ; has formed nilitary, naval, and civil establish- 
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ments suitable to her condition ; has regularly diminished the taxes in propor- 
tion to the reduction of her debt; and in the one-and-twenticth year, has been 
able to take off the direct taxes on property altogether—finding the indirect 
taxes sufficient to cover the expenditure, with a sufficiently large surplus. 
Denmark, during the same period, has augmented her public debt to about, it 
js conjectured—for on the monarchical principle these are not matters laid 
clearly before the public—the sum of one hundred and twenty-seven millions of 
Danish rix-dollars ; has every year had an under balance, or excess of expendi- 
ture above income, of one-and-a-half millions, and at the very time the Nor- 
wegian Storthing was paying off the last of its foreign loaus and debts that 
were redeemable, and relieving the people from all direct taxes on their land ; 
Baron Rothschild arrived in Copenhagen. 

Before leaving Mr. Larne, we may observe, that hypercritics 
might cavil with him for what would appear to be contradictions, 
and is perhaps inconsistency; his particular facts not always 
squaring with his general conclusions. For this, however, we can 
readily account: his statistics, or his second-hand information, 
whether from books or men, led him to conclusions which his 
sketches of what he saw do not always support,—a dilemma inse- 
parable from his present mode of composition. A man who lei- 
surely considers his authorities, thoroughly digests his matter, and, 
after making it his own, pours it out in state of complete fusion, 
may be erroneous, but he will always produce that consistent whole 
which must be wanting to a rapidly-concocted book. 


CAPTAIN MIGNAN’S WINTER JOURNEY TO 

KOORDISTAUN. 
Tur titlepage of these volumes is not explicit. The work consists 
of an overland journey from England to India, made nearly ten years 
ago (in 1829) ; with the narrative of which are intermingled vari- 
ous episodes, touching the ambition of Russia, the modes in which 
she can invade India, the proper methods to be taken to prevent 
her, the unfair treatment of the author in reference to the survey 
of the Euphrates, the pirates of the Persian Gulf, and the attack 
by a detachment from the Indian army upon the Arab tribe of Beni- 
boo-Ali in 1821. 

The route of Captain Mrenan from St. Petersburg to Tabriz, 
the capital of the North-western provinces of Persia, was preciscly 
the same as that of Lieutenant Conouty : in fact there is but one 
road. The Captain, however, had this advantage over the Lieu- 
tenant, that he travelled in the suite of the Persian Ambassador, 
and thus became a witness to the splendid manner in which Kussia 
imposes upon the senses of a foreign diplomatist as well as a par- 
taker of the entertainments got up for him. From Tabriz he struck 
off in a Southerly direction ; and, entering Koordistaun below Lake 
Ouroomia, a sort of Dead Sea, reached its capital, Soolimaniah, by 
apass of Mount Zagros ; which he argues was the route of XrNo- 
PHON in his retreat with the Ten Thousand. Thence he traversed 
the Desert to Bagdad ; and descending the Tigris and Euphrates 
to the Persian Gulf, reached Bombay by sea. 

Although not a very just or penetrating observer, Captain Mie- 
KAN is an agreeable describer of what he does see; tells a story 
pleasantly ; hits off a party, a person, or an obvious national cha- 
racteristic ; and sketches scenery well, though his jive touches 
occasionally mar the effect. And had the narrative been published 
soon after the journey was performed, it would have formed one 
yolune of agreeable and instructive reading. But although the 
lapse of time has not made any change in the manners of the 
Koords, in the behaviour of the Persian Ambassador and his suite, 
(which got drunk every night,) in the scenery of the countries, in 
the difficulties of a winter journey through the Steppes of Russia 
and the Caucasus, or in the personal characteristics Captain Mic- 
nan has pictured in his pages, yet it seems to have been thought 
that one volume would not suffice, and that something must be 
said about the present “ position of affairs in the East.” Hence 
the work has a disjointed and double character—a mingling of 
matter gathered from reality and belonging to the subject, with 
that which has been taken ‘from books, pumped up from memory, 
or forced out by thinking. Captain Mienan, whenever he reaches 
acity of note, enters a new region, or notes a strange custom, calls 
up his reading, quoting Scripture, the Classics, Gino, or old 
travellers, to mark coincidences; but with no other effect than to 
overlay his own descriptions. ‘The accounts of the Arab pirates, 
and of the campaigns against them, though not devoid of interest, 


‘are incoinplete in themselves, and are felt to be out of place. 


The disquisitions on Russia have these further disadvantages—they 
seem to have been written upon the materials of 1829, but the cir- 
cumstances of 1838 ; and, one would fancy, before the news arrived 
of the repulse from Herat and the late movements in India. The 
mixed passion, therefore, of fear and admiration with which he re- 
gards the diplomacy of Russia, seems almost ludicrous after late 
events. [er agents, he will have it, have been moiling and un- 
dermining in all directions for many years past; and lo! their 
labours are rendered vain by a single stroke, in the right place, at 
the right time. The Russians are further from the invasion of 
India, and not nearer the conquest of Persia, than when Paske- 
witcu boasted at Tiflis, in our author's “hearing,” that he waited 
but for “the Emperor's orders to take possession of Persia:” a 
brag made with a purpose, which it seems to have answered. 
Travelling with his wife, two children, and it would appear some 
Native traders for the benefit of his escort, Captain Mranan was 
hot in a condition to court adventure, or to deviate from the 
beaten track ; and his sketches of the Koords are not much fuller 
than those of Mr. Frazer in his Winter Journey; though he fell 
in with a better class, and gives them a better character. We shall 
Not therefore confine ourselves to Koordistan; but take our ex- 
tracts indifferently from any part. 


RUSSIAN HUMANITY. 


At the defile of Annanour, which is another quarantine station in the re- 
cesses of this stupendous chain, we met a poor peasant overwhelmed with grief 
prostrated before the commandant, and exclaiming, “ My wife and parents are 
lying dead of the plague in the next village; I am afraid to bury them.” The 
Russian instantly despatched a party of soldiers to set fire to all the neighbour- 
ing hamlets; and turning to me, said, smilingly, “’Tis my vocation!” I gave 
the unfortunate sufferer a few roubles, which the commandant noticing, he 
laughed, and ridiculed the concern I expressed for this miserable Ossatinian. I 
subsequently mentioned the circumstance to Field-Marshal Count Paskewitch 
at Tiflis, who also laughed and said, “ You Englishmen are always inclined to 
regard with seriousness the veriest trifles.” 

PASKEWITCH. 

The Marshal’s manner was repulsive, or rather, I should say, he spoke with 
that quick and decided tone which is not agreeable in society. His eagle and 
restless eye never looked in the countenance of the individual whom he was 
addressing, but still seemed to know what was passing in his mind. Mrs. Mig- 
nan always felt a kind of fear at his immediate presence, and was somewhat 
puzzled to answer all his rapid and inquisitive questions. It was a relief when 
he turned to address another object. He is the only Field Marshal in the 
Russian army. 

According to Captain Mienax, immuring the women has very 
little effects in securing their fidelity. This is from his account at 
Tabriz. 

In speaking of the women, I shall briefly remark that they have intrigue to 
their fingers’ ends, dla Francaise. The women of the higher orders are ex- 
tremely profligate, and when engaged in an assignation, quit their home wrapt 
in the impenetrable chdder of one of their female slaves. They frequently run 
great risks, and many a paramour has lost his life on account of these women, 

* * * * x 

There is no country on carth where the women have greater opportunities 
for immoral conduct than Persia. Major Hart assured me that when the Rus- 
sians were in possession of Tabriz, many of the nobles fled to Khoi, Aroomia, 
and other adjacent towns, leaving their wives and slaves in possession of their 
houses and of their liberty. These women actually flocked at nightfall to the 
citadel, where mary of the Russian officers were quartered, and in such num- 
hers, that the sentries were compelled to repel them with the but-end of their 
firelocks, or they would have been completely overpowered. Ou admission to 
the officers, it was at first supposed that fear had driven them there for protec- 
tion; but it soon appeared that other motives induced their flight. I could add 
many other facts, but the foregoing will, I think, be sufficient to show that the 
Persians have some cause for secluding their women. Indeed, the feeling 
which they entertain towards the sex is admirably expressed in one of their 
own words, which we should translate into “frailty,” or “weakness.” Shak- 
spere’s celebrated words in Hamlet, 

« Frailty, thy name is woman! ”’ 
is highly characteristic of the Persian ladies. 
THE CAMEL’S THORN. 

Another plant, eminently deserving of notice, grows in thick round tufts 
covered with long spines. It covers the lowest tracts of country, sometimes to 
such an extent as to obstruct a traveller’s progress through it. This lowly 
shrub affords a most beautiful exemplification of the merciful care of Pro- 
vidence and the fitness of the Creator’s designs. It abounds also in Arabia, 
India, Africa, Tartary, and Persia. In the vast deserts of those countries it is 
the ouly food of the camel, that valuable inhabitant of such unfriendly wastes. 
These noble animals browse upon it in preference to any other herb. Their 
mastication of it produces a frothy salivation at the mouth, which appears to 
impart to them a very pleasurable sensation. Its lasting verdure refreshes 
the eye of a traveller, and, from the property possessed by its deep-searching, 
tough, fibrous roots, of collecting the scanty moisture of an arid plain, we 
known to the Bedouin, it is converted to the essential purposes of aiding in 
the production of a grateful and healthy nourishment for man. The stem of 
the plant is, in spring, divided near to the root ; a single seed of the water- 
melon is then inserted in the fissure, and the carth replaced about the thorn. 
The seed becomes a parasite, and the nutritive matter, which the brittle 
succulent roots of the melon are ill-adapted to collect, is abundantly supplied 
by the deeper searching and tougher fibres of the root of this thorn. An abun- 
dance of good water-melons is thus periodically forced from saline soils in- 
capable of other culture. 

PHILOSOPHICAL ESTIMATE OF THE VALUE OF LIFE. 


The mehmaundar told me a man ofa certain tribe had the day before mur- 
dered his father. ‘He will, of course, be put to death,” I observed. “Ido 
not think he will,” said the mehmaundar ; “ he is himself heir, and there is no 
one to demand the blood.” “ Will not the prince of the country take care that 
this parricide does not escape?” “ The eH he coolly replied, cannot inter- 
fere in acase like this, unless appealed to; and, after all, if the affair be agi- 
tated, the murder will be compounded. Among Koords, who are always at war, 
the life of an active young man is much too valuable to be taken away on 
account of a dead old one!” 

KOORDISTAUN TOLERATION. 

Without the town an infinite number of tombs extended across the road. 
On asking our Koordish guide why the dead reposed in so public a spot ? he 
replied nearly thus: _‘ Mahomimedans always like to select the roadside for a 
burial-place, in the hope that the departed spirit may obtain pardon at the 
hands of the Prophet, from the prayers that you and I offer up in its behalf.” 
“ But,” I rejoined, “how can my prayers avail, since you hold me to be a 
Giaovr?” To this he said, “Al Ullah! God is great, Mahommed is his 
prophet! There is no objection; it is a matter that rests between you and 
your God; if your mother taught you an infidel creed, you are quite as safe as 
the Osmanlees themselves.” 

In explanation of this, it may be added, that the more orthodox 
neighbours of the Koords say they “ fear neither God nor Devil.” 

Taking the account of Captain Mranan respecting the survey of 
the Euphrates, as it stands, his treatment seems not only unfair, 
but inexplicable : and we suspect this has somewhat biassed him 
in his remarks upon the choice of Residents at the courts of the 
Company’s allies, and his censure of their inefficient and inattentive 
diplomacy. That interest in India, as in other places, will have 
an effect, we can readily believe; but systematic favouritism, and 
a sacrifice of their large interests to private influence, is not a 
charge that can fairly be made against the Indian Governments, 
when we look at the results of their diplomacy, and whilst the names 
of Matcoum, Exveuinstone, Burnes, Crawrurp, and various 
others, exist to refute the unsupported and general assertion of 
a disappointed and injured applicant. 
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MEMOIRS OF A FIELD-OFFICER IN THE INDIAN ARMY, 


Tuese Memoirs are the autobiography of the late Major Davip 
Price, a man of some standing as an Oriental scholar, and known 
to Indian students for his “‘ Chronological Retrospect of the Prin- 
cipal Events of Mahommedan History,” an “Essay towards the 
History of Arabia, antecedent to the birth of Mahommed,” and 
various translations. 

The period of time embraced in Major Pricr’s autobiography, is 
from his birth in 1762, till his retirement from India and active 
service in 1804; and, as a whole, is a somewhat tedious affair, con- 
sisting of reminiscences and extracts from journals, relating to mat- 
ters which seldom have much interest for any beyond the persons 
immediately concerned. This, however, is the fault of the old nar- 
rator in overlaying his theme; for there are characteristic points 
both in his early life and in the times in which he lived, well worth 
giving to the world, though they might have been given in one-fifth 
of the space. Amongst the former, are his two London adventures : 
the first time, when he spent all the money he was intrusted with 
to carry him to the University, and was rescued from despair by 
a stranger, who, noting his deep dejection, questioned him, and 
communicated with his friends; the second time, when, starting 
from Wales with his slender portion, and also part of his sister’s, in 
a desperate resolve to seek his fortune, the gayeties of London 
were again too much forhim. His money vanished; he wandered 
about desponding and penniless; and, seeing a recruiting-ser- 
geant’s advertisement to “ spirited young men” over the docr of 
the old Green Man and Still, he inlisted in the service of the East 
India Company. Even here, his nature, his breeding, and his luck 
prevailed. The Chaplain to the troops at Gravesend noticed his 
disconsolate appearance; sent for him; heard his confession; 
found that Davin’s late father was the clergyman who had edu- 
cated himself; wrote to his friends; and by their joint exer- 
tions. a cadetship was promised, and young Price sailed from Eng- 
land in 1781 as a volunteer. 

Many touches of the times are equally characteristic. When the 
young adventurer started on his career, our Indian empire, though 
extensive, was precarious; the French, the Dutch, and the Portu- 
guese, had strong settlements and powerful armaments in that 
quarter; the Mahrattas were in ful! fcather; and Hyper Ax, the 
father of Tippoo, was ravaging the Carnatic with a hundred thou- 
sand men. Indian fortunes were rapidly acquired, by peculation, 
corruption, and *“ squeezing of Nabobs ;” and Hasrinas, with his 
notorious creatures Rumpoxtp and Impry. were in the zenith of 
their power. The Indian Army partook of the mixed character of 
the Government—vigorous, irregular, unscrupulous. In the midst 
of a gencral war with Europe and the American Colonies, officers 
and men were scarce, and anybody of any nation passed muster: 
in lieu of the regular drill which now prevails throughout the ser- 
vice, every commander exercised his battalion after his own ideas ; 
uniforms were equally ad libitum; and arms and appointments 
would seem to have been in a state shocking to a modern marti- 
net, for the rear rank of the Sepoys was only armed with spears, 
and in the war against Hynrr the detachment to which young 
Price belonged took the field without either tents or cannon. But 
the material deficiencies were supplied by the moral qualities of 
energy, courage, and hope. Under the Company, service seems to 
have been pretty sure of reward, merit of promotion; the allow- 
ances were liberal; and the gains from plunder, prize-money, and 
other sources, often considerable. We hear ofa Lieutenant of 
three or four and twenty who had made his “ten thousand 
pounds.” When our hero's cadetship was coniirmed, and he was 
ordered to join, he found himself in debt, and without means of 
furnishing his equipment, having arrived in India “ without a shil- 
ling :” but one morning a letter was put into his hand, containing 
“a draft for one thousand and thirty rupees, being his share of the 
prize-money arising from the capture of Trincomalee.” He had 
had his passage to Bombay in a ship which formed part of the 
squadron destined for the reduction of the place; volunteered with 

three or four more young adventurers, to join the assault ; and was 
thus seasonably paid for his day’s work. 

Scattered over the volume, among pointless stories of forgotten 
individuals, descriptions of insignificant or private events, diaries 
of weather, and tame sketches of scenery, will be found some 
valuable matter. Of this kind are several indications of Hindoo 
character ; and traits of that English disposition to serve others, 
who had no claim beyond that of a common country or a com- 
mon nature, which is dying away with the recklessness and many 
other foibles of the olden time. The Memoirs also contain a variety 
of anecdotes giving glimpses of the state of war and the life of ad- 
venturers—how such men are thrown by force of circumstances 
into close and almost brotherly communion with persons they never 
saw before or may sce again; of whose very names they are often 
ignorant, but who, from a common danger or important service, are 
impressed upon the memory till the latest moments of existence. 

Except the last siege of Scringapatam, the events with which Major 
Price was connected are not historically important; nor, after his 
regular appointment to the Army, ofa very striking nature. He 
served with detachments in the wars against Hyper and Tirroo; 
was promoted in regular course ; lost his leg at the attack upon 
Durbar in 1791; was subsequently appointed to several semi-civil 
posts, for which his skill in Persian eminently qualified him; and 
was chosen by the Bombay Army as their prize-agent in the war 
which ended in the capture of Seringapatam. His employment 
here was the most extensive and singular of any he was engaged in. 
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to have the strangling of a Nabob, the rummaging of his gold dust 
his jewel-closet, and a’ his magazines of bars and ingots.” It also 
gives a notion of the fortunes made upon these occasions some fif, 
years ago. Seringapatam, we fancy, was one of the Duke of Wg. 
LInGTon’s first grand tastes of prize-money. 

“ The wealth of the palace, which was sufficiently dazzling to the eyes of 
many who were much more habituated to the sight of hoarded treasures thay 
we were, seemed, at the moment, in specie, and jewels, and bullion, and bales 
of costly stuif, to surpass all estimate. 

“ Some conception may, perhaps, be formed of the magnificent expectations 
which we were led to entertain, when I state that on the first day on which we 
were occupied in taking charge of the specie, we counted not less than twelye 
hundred thousand sultauny pagodas; which, at four rupees to the sultauny 
was equivalent with forty-eight laks of rupees, or nearly half a million sterling. 
The pagodas being sealed up in bags of one thousand each, it needed only to 
ascertain the contents of the first bag—for so we were apprized by the shraufg, 
or money-changers—and to take the remainder by weight; in which there 
was never found the smallest deficiency. The prize agents, seven in number, 
were therefore, perhaps, well warranted in congratulating each other on being 
each 10,000/. richer than in the morning of that day. ll a 

“In the back wall of the hall of audience, which lay open on the east’side of 
the first square or court, was the door of the treasury, which had no other open. 
ing, and was, therefore, perfectly dark on the closing of the door. in front of 
this door, well guarded by European sentries, were placed the tables, on which 
we took account of the specie and jewels; and as the former had been sifted 
to the last fanam, by the third day, we procceded to value and lot the contents 
of the jewel-office. The task of registering these glittering articles was as. 
signed to me; a Hindu goldsmith, or jeweller, being retained, to set a valuation 
on the different articles. And it was certainly not a little to our credit, con- 
sidering the magnitude and variety of property, to find the general accuracy 
with which this was accomplished.” r 

The jewels being registered and valued, were distributed in kind; 
which gave rise to some scenes, singular enough to our notions, who 
are not familiar with councils of war called to settle shares of 
plunder, or accustomed to see men of rank personally engaging in 
pecuniary squabbles. 

“In the allotment which fell to the share of General Harris, as Commander. 
in-Chief, there was a gorgeous emerald necklace, which, ou the information of 
our jeweller, had been registered at the value of 50,000 sultaunics, or some 
thing more than 20,000/. sterling; certainly, on sober reflection, a prodigi 
sum to be taken in a single lot; and we could not have reasonabl 
any wonder, when Captain, afterwards General Sir John Malcolm, 
article to our table, with a desire from General Harris that it mig 
lued. But we were certainly not a little surprised, when our jeweller turned 
sharp round upon us, with the declaration that he had said 25,000 instead of 
59,000; in Hindustauny, patcheiss, and not pachauss, hazaur; the one signi- 
fying 25, and the other 50. 

“On a more minutcinspection o¢ the article, which was composed of 65 eme- 
rald beads, from the weight of 120 ruttics or carats to 11 downwards, the 
larger being of the size and nearly the shape of a greengage plum, but alto 
gether full of flaws—it certainly did appear of such very inferior intrinsic value, 
that we felt it impossible to resist the desire of changing it for some other lot 
of the value of 50,000 sultaunies, which proved perfectly satisfactory to the 
General. ‘3 = ? 

“On another occasion, Sir David Baird made his appearance at the prize table, 
exhibiting, with anger ill suppressed, a large ruby ring, which he said had been 
allotted to him at the value of 1,000 sultaunies ; but which, on being taken out 
of the setting, proved to be nothing more than a lump of coloured glass, not 
worth eyen as inany cowries. Fortunaicly, on referring to the register, it was 
found that I had entered in a parenthesis (if real) “1,000 sultaunies.” This 
was not less satisfactory to ourselves than it was to the General, and we re 
joiced at the opportunity of doing him justice, by exchanging the allotment for 
another of sufficicnt value. 

“ Much about the same time also we had the mortification of recciving, from 
Major-General Pophain, a m evous complaint, that we had valued the 
allotment which fell to his share at 10,000 sultaunies; whereas they appeared 
to him nothing better than a bunch of chipped glass. When the parcel was 
handed over to the jeweller for reinspection, he declared that the article was 
fully worth the sum; and that he had not a doubt but the money would be 
given for it in the bazaar. The General consented to make the trial, and ac- 
tually received for the article not less than 1,000 sultaunies beyond the valua- 
tion. We rejoiced at the circumstance; but I do not recollect that the 
Gencral felt it expedient to relinquish the surplus. * . is . 

“ Another, and I believe the last complaint that was brought before us, band 
for which we all felt a more than ordinary degree of regret, was on the su ject 
of an allotment which fell to the share of Major, now General Sir Thomas 
Dallas, which he very naturally requested to have exchanged. ‘The article 
consisted of unsightly, tarnished pearl, in festoons ; which he very humorously 
said could be of no use to him but to caparison his horse. Our jeweller per- 
sisted, however, in affirming his first valuation; and I rather think Sir Thomas 
was obliged, after all, to take up with his lot.” 

Much wealth was plundered during the storming; and, in the 
hands of the soldiers, jewels seem to have been a drug. 

“ Dr. Mein, a surgeon in the Army, purchased froma soldier of the Seventy- 
Fourth Regiment, for a mere trifle, two pair of solid gold bangles, or bracelets, 
set with diamonds, the least costly of which was valued by a Hyderabad jeweller 
at 80,000 sultaunies, or 320,000 rupees, at the lowest exchange equivalent with 
32,0002. sterling. The other pair he declared to be of such superlative value, 
that he could not pretend to express any opinion. It was moreover notorious, 
that a quantity of the most valuable pearl was to be bought in the bazaars 
from the soldiery for a bottle of spirits.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Bounp Books. 

The African Slave-Trade. By Tuomas Foweit Buxton, Esq. 

Labour’s Wrongs and Labour's Remedy; or, the Age of Might and the 
Age of Right. By J. F. Bray. 

Manual of Political Ethics. By Francis Lisper. Part I. Book l— 
« Ethics General aud Political.” Book 11—* The State.” 

Codex Legum Anglicanarum; or a Digest of Principles of English Law, 
arranged in the order of the Code Napoleon. By GrorGr BuaxLAnD. 

Trials of the Heart. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Trelawney.” “The 
Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” &c. In three vols. 

Madmoments ; or First Verse attempts, by a Bornnatural. Addressed, to 
the Lightheaded of Society at large. By Henry Exxrsoy, of Christ- 
church, Oxford. In two vols. 

Lalla Rookh; an Oricntal Romance. By Tnomas Moore. Nineteenth 
edition. Illustrated with Engravings. 
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jitters like a world of gems surrounded by an atmosphere of “ rich-distilled 
8 fumes,” is now reprinted ju a handsome style, on hot-pressed paper of large 
getavo size, and embellished with melodramatic designs by Messrs. E. Cor- 
ouLD, K. Mrapows, and F, Sreruanorr, all eminent purveyors of pic- 
torial beauties and spangled wardrobes. The plates are beautifully engraved 
Cuarves Hearn’s superintendence; the temporary binding is 
tasteful ; and altogether the volume is fit to range with Sir EK. Bunwer’s 
romances and other elegant fancy-books. ] 

The Art of Painting in Oil, and in Fresco ; being a History of the various 
Processes and Materials employed, from its discovery, by Hubert and 
John Van Eyck, to the present time: translated from the ori; 
French treatise of M. J. F.L. Minime&e, Seerctary to the Royal Acad 
of Fine Arts, in Paris. With Original Observations on the Ris 
Progress of British Art, the French and English Chromatic Scales, and 
Theories of Colouring, by W. B. Sarsr1zip Tay or, Senior Curator of 
the Living Model Academy, &c. &e. 

cA valuable treatise on the practical part of painting; useful to the connois- 
geur as well as the artist, and especially so to the few painters who prepare their 
own pigments. We deduce from it the opinion, that the durability ot colours 
of Italian and Dutch painters, is attributable to their having used varnish as a 
yehicle for colour, and the attention they paid to the purity of the materials 
they employed. The translator’s additions consist of a slight sketch of the 
ogress of art in this country, and some remarks on colouring; but his informa- 
tion is neither full nor new. ] 

The Year-Book of Facis in Sewnce and Art. Exhibiting the most im- 
portant Discoveries and Improvements of the past year, in Mechanics, 
Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Betany 
Geology and Mineralogy, Astronomy, Meteorology, and Geog 
Llustrated with engravings. j 

fA conti: on of the Areana of Science, in an improved and enlarged fcrm, 
under amore popular title. The volume consists of about one thousand new 
“facts ”"—or picces of information, rather—in the various branches of useful 
i he produce of the past year, gleaned from the public prints ; condensed, 
ified. ‘The three great scientific occurrences of 1838, it 
ing the Atlantic by steam-vessels, the “discovery of the 
(a journey along a yet unsurveyed part of the coast 
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of America is meant,) and the determination of the parallax of the Fixed 
Stars. | 
Schism, as oppos dito the Unity of the Church, especially in the present 
tines, 


1 





(Touched by a desire which has animated the well-meaning in all ages— 
that of writing the C f churches, Sir Cuttrsc Earpury Surri offered 
a ¢ of 1604. for the best essay on Schism. The Hon. and Rey. Barris? 
and the Rey, JasEs SHeRMAN were appointed umpires; and, with a 
patience that we cuvy and admire, these gentlemen waded through fifty- 
ing the prize to the one before us. 

xeral character cf the treatise may be given by saying that it enters 
very fully into the subject, and goes somewhat beyond. ‘The style of composi 
tion is minute and verbose; aud we suspect that, so far as the treatise is in 
question, Schism will remain much as it was. 

Scripture Biography, fer Youth; or, Select Lives of the Patriarcis and 
Prophets, compiled from the Sacred Writings, and illustrated by Ori- 
ental Traditions. By a Friend to Youth. With twelve engravings, 
from the designs of Martin and Westall. : 

Hours of Sadness ; or Instruction and Comfort for the Mourner. 

TA good selection of serious pieces in reference to Death; some devotional, 
some reflective or didactic. The extracts consist of poetry as well as prose, 
aud are mostly from modern authors. ] 

Progressive Education; or, Considerations on the Course of Life. 
a frum the French of Madame Necker pE Saussure. In 
two vols. 




























[A very excellent abridgment and translation of the two first volumes of 


Madame Necker De Savussure’s Education Progressive. Some of the 
general remarks might have been further abridged with advantage, and some of 
the conclusions may be doubted as matter of metaphysics; but it is a work 
that no sensible mother should be without. ] 

Catullus, Juvenalis, Persins, Expurgaii. Tn usum Scholiwe Harroviensis. 

[A neatly got-up and beautifully printed edition, with the broad passage 
omitted, but the numeration of the lines being retained, with a ready reference 
towhcre they may be found. The text is unaccompanied by notes; and if 
the Harrow boys, for whoin it is intended, are sutliciently acquainted with 
Roman customs and history, and what we may call the Walpolian anccdotes 
of the Empire, to comprehend the naked text of either JuVENAL or Persivs, 
they are too advanced to be kept at school or college. ] 

M. T. Ciceronis Opera Selecta. In usum Academie Edinensis. Ex edi- 
tione J. C. ORELLM. 

[A neat text of some selected Orations and Epistles, with the Brutus, the 
Dialogues on Friendship and Old Age, and the Dream of Scipio. ] 

Popular Instructions on the Calculation of Probabilitics. Translated from 
the French of M. A. QurTzLer. ‘To which are added Notes, by 
Ricuarp Beamisn, Esq., C.E., F.R.S., &e. : 

The Works of Jeremy Bentham; now first collected, under the superin- 
tendence of his executor, Joun Bowrinc. Part VIII. 

Richelieu, or The Conspiracy : a Play, in five acts. To which are added, 
Historical Odes on the Last Days of Elizabeth ; Cromwell’s Dream ; the 
Death of Nelson. By the Auther of the “ Lady of Lyons.” “ Eugene 
Aran,” &c. 











PAMPHLETS. 

Lhe Practical Importance of the Unitarian Controversy ; a Lecture, de- 
livered in Paradise Street Chapel, Liverpool, on Tuesday, February 12, 
1859, by the Rev. Joun Haminron Tom. 

First Notions of Logic; preparatory to the study of Geometry. By Av- 
GUSTUS DE MonrGas, of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Ma- 
thematies in Universit; z¢, London, 

Suggestions for Kucititating the Enfranchisement of Copyhold Property, 
tending to the mutual and equal benefit of the Lords and Copyholders. 
By AnpREw vay Sanpav, Esq., Solicitor. 

Cabinet Colloquies, No. I1.—“ Dinner Dialogues of the Melbourne 
Ministry.” 

Memoir of a Design for a Monument to Lord Nelson, intended to be 
erected in the centre of ‘Trafalgar Square. By Patric Park, Sculptor. 

Description for a Design for a Monunent to Lord Nelson, Motto, 
“Fame and Honour.” Addressed to the Committee. 

State of the Quesiion relating to the Protection of the British Navy from 
Lightning, by the method of Fixed Conductors of Electricity, as” pro- 
_posed by Mr. Snow Hanus, F.R.S., &c. 

Can the Anti-Corn-Luw Delegates prove their Cuse ? 


SerRrALs. 
The Pictorial History of England. Part XXV. 
A New Translation of the Arabian Nights’ 
Epwarp Witi1aM Lane. Part X. 











Entertainments. By 











The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. Part VY.—“ King Richard IL” 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. Llustrated by Puiz. No. IL. 
Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. By CurisTorHER 

Worpswortn, D.D. Part II. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; translated by the Reverend Epwarp 

Forster. Part IV. 

A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom and Manual of Comparative 

Anatomy. By Tuomas Rymer Jones, F.Z.S. Part V. 

A History of British Birds. By Wiu11aM Yarrett, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S. 

Part XI. 

FINE ARTS. 
THE PICTURES AT HAMPTON COURT. 

As the spring approaches—and our second winter has already set in—the 
sight-seeing folks will be flocking to Hampton Court; and the picture- 
loving portion of the public will enjoy the first-fruits of the agitation 
of the Society formed last year for obtaining free admission for the 
public to the national monuments and galleries of art. A more ac- 
ceptable service in its way could not have been effected. The admission- 
fee was the least part of the nuisance: hitherto there was no such 
thing as seeing the pictures at all, though amongst them are the 
grandest achievements of pictorial art—the Cartoons of RaFrAELLE. 
Those who have mingled with a drove of gaping Cocknies following at 
the heels of a vulgar cicerone, who bawled out the names of the pic- 
tures in each room, and scarcely allowed you time to recognize the 
existence of the several items in the oral catalogue, will duly appreciate 
the gratification of walking through the apartments quietly, and looking 
round at their contents at leisure—stopping to contemplate any one 
picture that particularly takes the fancy, and even going back to have 
another look at it—comparing the works of the several masters, tracing 
the features of the same individual in different portraits—without let or 
hindrance. We enjoyed this advantage the other day, and it seemed as 
if we had never seen half the pictures before: there is really a very 
fine collection of portraits by some of the greatest masters, though 
Tirtans, VANDYKES, RemBRANDTS, and Muri.vos do not abound. 

For a'gallery of such extent, the number of subject-pictures is ex- 
tremely small. In the Guard Chamber, where hangs the colossal por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth’s Porter, by ZuccuERO, is a battle-piece by 
Jutio Romano; and a few rooms on are the Cartoons of ANDREA 
Manvrecna. These and the Cartoons of RAFFAELLE are the only grand 
works: the rest are nearly ali portraits, the heads full of strongly 
marked character. and_mocst-of ther likenesses of famous persons. The 
Beauties of Ley and Knewier, with their leering eyes and rouged 
lips—looking as if their faces were dressed in a ceurt-aniform of pro- 
fligate insincerity-——are only fit to match with the painted-eilings of 
Vernio, as part of the furniture of the Palace. The HoLserns al¢ Mn | 
numerous; and there are curious specimens of the earliest Englis 
painters,—Sir Anronio More, contemporary with HoLBrin, and Dos- 
SON, Whom VANDYKE, having seen one of his portraits, sought out and 
found working in a garret. The English Sovereigns may be seen pic- 
tured in almost uninterrupted succession from Harry the Eighth, whose 
square flat visage looks like a wall of brawn, and Queen Elizabeth, 
limned with no shadow but that of time in her sharp, thin, cruel face, 
to George the Third, with his obstinate puzzled look: there, too, is 
Francis the First of France—not the courtly gallant with a physiognomy 
of vinous sensuality, as Trrran painted him, but gross and prone, with 
little eyes embedded in fat, and a positive snout like a prize-hog. 

The Cartoons, like all really great works, impress you, however 
accustomed the eye may be to them, with a new sense of their beauty 
and grandeur: the absence of effort, nay more, the visible evidence 
of inspiraition—as though the scene rose spontaneously to the 
painter’s imagination in all its vivid reality, and was depicted extem- 
pore—sirikes you most forcibly. This is the test of dramatic power in 
painting; which so absorbs the faculties in the contemplation of the 
event, that you never think of its being represented in any other-way : 
nor is the painter thought of, till the mind being thoroughly imbued wich 
the sentiment of the subject, we are at liberty to reflect on the art that has 
been the medium of communication. ‘The Cartoons are so judiciously 
placed, that the lower part of the frame is on a level with the upper 
part of the window; thus, what portion of light finds its way into the 
apartment, is reflected upwards. If the windows were closed, anda 
series of glazed apertures opened above them, just below the cornice of 
the ceiling, the evil might be remedied. But this is not the place for 
such works at all; they are in danger both from damp and fire. 

The pictures have the name of the master and of the person repre- 
sented, if a portrait, painted on the frames; and they are open to every 
one freely from ten till four on the first four days of the week, and from 
two till four on Sundays. 
























MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
On the Ist inst., at the Reetory, Chesham Bois, the Lady Catuerine Barrineron, of 


BIRTHS, 


a daughter, 
On the Sth inst., in Park Place, St. James's, the Lady Arrucr Lewxnox, of a daughter. 
On the 2d iust., the Lady of the Rey. Sir Gkorce Kostnson, ofa daughter, 
Ou the 7th of January, the Lady of Sir James Epwarp ALExanper, K.L.S., of a 
daughter. 
At Hovingham, Yorkshire, Lady Worstry, of a daughter. 
In Upper Belgrave Sirect, the Lady of Guyyne E. Wensy, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 
At Oxenford Castle, the Hon. Mrs. Covenrry,.of a daughter, who only survived a 











few hours. 

On the 3d iust., at Clarence Crescent, Windsor, the Lady of Lieutenant Munro, of 
the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), of a daughter. 

On the 3d mst., the Lady of the Reverend Rowerr Burpert Burerss, M.A.. of a 
daughter. 

Ou the 3d iust., iu Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, the Lady of Dr. Jerrerson, of ason. 

On the Ist iust., at Leominster, Sussex, the Lady of the Rev. E. H. RAvESILL, 
of a son. 

Ou the 2d inst., at Sarsden, the Lady of the Rev. Cuaries Barter, of a son. 

On the 3d inst., Mrs. H. Hoorzr, of Pall Mall East, of two boys. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d inst., at Hurley Church, J. J. Warenurst Prytox, Esq., of Wakehurst 
Park, Sussex, and Lieutenant in the 2d Life Guards, to Marianne Griperta, eldest 
daughter of Sir East Clayton East, of Hall Place, Berks, Bart. 

On the 5th inst., at All Saints’, Southampton, Frepgrtck Bayarv Evron, Esq., of 
the Madras Civil Service, youngest son of the late T. Elton, Esq., of Stapleton House, 
Gloucestershire, to Mary Exizasera, daughter of E. A. Eltou, Esq., of Clevedon 
Court, Somersetshire, 

On the 5th inst., at Kimpsey Chureh, Atuert Hvupson, eldest sou of Clement Royds, 
Esq., of Falinge, Lancaster, to Susan Exiza, only child of Robert Nuttall, Esq., of 
Kimpsey House, Worcestershire. 
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On the 6th inst., at Sutton-at-Hone Church, Kent,;Mumrorp Campnett, Esq., of 
Sutton Place; to Frances Saxan, eldest daughter of J. Baker Graves, Esq., of Somer- 
set, county Wexford, and granddaughter of the late Robert Bellew, Esq., of Ballen- 
dinas, county Cork. 

On the 16th inst., at Gourock House, Renfrewshire, Grorce Rainy, Esq., of Liver- 
pool, to Mararer Janerra Louisa, youngest daughter of Lieuteuant-General Darroch, 
of Gourock and Daims, 

s DEATHS, 

On the 4th inst., the Dowager Countess de MonTALEMBERT, Only daughter of the late 
James Forbes, Esq., of Stanmore Hill. 

On the 2d inst., in Bedford Square, in her 65th year, Harnret, Wife of Sir John 
Richardson, Knight, late one of the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas. 

On the 2d inst., at the residence of Mrs. Marx, Eaton Square, Roszrt Henry Stan- 
Hope, Commanier R.N., and Sub-Inspector of Constabulary in Ireland, only surviving 
son of the late Colonel the Hon. Henry Fitzroy Stanhope, who was forty years Groom 
of the Bedchamber to their late Majesties George the Third and Fourth. 

On the 26th ult., at his seat, Banchory Ledge, in Kincardineshire, in his 78th year, 
General Burnett. 

On the 3d inst., at Torquay, Devon, the Rev. Marmapuxe Prickett, M.A., of Bur- 
lington, Yorkshire, late Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge, in his 34th year. 

On the 4th inst., at his house, The Holme, Regeut’s Park, Agraur Browne Buiakis- 


ton, Esq. 

On the 23d ult., at Clifton College, Jersey, J. N. Brewer, Esq., M.R.I.A., late of 
Pillerton Hersey, Warwickshire. 

On the 26th ult., at Tenterden, the Rev. Sasvrs. Hoos, Rector of Poplar, in his 82d 
year. 

On the 2d inst., at his house, Hendon, Middlesex, in his 9th year, Tuomas Ryper, 


» O : 
On the Ist of January last, in the island of Tobago, Farpertck Avevstus, in his 
29th year, second son of Mr. Carter Draper, solicitor, of London, He was accidentally 
drowned whilst bathing. 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-Orricre, March 8.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. A. Scott to be Capt. by 
yurchase, vice Irby, who retires; Cornet R. Mills to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Scott; 
tnsign C. Powel’, from the 68th Foot, to be Cornet, by purchase vice Mills. 7th 

Regt. of Foot—Capt. C. Ramsden, from the half-pay of the 68th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
D. Barton, who exchanges; Lieut. C. Paget to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ramsden, 
who retires; Ensign R. Maunsell, from the 45th Foot, to be Licut. by purchase, vice 
Paget. 29th Foot — Ensign E. Durbiu to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Parker, who re- 
tires; T. E. Wilbraham, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Durbin. 30th Foot— 
P. Bayly, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Cavan, promoted. 32d Foot— Major 
T. H. Wingfield to be Lient.-Col. without purchase, vice Maitlind, deceased; Brevet 
Major J. Birtwhistle to be Ma‘or, vice Wiugfield ; Lieut. A. Gardiner to be Captain, 
vice Birtwhistle ; Ensign J. E. W. Inglis to be Lieut. vice Gardiner; Lieut. W. Dil- 
lon, from the hilf-pay unattached, to be Lieut. vice Inglis, whose appointment from 
the half-pay has not taken place; W. Bellingham, Geut. to be Ensign without pur- 
chase, vice Dillon, promoted, 41st Foot—A. F. Marstou, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Burns, appginted Quartermaster; Ensign W. Burns to be Quartermaster, 
vice Gibson, deceased, 4iid Foot—Licut. D. G. Freer to be Adjutant, vice Paget who 
resigns the Adjutancy only. 45th Foot—H. W. Parish, Gent. to be. Ensign, by pur- 
chase, Vice Maunsell, promoted iu the 7th Foot; Staff-As-ist.-Surg. J. Ferguson to be 
Surg. vice A. Hamilton, who retires upon half-pay. 49th Foot—Eusigu L. H. G. Ma- 
clean to be Licut. without purchase, rice G Callaghtu, appointed Adintayt: Sergeant- 
Major G. Rand to be Ensign. vice Maeleau ; Lieut. Cornelius O Callaghan to be Ad- 
jutant, vice M‘Ewgr>dageased. 57th Foot—Second Lieut. H. B. Croker, from the 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Steele, appointed to the 66th Foot. 
68th Foot C. 0, Bridgman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Powell, appointed 
to the JstDrag. Gaurds. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—s. P. Joyce Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Croker, 

appointed to the 57th Foot. 

Tuattached—Lieut. J. Edwards, from the 19th Foot, tobe Capt. without purchase. 
Ensign W. Dillon, from the 32d Foot, to be Lieut.by purchase, vice luglis, whose pro- 
motion has not taken place. 

Royal Military Asylum—W. H. Brownson, Esq. late Capt. 95th Foot, to be Quar- 

termaster, vice Pettfyer, removed from that situation. 

— EEE a 
Dr ‘| ' 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


uesday, March 5. 

















PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hinchliffe and Jarratt, Werneth, Cheshire, tailors—Houldiu and Booth, Liverpool, 

lumbers—Forshaw and Owen, Liverpool, drysalters—Goedall aud Co. Coveutry, 
kers—W. and D. Sleddall, Kendal, wine-merchants—Cant and Tweddle, Hulme, 
Lancashire, joiners—T. and W. F. Smith, Hillingdon, mealmen— Dunlop and Waddell, 
Liverpool, merchants—Stephens and Wade, Liverpool, wholesale-stationers—Boyd 
and Co. Bankside, wienafactarers of paint—Russell and Adkins, Westhromwich, 
wheelwrights—Ward and Evans, Liverpool, common-brewers—Morgau and Semple, 
Gloucester, grccers—J. aud T. Sercombe, Exeter, tailors--Couneley and Co. Nutstord 
Vale, Lancashire, dyers; as far as rezards Pearsou—Cotesworth and Smith, Liverpool, 
ship-brokers—Marsland and Co. Stockport, cotton-spinners—Westou and Co. Lower 
Thames Street, salt-merchants—Brown and Co. Bristol, linen-merchants; as far as 
regards F. M. Manning. 
INSOLVENTS. 

Blake, Frederick, Ealing, grocer, March 2. 

Clark, Richard, Wallington Mills, Surry, horsehair-manufacturer, March 5. 

Kirby, James, and Co, Sheffield, silver-platers, Mareh 4. 

Rowe, Henry, Great Tower Street, wine-merchant, March 4. 

Thompson, Henry Edmund, Chelsea, brewer, March 5. 

BANKRUPTS. 
™ Arnold, William John Delancey, and Johnson, Thomas Henry, Holywell Street, 
Westminster, coal-merchants, to surrender March 13, April 16; solicitors, Messrs, 
Dods and Linklater, Northumberland Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Alder- 
manbury. 

Batt, James, Torquay, hotel-keeper, March £5, April 16: solicitors, Messrs. Clowes 
and Wedlake, Temple; aud Mr. Laidman, Exeter. 

Jenkins, Richard Nicholas, New Windsor, butcher, March 14, April 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Taylor and Collisson, Great James Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. 
Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Lumley, John, Leeds, flax-spinner, March 9, April 16: solicitors, Messrs. Powell 
and Son, Knaresborough; and Messrs. Richardson, Leeds. 

Marshall, Joseph, and Collier, Thomas, Manchester, merchants, March 25, April 
16: solicitors, Messrs. Makinson and Sanders, Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson and 
Co. Manchester. 

Maw, Frederick Harvey, Morton, Lincolnshire, mustard-manufacturer, March 12, 
April 16: solicitors, Mr. Bell, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Hill, Hull. 

Sweeting. William, Fore Street, Cripplegate, linendraper, March 14, April 16: soli- 
citor, Mr. Fawcett, Jewin Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Watkinson, Thomas and Henry, Meredith Strect, Clerkenwell, tea-dealers, March 


13, April 16: solicitors, Messrs. Saunders and Co. Queen Street, Southwark Bridze ; 


official assignee, Mr. Lackington, fronmonger Lane. 


Wheeler, William Weston, Liverpool, ale-dealer, March 16, April 16: solicitors, 


Mr. Dean, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Peacock, Liverpool. 
DIVIDENDS. 

March 26, Cooke and Herbert, Birchin Lane, merchants—March 26, Winchester, 
Buckingham Street, stationer—March 26, Fish, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, boot- 
manufacturer—March 26, Bryant, George Yard, Lombard Street, merchaut—March 
26, D. aud J. Down, High Holborn, hatters—March 27, Mercer and Co. Swansea, 
coal-owners— March 27, Stear, Oxford Street, hosier—March 27, Raikes, Loudon Wall, 
merchant—March 26, Carruthers, Dowgate Hill, wholesale-cheesemonger—April 13, 
Sharp, Melton Mowbray, draper—March 27, Wheatley, Seurborough, innkeeper— 
March 26, Brown, Leeds, iron-manufacturer— March 26, Lebas, Birmingham, en- 
ed re 26, Bown, Melcombe Regis, builder—April 5,,Read, Weymouth, linen- 

—April 6, Barrett, Haselbury Pluckuett, Somersetshire, girth-web-manatacturer 
—March 27, Hand, Molleston, Pembrokeshire, coal-merchant—May 14, Davies, Os- 
westry, draper. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before March 26, 

Anderson, York, innkeeper —Jones, Kingston-upon-Thames, grocer—Downey, Chel- 

tenham, linendraper—Burchatt, Kensington, lodginghouse-keeper. 


Friday, March 8, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
. C. Crees, Arundel, tailors—Broughton aud Meyrick, Falcon Square, soli+ 





citors—Reeves and Rossiter, Williton, Somerset, surgeous—Humphris and Gf; 5 
Avery Row, Grosvenor Street, harness-manufacturers—J. and J. Booth, Maccleaig a, 
timber-merchants—Brookes and Jardine, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, surgegys.” 


W. and W. Pudsey, Kingston-upon-Hull, tailors—Crowley and Co. Sheffie}, iron. 
founders—Hannan and Whall, East Retford, attornies—Cook and Co. Croydon, linen. 
drapers—Roberts and Co, Fountain Mill, Huddersfield, woollen-manufacturers— 
and Co, Freeman's Court, uttornies; as far as regards Lock—Smith and Taylor, Ira. 
mington Priors; iron-founders—Leeming and Sutcliffe, Bradford, machine-makers_g 
and G. Letts, Leamington Priors, builders—Wilson & Co. Huddersfleld, linendrapors 
Webb and Butliu, Watford, Northamptonshire, linendrapers—W hittaker and Rae, Old. 
ham, joiners—Brodie and Co. Salisbury, bankers—Walt and Co. Gloucester, mer. 
chants—S. and E._G. Bell, Uppingham, wine-merchants—G. and G. A. Carthey 
Harleston, Norfolk, oc A and Barker, Exeter, coal-merchauts—§, ai 
M. Horal, Bolton-le-Moors, provision-dealers. 
INSULVENT. 
Piyx, Arruvr, Somerset Place, Little Chelsea, brewer, March 7. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
Turtey, Ricuarp, Bilston, Staffordshire, ironmaster. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Cartitcr, Joun, Whitecross Street, victualler, March 15, April 19: solicit 
Messrs. Heathcote and Stolman, Coleman Street; officialj assignee, Mr. Johnson, py. 
singhall Street. ms 

Howes, Groror, Milton, tavern-keeper, March 19, April 19: solicitors, Messy, 
Newbou and Evans, D.ctors’ Commons ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basingha} 
Street. 

James, Frepertcx, Bideford, Devonshire, grocer, April 2, 19: solicitors, Messrs, 
Rhodes and Co. Cliaucery Laue; and Mr. Drake, Exeter. 

Marrow, Jounx, and Fronsnam, Tuomas, Prescot, March 20, April 19: solicitor, 
Mr. Leigh, George Street, Mansion House ; and Mr. Leather, Liverpool. 

Stancer, James, Maidstone, ironmonger, March 18, April 19: solicitors, Messrs, 
Wimburn and Co. Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane, 

DIVIDENDS. 

May 23, Schenck and Heapy, Brighton, watch-makers—April 1, Keeler, Canterbury, 
dealer in china—April 3, Robinsou, Leeds, bookseiler—April 1, Wilkinson, Shrew. 
bury, draper—April 1, Jenuings, Canterbury, coal-inerchant—April 2, Woodcock, 
Dover, woollen-draper —April 1, Wood, Canterbury, law-stationer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befive March 29, 
Woodhouse, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—Kempton, Smith Street, Northampton 


Square, goldsmith. 






SCOTCH SFEQUESTRATIONS. 
Garson, Peter and Janet, and Spencer, Carsertne, Stromness, March 18, April], 
M‘Puerson, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, insurance-broker, March 15, 29. 
Rowarr, Joseru, Whiteshawgate, Hamilton, dealer in weod, March 12, £6. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 































|Stturday) Monday. (Tuesday. TVednes.| Thurs. Friday, 
3 per Ceut. Console ...ccereee 923 | 95 } 922 92% 924 923 
Ditto for Account...cccccccee} OSs | Qdt 93h 93 93 93 
3 per Cent. Reduced. ..eeeeee j shut | —— a =a —_ 
3f per Cents. Poovond. cece...) 2014 | 101s. [sabia of -shot. fs — 
New 3¢ per Ceuts.....+.e06 oo! 10% 1003 100¢ 1004 100% 1003 
Long Aumuities .......ceceee | 15; | shat | — - -——- —. 
Bank stock, 8 per Cent......{ shut | j — _— prs 
India Stuck, 10} per Cent. ...| 2564 | 256 257 shut —- iat 
Exchequer Mills, 2d. p. diem. | 67pm.) G4 | “63 63 65 64 
India Bonds, 3 per Ceut......1¢7 ym. | 67 | 64 66 64 rs 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck, ending Friday evening.) 
} 8 







































Alabama (payabie 1862) .5 p. Ci. Mexican (Deterred)....5 p. Ct.) — 
Austrian. . Jebtiintecd, = -——— Ditto (Ditto) .......6 — — 
Belgiau..sccccsccccsceesd — 10it¢ Mississippi (New)......6 — -= 
Brazilian ..... mins <= Sut Neapolitan of 1824......5 — 101 
Biettas AyTes occ ceeeee eG New York (payble 1458)5 — 934 
CUBR cosccsccsccccieee® — 26 Ditto (Ditto 1837)..6 — = 
Colontbian of 1824.... _— 294 ORIO sccccesdscecsscose! =e —_— 
Danish cccvcckéciscecdecd — 76k Peunsylvania (1858)....5 — 92 
Dutch (x 12 Guilders) —_ 55¢ Pernvige .55igeecseccsse, = — 
Ditto (Ditto) ... — | 1038 Portugucse..cceeeeeereed — 21h 
eeeccece — [79f. 40c.| Ditto...ccesscdsesceoessD — VES 
ooeeececee — LIE 75c} Ditto New ......ceeeeee Dd 34 
Greek of 1825.....¢.62.00 — —— Prussiat....-.ccceeeeee4 oe 
ooo — 94 Russian of 1822........5 — 112, 
Mexican cecoccccccccses — --- Ditto (Metallic)........5 — —_— 
Ditto. 6:0,sc0scccceseees 6 — 24 Spanish Consclidated...56 — 193 
BULLION, ! METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Rars.....peroz. 31. 188, Od. | Copper. British Cakes 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars o 6 ¢@ | lroa, British, Bars 
Mexican Dollars......... o 4 #10 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. 0 6 ot 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, MARCH. 8, 


















a s 5. 8. . 8 
Wheat, Red New 60 to 63 Rye, New...... 40... 48 Maple ....... 37 to 38 Oats, Feel ., 21 to 23 
DOR ents 65 ..72 Barley, Stained 50 to uG White.. -36 2.40 Pine .....24..% 
. 68 — Malting...... BH. 4a +2. v3. 36 
34 8 
29 . 8 
. 39 Fine ..,, $2..38 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wa'es. | For the present Week. 
Wheat........748, 5d. | Rye.. 45s.10d. | Wheat ....... Ys, Od. | Rye ....... oo 2%, Cd. 
Barley 39 8 | Bean soe fj Uatley 5.25.5. 3 4 | Beans........ oi 
Oats ..... ee ee i 40 6 Oats...ccec-06 4 9 Peas......0006 8 6 





| PROVISIONS, 
to 65s. BUTTER—Fest Fresh, 1€s, 0d. per dos, 


FLOUR. 


Town-made.. 










Seconds — 0 Carlow, 41. Cs. to 41. 14s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suff.ik, on board ship... 50 — 55 BACO Sinall New, per cwt. 47s. to 49s. 

Norfolk and Stockton.............++ 45 — 50 CHEESE, Cheshire, ...-........ 54s. to 748. 
SRAN ....+......per quarter 138. to las. i Derby, Pisin .......cceeeeeeeee 54s, to 643 
POLLARD, fine ........06 Ife. to : 08, | HAMS, York... <c.-cccceces J. Os. to fs. 


BREAD, 84d. to 10jd. the 4Ib. Loaf. EGGS, French..., per 130 46. @d. to 6s. Sd. 


HAY and STRAW 





















































. (Ver load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good.. oe ee 1008, 5 + 90s... 105s, 738 1008, 
Inferio 83. £0 .. 90 ae 
vew.. 0 @ .« 0 oo 8 
Crover...... 90 .. 1S + €0 ., 120 
Straw, Wheat WM 2. @ wscee B  B 
POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets +e 608. to Ws. | Scotch Reds ............000 perton 858 to95 
Choice D.tto ..... -. 1290 — 180 Ware...... cocoons @ 9 
Sussex Pockets .. co — 70 Middling.. o = 6 
Superfine Ditto TS — BO | Chate.c,..rcccsesecescccsencencses o-0 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Re Se. Od. to Bs. Cd. to 610d. .....0. Se. Cd. to Se. fd. to de Ode 
© 00 BO ce HH cedensde Se 4 4 4 & 
aA es, ok aa ke ala OO 40 510. oD 
B oe 6 8 oo Bid sevevies 40.5 0 . 5 & 
Oe OR AD OW :, cin sey luminaire © 
* To sink the offal per ® Ibs, 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil. .. seeovgece pertun 411, Os, TEA, Rober, fine, p. Ib. Is. 4d, to Is. 8 
Refined r “« Congou, fine..........2 0 —2 § 





Linseed Oil. Souchong, fine.... ..1 8 —3 
Linseed Oil,Cake 
CANDLES, pe 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 9m, ed. 
COALS Hetton .......pecton Ze. 9d. 
T0086 oc ceeeseeseeecreseccees Sle, Od. 


* In bond—Duty as. 1d. per Ib. 
COFFEF, Fine (in bd.) p. cwt, 117e. 14 
Good Ordinary ..., ..+.... 908. 10le 
SCGAR, Mupcovade .....per ewt. 
West ladia Molasses .,..... 
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“\HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
? GARDEN 


! EN. 
On Monda RICHELIEU. With the MARRIAGE OF 
On ceaaas: RICHELIEU. And the ENVINCIBLES. 
On Thursday, RICHELIEU. And FRA DIAVOLO. 
Doors opened at half-past Six, Perforntinces to com- 
mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit. 
6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, 1s. 6d.; 


|. OF. 5 


coud Price, le Upper Gallery, 1s.; Second Price, 6d. 
HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHL— 


Last Fight Nights of the Season.—Last Four Nights 
of the present yerformances— Incredibly Comic Per- 
formance of the Monkeys! 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
OLIVER TWIST. And 
The celebrated MONKEYS from Paris. Followed by 
THE GIANT OF PALESTINE. After which 
THE FOREIGN PRINCE!—Jim Crow. With 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


TEAM TO DUNDEF.—The 
7 LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH.—The Boilers 
and Machinery of these Magnificent Steam-ships are in- 
spected by competent persons every voyage ; and will 
gail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under ; 

THE PERTH, Capt. Seinx, Wednesday, loth March 

—10 Morning. 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrxe, Wednesday, 20th March 
—12 Noon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and Information ob- 
tained, at Tore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. E. Hore, Agent, and Whartinger. 











QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 
\ R. MOSCHELES’ THIRD AND 
Bt LAST MATINEE, on Tuavrspay Next, Marcu 
4, at Twoo'’eclock. Mr. MOSCHELES has the honour 
tonuuounce that he will perform Fagues and Harpsichord 
Lessons by Mondonville, Reicha, Clementi, aud Martini; 
au unpublished Concerto by 8. Bach; a grand Sonata by 
Beethoven; Characteristic Studies; a Concertante by 
Weber for the Pianoforte and Clarinet with Mr. Willman ; 
and the “ Hommage & Handel’’ fortwo Pianofortes, with 
Mr. Benedict. Voealists—Miss M. B. Hawes, Mrs. 
Burnett, Miss Woodyatt, and Mr. A. Novello. Instru- 
mentalists— Messrs. Mori, Lindley, Lyon, and Antossi. 
Tickets 8s. 6d. ench; Triple Tickets Que Guinea; St: 
lus. 6d. To be had at the principal Music shops, and of 
Mr. Moscuenrs, 3, Chester Place, Regent's Park. 


ROVIDENT LIFE-OFFICE, Regent 

S reet, Piceacilly. In 1806 there were only Eight 
Life-oflices in London, including the Provivenr. Since 
then their number has increased to nearly one hundred, 
Of these about thirty have broken up, and seventy-two 
is their number inthe ‘* London Directory ”’ for the pre- 
gent year. Some of the recent offices have taken the 
name ‘* Provident;’’ it thence becomes necessary to take 
notice that the Provipent Lrre-orrice, founded conjointly 
with the original Provident institutiou, or Bank tor 
Savings, iu 1806, is in Regent Street, Piccadilly. In the 
Provipent the Profits are divided among the parties in- 
sured, at the same time that they are effectually exone- 
rated from the unlimited responsibility to which persons 
are subject on the principle of mutual insurance. The 
effect of these profits may be judged by a policy taken 
out by his late Majesty on his own life, for 3,000/. which 
the additions inereased to 3,963/, 

J. A. Beaumont, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/7. 
Directors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. | Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esq. 
Johu Brightman, Esq. | Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. | William Shand jun. Esq. 














Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Meprcat Ovricers. 

William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
Solicitor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Establishment, from authentic and 
complete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of the 
Institution. 

Iucreasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. . 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
meuts, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

Age of the Assured in every ease admitted in the 
Policy. 

, = claims payable within One Month after proof of 
eath. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all eases for their 
seports, 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


Premium per Cent. per Aunum payable during 





























Age,|Ist Five}2d_ Five] 3d Five {4th Five Remain- 
Years. | Years. } Years. | Years. derofLife 
£s. dé 8s. dl& s. djJ# s. dé 8. de 

20f1 1 OG 1 5 lo} 1 1011)116 92 3 8 

30/1 6 46112 2119 12 7 42217 6 

401116 1}2 4 46214 63 7 343 4 

50,216 7,3 9 44 5 55 6 3613 0 


Peter Morrison, Resideut Director. 


JATENT LEVER WATCHES. 
With silver double-bottomed eases.46 6 0 
With silver hunting cases........-.6 16 0 
The celebrated construction, (the most accurate on 
which a wateh can be made,) is now offered, with the 
latest improvements, i, e. the detached escapement, 
Jewelled in four holes, capped, hand to mark the seeonds, 
hard enamel dial, and maintaining power to continue 
going while winding up, at the above price, by T. COX 
SAVORY, Working Silver and Goldsmith, 47, C. mhill, 
London, (Seven dovrs from Gracechurch Street.) ~ 








ATIONAL COGNAC BRANDY.— 


This superior brandy, r g in an 
degree French Coygnae, is manufaetared by the original 
Inventor of brandy in this country, and has obtained 
the highest testimonials of its wholesome properties from 
the most eminent Professors. To be had either pale or 
brown of the highest legal strength, in quantities of not 
less than two gallons, at 18s. per gallon. 
Henry Strokes, Manager. 

The only Establishment for the manutacture of this 
brandy is 18, King S.reet, Snowhill, leading from Holborn 
to Smithfield. 


IN E S.— MARSALA WINE, 


strongly recommended as being both good and 
economical, and well adapted for dinner use, 26s. the 
Dozen, including bottles, or 11 Guineas the quarter- 
pipe; excellent PORT WINES at 32s. 38s. 44s. 50s. 
56s. and 63s. per Dozen, according to age and quality ; 
superior Old PALE and BROWN SHERRIES, 32s. 38s. 
44s. 50s. and 56s, per Dozeu; fine Old WEST INDIA 
MADEIRA, 38s. and 44s,; Old EAST INDIA MaA- 
DEIRA, 50s. aud 56s. Hampers Is. per Dozen extra, 
Terms ready mouey. Orders forwarded to all parts of 
the country on reecipt of a reference in town. 

CRAWFORD and Co. 129, Regent Street. 


i PHOLSTERY WAREMOUSE.— 
THOMAS FOX begs to call the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public, to his extensive, econo- 
mical, and elegant Stock of Furniture, suited to every 
style of residence, from the Cottage to the Mansion, 
among which will be found Lookiug Glasses, varying 
from 18 inches to 120 inches in height, in richly Gil 
Frames, Carpets, Chintzes, aud Damasks, of the Newes 
Design, and at exceedingly Low Prices. Stained and 
Ornamental Glass in every variety. N.B. Every Article 
delivered from this Establishment will be found durable. 
as well as low in price. 93, Bishopsgate Street Within. 














CASES FITTED CO 

eeeee 5s. 6d. and upwards. 

litto. 18 0 ditto. 

5 ditto. 
Portable Desks...... 8 6 ditto. 

Also a New and enrefully-seleeted assortment of Tea- 
Chests and Cadies; Glove, Jewel, Card, Despatch , 
Music, Pamphlet, and Toilet Boxes; Ink, Reading, and 
Ring Stands; Chess, Cribbage, Pupe Joan, and Back 
gammou DRoards: ornamental and useful Articles in 
Tortoiseshell, Mother-o’ pearl, Gold, Silver, Glass, Wax, 
and Bronze; Faucy Cutlery; Patent Pencils in Gold, 
Silver, and Tor.oiseshell. 

Aurrep Essex, 22, Crawford Street, Portman Square. 


FNVELOPE 
PLETE. 





Dressing-C 





WARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
53, North Side, St. Paul's Churchyard, Ciar.e 
Srewarr, in submitting his establishment to the notic 
of the public, assures gentlemen who may favour him wit 
a trial, that he employs the first-rate talent of the Wes 
end, and uses none but the very best Saxony Woade 
Cloths. LIST OF CASH PRICES. 
£3sd £5. Gd. 
Waterproof Beaver Taglionis ..... 215 0 
Dress Coats, of the best Saxony 





Cloths, from .....++.- icteons 2 ae Cle 33 ¢ 
Frock Coats, lined with silk...... 3 0 0—4 0 0 
Silk and Satin Waistcoats ........ 018 O—1 5 0 
Woollen Velvet and Cassimere ditto 012 0 — 015 
Cassimere Trousers.............. 1 5 0—1 14 





N ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
1 PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
most scientific principle, and patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
will clean in the-most effectual and extraordinary manner. 
Metcalfe’s Touth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth. 
Au improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and is ineapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Anewly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with 
quick and satisfactory effect. The much-approved 
Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty. Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russia Bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like 
common hair, and Combs of all descriptions, at Met- 
ealfe’s, Oxford Street, opposite Harewood Place, two 
doors west of Holles Street. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, a White Powder, of Oriental 
Herbs of the most delightful fragrance, and free from 
any mineral or pernicious ingredieut. It eradicates 
Tartar and deeayed Spots from the Teeth, preserves the 
Enamel, and fixes the Teeth firmly in their sockets, ren- 
dering them delicately White. Beingan Anti-Scorbutie, 
it eradicates the Scurvy from the Gums, strengthens, 
braces, and renders them of a healthy red; it removes 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, which often remain 
after fevers, taking medicine, Xe. and imparts a delight 
ful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d per box, duty 
included, *,* Nortcs—The Name and Address of the 
Proprietors, A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Gar- 
den, London, are engraved on the Government Stamp, 
pasted on each box. *,* Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.”’ 











I NVISIBLE Newly-invented Operative 

VOICE CONDUCTOR, effected by the Messrs. 
S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists to the 
Royal Family, 29, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, by which 
thousauds of deaf persons have been greatly benefited, 
is the size of a’seven-shilling piece, and when fixed into 
the cavity of the ear is soft and easy, anel net more per- 
ceptible than having a piece of wool in its place, by 
which the faintest whisper at a public assembly is heard 
with distiuctness. The same name of ‘‘ Voice Con- 
ductor,” quoted from the Messrs. Sclomons by other per- 
sons, are large, aud when worn are similar to having a 
large pair of horus projecting from the ears; besides 
which the serious inflammation they cause and a buzzing 
noise inthe head. And defective Viston is bronght to na- 
ture by the use of newly-iuvented Sprcracre Lenses. Im- 
mediately they are placed before weak and imperfect eye- 
sight, either by day or caudle-light, every object becomes 
elear and distinct, and the most minute particle is seen 
with exact distinctness,by the use of which both the sight 
and hearing become much improved. The Messrs. S. and 
B. Sotomons have also made, after thirty years’ practice 
and experience, a most important disvovery, by a simple 
method to remove dimness of sight and certain cases of 
eataracts, without operation, pain, or inconvenience, 





-PQYRENCH FRUIT.—The fine APPLES 

FROM NORMANDY, called “ RENNET 
BLANCHE,” of which is made the celebrated “ GELEE 
DE POMME,” may be had of Mr. CAMBRAY, Sales- 
man, Covent Garden Market, at 25s. per barrel; they 
will keep till May, and are excellent for cooking as well 
as the dessert. Private families may be supplied with 
a single barrel. 





ARCHBISHOP WHATELY'S NEW VOLUME OF 
ESSAYS. 
Just Published, Price 10s. 

SSAYS on SOME of the DANGERS 

to CHRISTIAN FAITH which may arise from 

the Teaching on the Conduct of its Professors; to which 

are subjoined, THREE DISCOURSES, delivered on 
several occasions. 

By Ricuarp Wuatery, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
Late Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, aud formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

B. Fettowes, Ludgate Street. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
Lately Published, Price 12. 1s. Part XLVIII. of 
HE ENCYCLOPEDIA METRO- 

POLITANA. 
Also Just Published, Volume IV. of 
THE HISTORICAL DIVISION. 

B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street; J. G. and E. Rivington; 
Baldwin and Cradock; Duncau and Malcolm; Suttab 
and Co.; E. Hodgson; J. Dowding; G. Lawford; 7. 
Fraser; J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; T. Allman; J. 
Bain; H. Dixon; S. Hodgson; R. Hodgson; F. C. 
Westley; L. A. Lewis; G. and A. Greenland; London: 
also J. H. Parker, and T. Laycock, Oxford; and J. and 
J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 





Lately Published, in 8vo. Price 8s. 
4 EN ERAL STATISTICS OF THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE, ‘ 

By James M’Queen, Esq. 
B. Fettowes, Ludyate Street. 
Of whom also may be had, by the Same Author, 

GENERAL PLAN FOR A MAIL 
COMMUNICATION by STEAM, between 
GREAT BRITAIN and the EASTERN and WEST- 
ERN PARTS of the WORLD; also to CANTON and 
SYDNEY, We tward by the Pacific: to which are 
added, Geographical Notices of the Isthmns of Pauama, 

Nicaragua, &c. With Charts, 8vo. Price 7s. 





Just Published, 8vo. cloth, Price 8s, 
IR ANTHONY CARLISLE on the 
PRESERVATION of HEALTH. 

Chapter I. Medical Topography of London, its Lo* 
eality, Diseases, Atmosphere, Occupation, and Condi- 
tions of its Inhabitants as Influencing Health.—ll. On 
Scrofula, not necessarily Hereditary, its Alleviation, if 
not Cure, under its worst aspects.—III. On Preserving 
the Health of Children.—1V. On the Disorders of Old 
Age.—V. On the Efficacy of Cathartic Medicines, 

London: Joun Cavacni.t, Princes Street, Soho. 


This Day is Published, by 
WM. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 
OTANY OF THE HIMALAYAN 
MOUNTAINS. ILLUSTRATIONS of the BO- 
TANY and other Branches of the NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of the HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS, andof the 
Flora of Cashmere. 

By Professor J. Forres Royte, M.D. V.P.R.S. &c. 
Parts 1. to X. imp. 4to. 20s each, with coloured Plates. 
(Part XI. will complete the work.) 

“ This will be found to be one of the most scientifie 
and comprehensive works of the kind that has ever 
been published.’’— Arburetum Britannicum. 

‘‘A more valuable contribution has rarely been made 
to the science of Natural History.’’—Times. 

Also, by the Same Author, 
AN ESSAY ON THE ANTIQUITY OF HINDOO 
MEDICINE. , 
Including an Introductory Lecture to the course of 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, delivered at King's 

College. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

«4 work of immense research and erudition.’’—Medé- 
eal Chirurgical Review. 








Just Published, 


I. 
ODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUS- 
TRIOUS PERSONAGES. 

Number 25, Price 2s. 64. or India Paper, 4s, 

Part 25, Price 5s. or India Paper, 8s. 

Volume 6, Price 22s. or India Paper, 34s, 

To be completed in Eighty Numbers, or Forty Parts, 
or Ten Volumes. 


No, IIT. Price 2s. 6d. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
OF ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. By Mrs. Lov- 
pon. This Number contains Three Plates, demy 4to. 
size, comprising Twenty Figures accurately coloured 
from Nature, and Sixteen Pages of Letterpress. The 
whole will occupy about Fifteen or Sixteen Numbers. 

‘« There is not a lady in the land who has access to 
five feet square of garden ground, or even who loves the 
Tearing of these sweet companions in stands, pots, or 
glasses, that should not take this publication.” —Literary 
Gazette. Ill. 

n 4to. Price 2s. 6d 


I . 

HE FLORAL CABINET, 

and Magazine of Exotic Botany, No. 25, containing 
Four beautiful Plates, accurately coloured from Nature ; 
with Descriptions of the Plants, their Cultivation, &c. 
and other Original Articles. Volumes I. and I. may be 
had, half-bound morocco, Price 36s. each. 

IV 


Price 2s. Part 13, 
ROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, &e. A New Edition, with 

Notes and Wood-cuts. To be completed in Sixteen Parts 
of Ninety-six Pages each, in super-royal octavo. 
Vv 


Part 2, Price 9d. 
7 HE LONDON SATURDAY 
JOURNAL, 
Containing Sixty-four 4to. pages. 
London: Wiittam Sir, 113, Fleet Street; Frasza 
aud Co, Edinburgh; Curry and Co, Dublin. 
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ERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 

Many Articles upon these subjects, both curious 
and rare, including some Heraldic MSS. will be brought 
forward for Sale on Monday and Tuesday next by Mr, 
SorHesy. 


MISS TWAMLEY’S NEW WORK. 
This Day is Published, in feap. 8vo. morocco, richly gilt, 
UR WILD FLOWERS, familiarly 
described and illustrated with coloured Plates, 
engraved after Drawings 
By Lovisa Anne TWAMLey, 
Author of the ‘‘ Romance of Nature. 
Cnaries Titt, Fleet Street; of whom may be had 
THE ROMANCE OF NATURE; or the Flower Sea- 
sons illustrated: 27 coloured Plates, 3s. 5d. morocco 
elegant. 


APPROPRIATE EASTER PRESENT. 
Now Ready, in one volume, foolscap 8vo., handsomely 
bound, with hi: ghly- finished Illustrations, Price 12s. 
BE GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS.— 
Edited by Wrirtam ANDERSON, Esq. Author of 
‘© Landscape Lyrics.”’ 

The following are amon; gt the contributors : 
Countess of Blessington R. S. Mackeuzie, LL.D. 
Lady E. Stuart Wortley R. v. Milnes, Esq. M.P. 
Miss Pardoe | John Walker Ord, Esq. 
Miss Burdon, Authoress of | Rev. H. D. Ryder 

«« The Lost Evidence.” Rev. Prebendary Townsend 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. Ven. Archdeacon Wrang- 
J. Sheridan Kuowles, Esq. | ham. 

Londou: Surra, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





” 


















This Day is Published, Price 5s. cloth bds, 
HE RELIGION of JESUS CHRIST 
defended from the Assaults of Owenism. In Nine 
Lectures By the Rev. J. R. Bearp, 
London: Smaiirretp and Son; and Simpxrn, Mar- 
sHant and Co, 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Anthor, 
SERMONS DESIGNED to be USED in FAMI- 
LIES. &vo. cloth bds. 8s. 
A COLLECTION of HYMNS, for PUBLIC and 
PRIVATE WORSHIP, consisting of 560 Hymns, of 
which more than 300 are original. 





8, New Burlington Street, March 9. 
R. BENTLEY’S NEW 
| 
B PUBLIC ATIONS. 
Now ~ ADY: 


A WINTER JOUR? sEY TO KOORDISTAUN, 
Through Russia, the ¢ and Georgia. 
By Captain Ror T ALC WS. 

Author of ‘ Travels iu Ch: haldea 
2 vols. post 8vo. Plates. 
I 





MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
ITHE CABINET MINISTER. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


PERU AS IT IS. 
A Residence in Lima and —_ r _— of the Peru- 
vian Republi 
By Dr. ArcuimaLp Ss rH. 2 vols. 18s, 
Vv 


I 
THE NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY'S STANDARD 
LIBRARY, Containing G LEIG’S 
TRADITIONS OF CHELSEA COLLEGE, 
Complete, with Portrait of the Author, Price 6s. 


THE PRINC E AND THE PEDLAR. 
By E y PIckeRtIna. 
Author of “The Heiress,’’ ‘The Merchaut’s Daughter,” 
&ec. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 






MEMOIRS OF JOHN BANNISTER, COMEDIAN, 
By Joun Apoupuvs, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


VIL. 
CHARLES TYRRELL. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of * Darnley,” 
‘The Huguenot,” &e. Post 8vo. 
VIII 


MR. THEODORE HOOK’S NEW NOVEL, 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, 
3 vols. 

Ricwarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to her M 








13, Great Marlborough Street, M irch 8. 
} R. CO L BUR N 
\ HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
THE IDLER IN ITALY. 


By the C ountess of Buessrxaron. 


have our own wry, 
wives; fathers for thei ‘ir daughters; brothers fer their sist 


FISHER’S ‘ 
LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. ; 


By the Rev. G. N. Wricut, M.A. Author of “ The Life and Reign of William IV.” 


Parts | and 2, Price 1s. each, Published this Day. V 

Part 1, containing a Porrrarr or tne Dux, from the Original Painting by Sir Trowas Lay 5 
RENCE, and a VIGNETTE View orf THE Rursep VILLAGE OF Morn1ncTon, whence the Family 

Title is derived. , } 

Part 2, Portrarir or =e Marquis oF Hastrycs, from the Original Painting by Sir Marry 1 
Arcner Snee, P.R.A ; 

Every Part, at the senlhintie price of One Shilling, will be embellished with a highly-finished Stee) ; 

Engraving; principally Portraits of Distinguished Generals and Statesmen—companions and Contempo. , 


raries of the “Immortal W ellington,” executed from the Original Paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A., Sir William Beechey, Messrs. Phillips, Pickersgill, &c. In every 5 
other respect—paper, printing, &c. no expense or care will be wanting to render the work handsome ani 


attractive. 
A Part will be published as nearly as possible on the Ist and 15th of each Month; and the whole 


be completed in about Thirty or Forty Parts. 


FISHER’S CONSTANTINOPLE 
AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR, ILLUSTRATED, 


The Drawings by Tuos. AtLom, Esq. 
Descriptions by the Reverend Ronert Watsn, LL.D. 
In Monthly Parts, at 2s. 
“Is there a being who can by possibility serape together two shillings per month, less than sixpence per week 
who will not possess himself of these beautiful, living pictures of far-off lauds.”’ — Times. 





; each containing Four large and beautiful Engravings. 








THE SHORES AND ISLANDS 


MEDITERRANEAN, ILLUSTRATED. 


Comprising Sicily, Africa, Caiabria, Gibraltar, Malta, 
and the Ionian Isles. 
The Drawies by Sir Grenvitte T. Tempe, Bart., W. L. Lerren, Esq., and Lieut. Atrry, R.E, 
The Descrirrrons by the Rev. G. N. Wricrt, M.A. 
Unijorm with Constantinople—in Monthly Parts, at 2s.; cach containing 4 Engravings. 


‘Ta +piq { 
FISHERS SYRIA, 
THE HOLY LAND, AND ASIA MINOR, ILLUSTRATED, 
The Drawings by W. HW. Barriurrr. The Descriptions by Joun Carne, Esq. 
In Monthly Parts, at 2s.; cach containing Four Engravings. 
Subscribers to the First and Second Be mes are urgently requested to procure the Third and last 
Volume, which contains the Holy Land subjects. 














THE FATHERS AND FOUNDERS 
LONDON 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Including Authentic Memoirs of these Distinguished. Men, and Historical Notices of the several 
Protestant Missions. 
dy Jomn Morison, D.D. 
Part 1, Price 3s. will be Published March 31st, containing Portraits of Bogue, Haweis, Eyre, 
Love, and Burder. 
The Work will be completed in about Eight or Ten Monthly Parts, forming two handsome volumes; 


and will be embellished with hichly-finished ‘Portraits of at least Twenty- -five of the Original Founders 
of the Society. 





THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 
THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. 
By Mrs. Etrts. 
Second Edition. Price 9s. 
«We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could 


ry family should order copy. remy s, especially voung husbands, should buy it for their 
—Methodist’s Magazii ne. 


FISHER, ain AND CO. LONDON. 








2 vols. 8vo. with Fine Portrait of the Authoress, after E. 
Landseer, R.A. 





THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Shakspeare and his Friends.’’ 3 vols. 


Ill. 
HOME SERVICE; 
Or Scenes and Characters from the Life, at Out and 
Head Quarters. 
$v Benson Earre Hin, Esq. j 


Author of “ Recollections of an Artillery Officer,” &e. | Hyexpy yen 


2 vols. post Svo. | 
rv. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE WAREM. 
By Miss Parpor. 
Author of ‘‘ The City of the Sultan,’’ &e. 3 vols. 
Y% 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S 


| 


rAC TOR Y BO. 

Now R vady Part I. Price 1s. with 2 Engravings, to be | 
completed in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform with ‘* Nicholas | 
Nickleby,’’ &c. | 
«* The cause of the he ‘Iple ss, oo e hopele S the oppressed.”’ 


VI. | 
THE LIFE OF HIS GRACE FIELD MARSHAL 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, | 
To appear in Twelve Monthly Parts at 2s. 6d. each, | 
y embellished with Portraits, Views, Plans, | 
&e. Part I. will be ready in a Few Days. 
N.B. Those who desire to possess this w« 
particular in ordering ‘‘ Colburn’s Edition, 
Henny Consvrn, Public her, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 








rk should be | 





{ James Martineau, on Tnesday E 
| subject ~The Bible: What it is, and What it is not 2’ 
is also in course of publication, and will be ready in a 
| few days. 


| to be delivered by ‘Thirteen C lergymen of the Establish- 


} ment in Christ Church, Liverpool. 


Edited by the Rev. J. H. TuHom. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
2s. 6d. each. No. 4will appear on the Ist of April. 


or the Question stated of Reason, the Bible, and the | By J. A. Paws, M.D. F.R.S 

Church; in Six Lectrees, by the Rev. Jawes Mauni-| Fellow of the Royal College of Piiysician 

NEAU. Price 5s ca Heads of the Lecture In- | “ Dr. Paris’s book should he iu the 

pee x. tatholie Iufallibility—s, Protes' tt Tula family. It forms an excellent manual for the investiga- 
tility 4. tationalism—5, Relation of Natural Reli ion i all derangements of the digestive functions, and 


100 atures t 
vion to Chri tianity 6. Influence of Christianity on | for the guidance of dyspeptic patients in the regulation of 
Morality and Civil : 








THE UNITARIAN AND TRINITARIAN | qIXE RC ISE “| in A RITHMET IC and 
CONTROVERSY. | 1, BOOK-KEEPING, 

This Day is Published, Price 1s, By G. Reynonns, late Writiug- Master at Christ's Hospital. 

ROTIRE A ein” th : | I. EXERCI Sin ARITHMETIC, comprisit g sever 

LEC TT LK, evened DY ra Rey. | ral thousand Examples under every Rule, iu a series of 
- : J. H. Taom, on Tuesd : iene ry in ADCO Ee | Bills of Parcels. 2s. 6d. : 
reste Hears ert octane nw ome | ARAEENCHERS KEY to die 

, rst o Series of Lectures now TOLTPSS O| > ‘ s way. 

| ase re in ib Fake Btrect Chapel, Livexponl by the | ae BEANE BOOKS, ruled and adapted to the Exer 


INTRODUCTION to MEI f 
N Ts S, practically adapted to the use 


Rev. J. H. Tuom, Rev. James Manitneav, aud the Rev. | 4 phe SCHOLAR’ 
HHANT’S AC 
of Schools. 6s. 6d. 

5. A NUMERICAL KEY for the Teacher. 
3. A Set of a. ANK BOOKS, Pari I. 5s. 
7. ———_——--————.,, Part II. 6s. 


J.Sourer, School Library, 131, Fleet Street. 
——— 





THE SECOND LECTURE, delivered by the Rev. 
ning, the 19th, the 








DR. PARIS ON DIET AND REGIMEN. | 
This Day is Published, Pr re e po New and In 

Edition, being the Filt arly rewritten, of 

r 

/ TREATISE ON DIET; with a 
| i View to est: tblish, on Practical reaitiali a System 
of Rules for the Prevention and Cure of the aise S 
HOUS INQUIRY ; | cident to a disordered State of the Digestive Functions. 


These Lectures are in reply fo a course of Thirteen, 


ved 





Lately Published, 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER, A Quarterly Work, 





Nisss 









THE RATIONALE OF RELIC 





| 





ion. paths : diet.” —Edialurgh Medi: ‘al Suurnal. 
JREEN, 121, Newgate Street. Suerwoop, Gi.uerr, aud Pirer, Paternoster Row. 








London; Joun 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS: 

ERVANTES, Don Quichotte. 2 vols. 
Syo. with 800 Vignettes by Johanuot. 

LE SAGE, Gil Blas. 1 vol. 8vo. with 600 Viguettes by 
GW OLIERE, (Euvres, Completes, 2 vols. 8vo. with 890 
Vienettes by Johaunot. 

NORVINS. Histoire de Napoleon. 1 vol. 8vo. with 800 
Vignettes by Raffet. z ; 

LAURENT, Histoire de Napoléon. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
500 Vignettes by Vernet. kK : 

LES SAINTES EVANGILES. 1 vol. 8vo. illustré par 

agonard, 

- PLERRE, Paul and Virginie. 1 vol. Svo. with 400 
Vignettes by Johannot. 

BERANGER, Chansons. 3 vols. 8vo. with 104 Vig- 
nettes by Grandy ille. 

LAFONTAINE, Fables. 2 vols. 8vo. with 104 Vig- 
nettes by Grandville. 

SWIFT, Voyages de Gulliver. 2 vols. Svo. with 250 
Vignettes by Grandville, 

FLORIAN, Fables. 1 vol. 8vo. with 100 Vignettes by 
V, Adam. 

BALZAC, eau de Chagrin. 1 vol. 8yo. avee Gravures. 

GERMAN ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

GELLERT, Fabeln. 1 vol. 8vo. mit Vignetten you 





, Der Cid. 1 vol. 8vo. illustrirt durch sie- 
benziz Holzschnitte. 

IAKSPERE’S  Dramatische Werke,  English- 
Deutsche, Prachtausgabe, mit 1000 Scenen und Viguet- 
ten von HI. Gross. 

TAUSEND und Eine Nacht mit zwei-tausend bildern 


und Vinetien vou H. Gros. 
Winwsam Jeres, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington Ar- 
le, Piccadilly ; nextto the Western Exchange Bazaar. 


eade, Piccadilly 





~ WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES KNIGHT and Co, Ludgate Street, London. 


—— 


In royal Svo. illustrated with Two Hundred Wood Eu 
ugs by the first artists, after original designs by 
iam Harvey, the First Volume of | 
NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 
TALES OF A THOUSAND AND ONE 
NIGHTS, KNOWN IN ENGLAND AS TITE ARA- 
BIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS; with copious 
Notes. By Epwarp Wini1aM Lane, Esq. 
Author of ‘* The Modern Egyptiaus.* 
» 








Will 





’ 





In super royal 8vo, each containing 900 pages, Price 24s, 
bound in cloth, the Seccixd Volume otf 

HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, being a History of the People as well 

isa History of the Kingdom. 
ustrated with many hundred Wooe-cuts of Monu- 
tecords; Coins; Civil and Military Costume ; 
iildings, Furniture, and Ornaments; Cathe- 
; ther Works of Architecture; Sports, and 
other [lins ious of Manners; Mechanical Inveutions ; 
Portraits of Eminent Persons; and Remarkabie Histo- 





sy ye 








7 


tical Scenes. 3 
In 1 vol. reyal Svo. illustrated with 689 Wood 
Engravings, 

Hi PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With 
Lan Introductory History of the Liturgy, 
\. 











By the Rev. H. Sressine, M. 
ae € 
Price, hound in cloth, and lettered LEG 
calf, with gilt edge: = 0.6 
neat morocco or russia... 2 2 0 
morocco or russia elegant. 2 5 VU 


In 3 vols, royal 8vo. uniform with the Prayer Book, 
illustrated with more than 800 Wood-cuts, 
FRE PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
i THE HOLY BIBLE. With Original Notes 
chiefly explanatory of the Engravings, and of such Pas- 
sages connected with the History, Geography, Nataral 
History, aud Antiquities of the Sacred Scripture as require 
observation. ’ a 

Price, bound in cloth, and lettered ....... 3 








0 0 
calf lettered ........ jr oe o 





” 
a mvrocco or ru eee 416 0 
ee morocco or russia elegant 5 10 0 


5. 
there QUARTO EDITION OF TILE 
i ICTORIAL BIBLE, Vols. I. I. and III. 

li, 28. Gd. each, To be completed in Four Volumes. 
“We merely discharge our duty to our readers in em- 





phatically recommending them to possess themselves of 
acopy of the work, Every Christian parent should place 
it within the reach of his household.’’— Kelectie Re- 


view, November 1, 1838. 


Je 
Tn super royal 8vo. with 30 Engravings, 
PPHE PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
SHAKSPERE. 

Part V. KING RICHARD IL. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Notes and Notices embrace every subject that ap- 
pears necessary to be investigated for the complete in- 
formation of the reader. The almost endless variety of 
objects presented in the text will call for the best assist- 
ance that the Editor can procure from gentlemen couver- 
ilar departments. 
and Engraving of Wood-cuts the most 


sant i pari 
In the De 

eminent Artists are employed. ‘The same desire will 
presi er the artistical as the literary depariment— 
namely, to produce an edition of Shakspere that, whilst 








it n ty be more interesting to the general reader, as 
well as more atiractive as a work of art, than any 
Which has yet been pub lished, shall aim at the most 
complet accuracy 3 and thus offer a not unworthy 


yreat Poet, whlrich may be acceptable not 





tribute to the 

















ouly to Eugland, bat every con utry where his works are 
Welcomed as the universal property of the civilized 
world. 
To be completed in 44 Mo thly Parts. 
fu foolscap Sve. with Engravingsafter D4awings by Har- 
vey, Price 4s. 6d. bound aud lettered, . 
‘ AU ATES ETT rey,” YY 
Fue NATURAL HISTORY OF 
: MONKEYS, LEMURS, and OPOSSU MS, Vol. 1. 
being coud Volume of the LIBRARY OF 
ENTER ING KNOWLEDGE. 


superintendence of the Society fur the 
— Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. i 

Au the Volumes of the Series are constantly on Sale, 

Price ds. Gd. ei ch, in cloth, or with gilt edges, 5s. each, 


They are especially adapted, as single works, for Pre- 
: 


Seuts to the Young. 











STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM PICKERING, 


Cuancery Lane. 





RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Abridged, in One Large Volume, Svo. Price 18s. cloth. 

This Dictionary comprises, as equally essential, the two departments of Etymology and Explana- 
tion ; the former most carefully and elaborately investigated, and the latter founded, with equal care and 
labour, upon such results as investigation may discover. This combination, unattempted in all other 
English Dictionaries, will, it is hoped, entitle the book to the character of a Scholar’s Manual; and at the 
same time pre€minently distinguish it as a book of common reference. 

A Prospectus, accompanied by a Specimen, may be had (Gratis) of the Publisher. 

** The Larger Work, in 2 vols. 4to. containing nearly 2,300 pages of three columns each, Price 


Five Guineas. 





THE WORKS OF LORD BACON 
4 OR b A) i aX, 
Edited by Basm Montacv, Esq. 
In 17 vols. Svo. 8. 18s. 6d. A few Copies are printed on large paper, imperial Svo. 12. 11s. 6d. each vol. 
The most complete edition extant: it contains translations as well as the original of the Latin 
Works, and is illustrated by Portraits, Views, and Fac-similes, with a New Life of Lord Bacon by the 


Editor. 





Shortly will be Published, in 5 vols. foolseap 8vo. Price 1. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
With a PorTrait. 
Uniformly Printed with sii ; pean of the British Poets.” 





Nearly Ready, in three volumes foolscap octavo, Price 15s. with a Portrait, 
THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS 
THE POEMS OF i RNS. 
A New Edition with Additional Poems, a New Life of the Author, and Notes. 


Edited by Sir Harris Nrcotas, K.H. F.R.S. 
Uniformly Printed with the “ Aldine Edition of the British Poets.” 


ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


Beautifully Printed by Whittingham, containing many pieces of each Author hitherto Unpublished. 
ORIGINAL MEMOIRS, AND NOTES. 





WITH PORTRAITS, 

By the Rev. Joun Mrrrorp and the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. each Vol. 

The Authors already: Published are : 


THOMSON, 2 vols. | POPE, 3 vols. 
COLLINS, 1 vol. | GOLDSMITH, 1 vol. 
| 
} 


YOUNG, 2 vols. 
AKENSIDE, 1 vol. 
BUTLER, 2 vols. 
PRIOR, 2 vols. 
FALCONER, 1 vol. 
GRAY, 1 vol. 


KIRKE WHITE, 1 vol. MILTON, 3 vols. 
COWPER, 3 vols. SHAKSPEARE, 1 vol. 
SURREY and WYATT, DRYDEN, 5 vols. 
| PARNELL, 1 vol. | 
SWIFT, 3 vols. | 
*.* Each Author may be purchased separately. 


THE WORKS OF GRAY. 


Edited by the Rev. Joun Mrrrorp. 
With the addition of his Correspondence with Mr. Chute and others, his Journal kept at Rome, 


Criticism on the Statues, Sculptures, &e, hitherto unpublished. 
In 4 yols. foolscap vo. uniform with Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. Price 12. 


2 vols. 


BEATTIE, 1 vol. 








In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and View of Bemerton Church, Price 10s. 


T 7C n) J N NUT ‘ LB A TY RT 
WORKS OF THE REV. GEORGE HERBERT. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
The POEMS contain The Temple; the Synagogue, by the Rev. Christopher Harvie; the Latin 
Poems of Herbert; and two Original Poems, never before printed. With Notes by S. T. CovERIDGE. 
The REMAINS contain The Priest to the Temple, Proverbs, and other Prose Works, including 
With his Lif, by Izaak Watton; and also that by his first bio- 


t 


many pieces never before printed. 
grapher, BARNABAS OLEY. 





EARLY ENGLISH DRAMATIST 


THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS OF GREENE. (2 vols. 21s.) 
PEELE. (2 vols. 2!s.) And WEBSTER. (4 vols. 42s.) 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 
Uniformly printed in crown 8yo. 
“ We take the opportunity of expressing our very high oy f the diligence, skill, and judgment of the Rev 
Alexander Dyce, whose editions of Peele, Greene, aud Webster, leave little to desire and less to improve."’— 





Quarterly Review. 


* * A Third Vol. of PEELE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, by the Same Editor, Nearly Ready. 


CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 


With an Essay on his Language and Versification, an Introductory Discourse, and Glossary. 
By Tuomas Tyrwurrt. 
5 yols. crown Svo, with a Portrait, and an Engraving of the Celebrated Pilgrimage, by STOTHARD. 
Price 2/. 12s. 6d, 
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KN-LAWS. Price ls. 
REAsoNs “FOR NOT REPEALING 
THE CORN-LAWS. 
By Joun Broanuvurst, Esq. 
Ripeway, Piceadilly. 


w Ready, 1h ls. 
TATE. “OF THE NAVY. 
By Cuarres Woon,-Esq. M.P. 
Secretary of the Admiralty, in his Speech on moving the 
Navy Estimates in Committee of Supply, March 4, 1859. 
Riweway, Piccadilly. 


Just Published, 8vo. Price Ls. 6 
ERTRUDE AND BEATRICE. A 
Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Groroe STEPHENS. 
London: C. Mrrcuent, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 








Now Ready, 8vo. 5s. or with ArrowsMITH's RDE 
HE AFRICAN SLAVE TR 
By Tuomas Fowrtt Buxrox, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE LONDON AND WEST Min. 
F STER REVIEW, No. LXIIL. will be Publish 
ne Pall Mali East. 





This Day, 8vo. 
Dedicated by permission to her Majesty. 
HE PARLIAMENTS and COUN 
CILS of ENGLAND chronologically arr: aaa 
from the Reign of William I. to the Revolution in 1688. 
Joun Mu gray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, Svo. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen. 
RELAND AND CANADA. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Roserr Winsor Horron, 
Bart.,G.C.H. 
Joun Murray, All emarle Street. 





NOVEL, BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
On the 28th of March will be Published, in 3 vols. 
EERBROOK. A NOVEL. 
By Harriet Martineau. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Strect. 





Now Ready, 
EW AID TO MEMORY. 
By A Camenrmce M.A. 
A Hundred and Twenty Cuts. Price 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Just Published, Price 3s. No. XJIT. of the 
NV EDICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
coutaining Memoirs and Portraits of Dr. Boerhaave 
and Benjamin Travers, Esq. by T. J. Perricrew, F.R.S. 
and separate Memoirs, 2s. India Proofs of the Por- 
traits, 2s. Before the Letters, 3s. 
Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


7s. 











Published this Day, the Third Edition of the Second 
Jolume of 
OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY 
OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 
Volumes I. to V. sold separately, Price 20s. each. To 
be completed in Six Volumes. 
T. and W. Booxr, 29, New Bond Street. 


OLD ENGLISH POETS. 
Just Published, in royal 8vo. Part If. Price 1s. of 
DMUND SPENSER’S WORKS, to 
be continued Monthly. 
highly-finished Purtrait of Spenser. 
Water Spiers, New Sporting Magazine Office, 399, 
Oxford Street. 








This Day is Published, in two vols. foolscap 8vo., 


cloth, 12s. 
NV ADMOMENTS; or, FIRST VERSE- 
ATTEMPTS. By a Bornnaturat 
Addressed to the L ighthe aded of Soc iety at large. 
By Henry Exxison, of Christ Church) Oxford. 
Painter, 342, Strand. 


Just Published, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 67. 
N THE NATURE AND TREAT- 
MENT OF THE parry DISTORTIONS, 
AND INJURIES OF THE SYIN 
By R. A. Starrorp, Surgeon oe the Marylebone 
Infirmary, &c. &e. 
London : Jonn Cuurcuity, Princes Street, Soho; and 
Suerwoop, Grinert, and Prver, Paternoster Row, 


n 8yo. Price 
C AN THE ANT CORN-LAW 
DELEGATES PROVE THEIR CASE? 
“There is a law in each well ordered nation 
To curb those raging appetites that are 
Most disobedient and refractory.” 
Troilus and Cressida. 
Joun Tempieman, 248, Regent Street. 


CORN LAWS. Now Ready, 1s. 

WO LETTERS by W. WOLRYCHE 
WHITMORE, Esq. to the MANCHESTER 

CHAMBER of COMMERCE on the CORN LAWS. 

Ripoeway, Piccadilly. Also, 
A CORRECTED REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS 
of the MANCHESTER CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
on the CORN LAWS. 2s. 67. 


is Day is Published, Price 5s. 
le FLUENCES of the CORN-LAWS, 
as effecting all Classes of the Community, and par- 
ticularly the Landed Interests. 
By James Mewy, Esq. 

“While I have endeavoured to reconcile into one 
general policy the best interests of all parties, 1 have 
not done so by requiring any compromise whatever at 
the hands of any one.”’—Introductiun. 

Lonemans and Co. 

















Just Published, Price 1s. illustrated with Four Steel 
— Part 2 of 
RACE DARLING. 
A penis: Bee De gow on a Receut Fact. 
M. Reynorps. 
Author 7 si Pickwick Abroad,’’ &e. &e. 
*,* This Work is also published in Weekly Three- 
grenny Parts, for universal circulation. 
London: G. Henperson, 2, Old Bailey. 


M‘HENRY'S NEW POEM. 
Just Published, in foolscap Svo. Price 8s. cloth extaa, 
HE ANTEDILUVIANS; OR, 
THE WORLD DESTROYED. 
A Narrative Poem, in Ten Books. 
By JAMEs M‘ Henry, M.D. 
~ The ‘ Antediluvians’ is the most powerful ‘ serious 


’ 


— since Pollock’s ‘ Course of Time.’ ’’—Sunday 
mes. 





‘« The epiaodes incidental to these Antediluvian scenes 
are singularly beautiful.’’—Atlas. 

“It must be highly prized by all who admire poetiy 
of the first order.,’ es 

“It is impossible to withhold from the author the 
prise due to great ingenuity, remarkable facility and 
smoothness of yersification, much povtical feeling, and 
occasional approaches to thk sublime.’’—~London Monthly 
Miscellany, for March. 

Londou: Printed for T. M. Cravocx, 48, Pater- 
hoster Row. 


With Part I. was given a | 





On the Ist of April will be Pablishe d, 1 vol. 8vo. 
uniform with Mriman’s ‘* Gi bon,” 
HE LIFE OF GIBBON, 
With Selections from tis Miseellancous Werks. 
Edited by the Rev. Fi. H. Mirman, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MILMAN’S GIBBON COMPLETED. 

Pubtished on the Ist of March, Svo. Vol. XI. and last, | 
ISTORY OF THE DECLINE 

AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

By Eowarp Gmsnon. 

An entirely New Edition, with Notes, by the Rev. H. 

H. Munman.  Ulustrate:d with Historical Maps. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF BYRON. 

This Day is Pablished, 8 vols. Svo. beautifully printed, 
with a New and Copious Index, and a Portrait, 
YRON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

With the Notes, printed for the first time as a 
handsome Library Book. A very few Copies are printed 
on Quarto to bind up with Illustr: itions. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is Published, Vol. IX. Part 1, 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Contents: Colonel W. M. Leake, on the Stade —-Ma- 
jor Rawlinson, on Sn: Dr. Richardsoa, on the Tem- 
perature of British North Ameiica—Captain Haines, on 
the South Coast of Arabia—Dr. Lhotsky, on Australian 
Vocabularies. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ABRIDGMENT of GURWOOD'S DISPATCHES. 
Nearly Ready, wniform in size and embellishments, Xe. 

with ae Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, the 

Life of 
RTHUR DUKE of WELLINGTON 
& Compiled from Original Documeuts, and com- 
prising the substance of the celebrated GURWOOD 
DISPATCHES. 

E. Cuvxros, Library, 26, Holles Street. 


MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 

On the Ist of May will be Published, Part I. with 
splendid origin: 7" ata A. Coover, Esy. R.A. 
and other eminent artis! 

HE LIFE of “FIELD MARSHAL 
the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. &e. 
By W. H. Maxwens, E-q. 
Author of the ‘‘Stories of Waterioo,’”’ 
“ Victories of the British Armies,’ &c. 
London; A. H. Baty and Co. 83, Cornhill. 
*,* Prospectuses may be had of every ‘respectable 
bookseller in the kingdom. 


























* Bivouae,”’ 





Published this Day, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 12s. each, 
ol, I, and Vol. VI. of the complete Works of 
HOM: AS HOBBES of MALMES- 
BURY. Now first Collected and Edited by Sir 
Witiiam Movesworrn, Bart. M.P. 
These Volumes conutain— 

Thome Hobbes Malmesburiensis Opera, que Latine 
scripsit omnia, in unum Corpus nunc primum collecta. 
Vol. I. 

The English Works of Thomas Hobbes, now first col- 
lected — Edited by Sir WintiAm Moteswortn, Bart. 
M.P. 3. 

Published nab Joun Bonn, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden. 


THE = gt LIBRARY. 
This Day, 
[eee AT WORK;; or, the Way for 
a Boy to learn to be industrious. With E wet ings, 
royal 18mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 
And recently has Appeared, 

ROLLO AT PLAY; or, Safe Amusements. By the 
Rev. Jacos Appor, of Boston, Massachusetts, Author 
of “ The Young Christian ;"’ ‘‘ The Corner Stone,’ &e. 
&c. With Engravings, royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

ROLLO LEARNING TO READ, or, Easy Stories 
for Young Children, with Eugravings, royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
bound. 

LITTLE SCHOLAR LEARNING TO TALK. With 
Engravings, royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

London: J. $8. Hopson, Bookseller and Importer, 112, 
Fleet Street. 


Just Published, 18mo. Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of 
the MATERIA MEDICA, adapted to the Treat- 

ment of the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 
HOOD, with numerous Prescriptions. 
By Avexanper Ure, M.D. A.M. 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

A new Edition, containing simple Rules for the Diet 
and Regimen of Children, aud a Glossary of Technical 
Terms. 

“ This work contains a vast quantity of accurate in- 
formation, communicated in clear and unassuming lan- 
guage. ."—Dublin Journal of Medical Science, Sept. 1838. 

“We strongly recommend it to those commencing 
general practice.”’—British and Foreign Medical Review, 

et. 18% 

« The small volume before us contains a great deal of 
valuable information connected with the treatment of 
infantile disease.’’— Lancet, June 1838. 

— Suexwoop, GinweRT, and Pirrr, Paternoster 
iw. 











This Day is Published, Second Edition » enlarged, [yy 
YNAMICS, OR A TREATISE oy 
MOTION; to which is added a Short Treati,, 

on ATTRACTIONS. 

By Samue, Earnsnaw, M.A. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand; Cambridge, 
J. and J. J. Deiauron. m 


This Day » UE Price 7s. 62. in cloth, 
if A. PLAUTI AULULARIA, 
e Ad RAs Codicum qui in Bibliotheca Masei 
Britannici exstant, aliorumque nounullorum recensyit, 
Notisque ct Glossario Lecuplete instruxit ; 
Jacosus Hinpyarn, A.M. 
Coll. Christi apud Cantab. Socius. 
Veneunt apud J. W. Parker, Londini; et J. ex J, i 
Derienron, Cantabrigia. 








———_., 
This Day, crown 8yo. —— =_ Iliustrations, 


Vr 
ECT URE S$. “ON. “As TRONOMY, 
Delivered at King’s College, Loudon. 
By the Rev. Henry Moseuey, M.A. F.RLS 
Professor of Astronomy and Natural Philoso; hy at the 
College. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
Second Edition, with — on crown 8yo, 
Price 
N ECHANICS "“APPLIE D TO THE 
ARTS, including STATICS and HYDRo. 
STATICS. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


IMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY. 
In royal 8yo. Price 153. Part 1. of 
HE ECCLESIASTICAL LEGAL 
GUIDE—To Archbishops, Bishops, and their Sp. 
cretaries, the Clergy, Patrons of Benefices, Solicitors, 
Parish Officers, &c. &e. relating to all matters counected 
with the Church, including the new Laws relative to 
Pluralities and Residences. 
*,* Part IL. of the Work (which will complete it) is 
ina » considers able state of forwarduess. 
London: J. S. Hopson, Bookseller and Publisher, 
112, Fleet Street. 








st Published. 
CENERY OF PORTUGAL AND 
SPAIN. By Groree Viviax, Esq. 
Drawn ou Stone by L. Haus. 
This Work, which is wuiform in style and come 


with Mr. Vivian's last on | Bb Sesvery, on 
tains thirty-five Views of thee Iutoresting a or 
most picturesque spots of the Spanish Peninsula, 


Price, imperial folio, tinted, neatly haif-bound, 41. 4, 

London: Published at No. 14, Pall Mall East, by P, 
and D. Connagur and Co.; and AckEeRMANN and Co, 
Strand. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. P. 
REECE, PICT ORIAL, “DE SCRIP- 
TIVE, AND HISTORICAL. 
By Cur'srorpuer Worpswortu, D.D. 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Head 
Master of. Ilarrow Schvol ; and Author of ‘ A Journal 
of a Residence in Athens and Attica.” 

The Work will be com leted i in about Twelve Monthly 
Parts, ae containing ’ wo or Three large and highly- 
finish d on Steel; and from 
nen ts Thirty * Engravings on Wood, illustrative of 
the Topography, Ruins, Monuments, Medi als, Coins, and 
Scenery of as country. 

“An able work and beautifully illustrated.”—Times, 

London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row. 


IBRARY OF USEFUL KNOW. 
LEDGE.—The First Part of the ‘‘ History of 
Switzerland,”’ Price 6d. will be Published at the Society's 
Office on the 15th iust.; and a Number of this Series 
will eontinne to be published there on the Ist and 15th 
of every month. 
The current volumes of o  ioteny of England, of the 
History of Ancient Greek I of the 
of Great Britain, of Annuities, pon of the Dimond 
Calculus, will be completed without delay by Mess. 
Barpwin and Crapock. Txomas Coates, Secretary. 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, March 1839. 


ORKS BY J. W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 

Account of the ‘* Traite sur le Flux ct Reflux de 
Mer,” of Daniel Bernoulli. Price 4s. 1830.—On the 
Theory of the Moon and on the Perturbations of the 
Plauets. Part I. Price 4s. 1835. Part II. Price 4s. 
1836. Part III. Price 2s.64. 1837.—An Elementary 
Treatise on the Computation of Eclipses and Occultations. 
Price 2s. 64. 183¢-—-On the Determination of the 
Distauce of a Comet from the Earth, and the Elements 
of its Orbit. Price 2s. 1835.—Remarks on the Classifi- 
cation of the Different Branches of Human Knowledge. 
Price 2s, 1838.—An Elementary Treatise on the Tides. 
Price 3s. 1839. 

Cuartes Kniaut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 


THE MOURNER’S CONSOLATION. 
Just Published, in foolscap Syo. Price 5s. cloth extra, 


OURS OF SADNESS; OR, 
INSTRUCTION AND COMFORT FOR THE 
MOURNER. 
“‘ Oh! let the accent of each word make known, 
We mix the tears of Sion with our own.’’—QuaRLES- 
*,* The compiler, in his visits to the house of mourn- 
ing, * has often had occasion to regret the want of such 4 
little work as this; in it he has brought forward a nume 
rous body of witnesses in favour of the inestimable views 
of God to relieve the burden of the mourner’s heart, and 
render his sorrow a holy and purifying principle. The 
pangs which are felt upon the dissolution of endearing 
connexions are among the severest ; but if we are faith- 
ful to ourselves they may prove to be among the most 
salutary of our earthly teials, 
London: Printed for T. M. Camneee. 48, Pater- 
noster 























Rentene Printed by JoszrH Crayton, of No.7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wek 
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THE 


THIRD REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


ON 


POSTAGE. 








ORDERED BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TO BE PRINTED, AUGUST 13, 1838. 





INTRODUCTION, STATING THE SUBJECT OF THE INqviry. 


| 
].—Receter AND Cost or MANAGEMENT OF THE POST-OFFICE POR THE YEAR ENDING | 


5 January 1838. 
{].—Present Ixtanp Generar Postage Rat¥s. 
§ 1. General Post Rates. 
§ 2. Penny Posts. 
§ 3. London Local Post. 


[[].—Number or LErrers AND NEWSPAPERS CIRCULATED ANNUALLY THROUGH THE Post- | 


OFFICE. 
1V.—AVERAGE PosTaGr ON LETTERS PASSING THROUGH THE Post-OFFICE. 
V.—Present RevENVE oF THE Post-OFFICE AS COMPARED WITH ITS REVENUE INFORMER 
YEAns. 
§ 1. Objects for which the Post-office was established. 
2. Comparison of Revenues. 
VI.—EFFECTS OF PRESENT RATES IN OCCASIONING — 
§ 1. Evasion of Postage without Breach of the Law. 
§ 2. Evasion of Postage in Breach of the Law. 
§ 3. Suppression of Correspondence. 
§ 4. Evils consequent on Eyasiun of Postage and Suppression of Corre- 
spondence. 
VII.—Errect oF PoRMER ReEpucTIONS IN THE Rares oF PostaGs. 
VILI.—Pan or Mr. Rowtanp Hint. 
§ 1. Heads of the Plan stated, 
§ 2. Uniform Rate of Postage. 









§ 3. Paymeut in Advance. 
§ 4. Collection of Postage by means of Stamps. 
§ 5. Postage regulated according to Weight. ‘ . 
§ 6. Probable Effect of the Adoption of the Measures previously considered 
on the Expenditure of the Post-office Department. 
1X.—Expeprency of aportinc Mr. Hitt’s Puan, on some Mopiricarion OF IT, SO FAR 
AS REGARDS THE Untrorm Rate oF ld. ‘ 
§ 1. Anticipated Increase in the Correspondence of the Country, in case 
of the Adoption of a low Uniform Rate of Postage. 
§ 2. Effect upon the Revenue of adopting a low Uniform Rate of Postage 
instead of the present Rates. 
X.—CHanoes In THE Ratzs or Postrace RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE. 
XI.—ExpEpIency OF RETAINING, ABOLISHING, OR LIMITING THE PRIVILEGE OF FRANKING 
Letrexs. 

XII.—Anrictpatep Errects OF THE CHANGES PREVIOUSLY RECOMMENDED ON THE RECEIPT 
AND EXPENDITURE OF THE PostT-oFFricE, AND ON THE GENERAL REVENUE OF THE 
Country. 

XIII.—Sunpry SuaaEsTIons CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE Post- 
OFFICE, AND TO FACILITATE THE DistRIsuTION or LETTERS. 
§ 1. Various Plans of Reduction and Alterations of Duty suggested by 
the Post-office Authorities. Be . 
§ 2. Other Suggestions, calculated to improve the Administration of the 
Post-office, and to facilitate the Distribution of Letters. 





THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the present Rates 
and Mode of er aa with a view to such a Reduction thereof 
as may be made without injury to the Revenue; and for this purpose to 
examine especially into the Mode recommended for charging and collecting 
Postage in a Pamphlet published by Mr. Rowland Hill; and to whom nu- 
merous Petitions were referred, and who had power to Report the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them from time to time to the House ;—Have 
examined into the matters referred to them, and have agreed to the following 

port. 

Your Committee have entered upon the inquiry which has been 
intrusted to them with the deepest sense of its vast importance 
to the public ; since on the management of the Post-office, and the 
regulation of the postage rates, depends, in a great measure, the 
entire correspondence of the country ; and in that correspondence 
is involved whatever affects, interests, or agitates mankind : private 
interests, public interests; family, kindred, friends; commercial 
business, professional business ; literature, science, art, law, poli- 
tics, education, morals, religion. Every rank and class has an in- 
terest—more or less immediate—in the safe, speedy, and economical 
transmission of Post-office communications, 

The interest which the public take in the result of this inquiry 
isshown by the number and importance of the petitions, praying 
for the adoption of a plan on the principle of Mr. Rowland Hill; 
which petitions, 320 in number, containing 38,709 signatures, have 
been presented to the House in the course of the present Session, 
and have been referred to your Committee. The merchants, 
bankers, and inhabitants of 144 principal and other towns, 73 town- 
councils, 19 chambers of commerce, 9 commissions of supply in 
Scotland, and one grand jury in England, 8 fire and life insurance 
companies, 9 mechanics’ institutes, 37 printing-offices and bodies 
of printers, and sundry other societies and individuals throughout 
the kingdom, have petitioned the Legislature on this occasion. 
These petitions may be viewed, therefore, as expressing the wishes 
of large masses of the people, and especially of those among them 
who are busied in philanthropic, literary, or scientific pursuits, or 
are actively engaged in trade, commerce, and manufactures. 

Your Committee have pursued the inquiry referred to them with 
the earnestness and diligence which its importance seemed to de- 
mand. They have sat 63 days; and in their labours have been 
much assisted by the Reports of the Finance Committee (1797), 
and of sundry Commissions which have previously inquired into 
the management of the Post-office. They have examined the 
Postmaster-General, the Secretaries and the Solicitors of the three 
Post-offices of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and other officers of 
the Post-office department, and have obtained many important Re- 
turns from the Post-office, most of which they directed to be pre- 
pared expressly for their use ; they have also examined the Chair- 
man, Secretary, and Solicitor of the Board of Stamps and Taxes, 
Mr. Rowland “Hill, and 83 other witnesses, of various classes in 
society, and of various occupations, professions, and trades, from 
different parts of the kingdom. In the selection of these they have 
been much assisted by an association of bankers and merchants in 
London, formed expressly to aid the Committee in the prosecution 
of their inquiry. 

The attention of your Committee has been chiefly directed to 








the question of the Inland Postage, seeing that their inquiries must 
necessarily haye been hasty and imperfect, if extended in detail to 
the postage of our possessions abroad, and other foreign countries. 


The more important points of inquiry have been : 

1. The present financial state of the Post-office, in respect both of its 
receipts and expenditure. 

2. The present inland postage rates. 

3. The number of letters and newspapers transmitted by post. 

4. The average present charge on each letter transmitted by post. 

5. The effect of the present rates on the revenue, as evinced by the 
present receipts when compared with the receipts of former years. 

6. The effect which the present rates have had in occasioning the 
evasion of postage, or the suppression of correspondence among dif- 
ferent classes of the community. 

7. The effect in former instances of reducing the rates, or giving in- 
creased facilities to the distribution of letters. 

8. The plan of Mr. Hill. 

9. The expediency of adopting that plan, or that plan with a modifi- 
cation of so much of it as regards the uniform rate of ld. 

10. The changes it may be proper to make in the postage rates. 

11. The expediency of retaining, abolishing, or limiting Parliamen- 
tary or official franking. 

12. The anticipated effects of the changes recommended, on the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the Post-office, and on the general revenue of 
the country. . 

13. Sundry suggestions, calculated to improve the administration of 
the Post-office, and to facilitate the distribution of letters. 

Your Committee, in order the more distinctly to keep in view 
the condition subject to which they were appointed to make the 
present inquiry, viz. that any changes they might have to recom- 
mend should be such as might be made without injury to the re- 
venue, will proceed, in the first instance, to explain the present 
financial state of the Post-office department : 

I. Its receipts and cost of management. 

II. The scale of rates which are now charged. 
III, The number of chargeable letters of various denominations and 
other documents which it now distributes. 
IV. The average rate of postage paid on chargeable letters. 


I.—RECEIPT AND COST OF MANAGEMENT OF THE POST-OFFICE, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 9, 1838, 


The discrepancies which your Committee find to exist between 
the accounts of the Post-office, for the year ending 5th January 
1838, as contained in the Returns made by that department to 
your Committee, and those to be found in the Finance Accounts 
for the year in question, prevent your Committee from presenting 
any account, on the accuracy of which they can perfectly rely, of 
the receipt and cost of management of this department for that 
year.. They have, however, preferred following in general the 
authority of the Finance Accounts. 

GROSS RECEIPT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
General Post, including Country Penny Posts.... £2,328,205 3 6 
(The Country 1d. Postsare here estimated at 47,3077.) 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 1d., 2d. and 
Sd. POSS ...ccesccsecesesese waranatenee actesececeseneesee 


SURES aha ot 
£2,462,389: 12 11 

Deduct Repayments (stated in the Return made ae 

to this Committee at 111,203/, see Report 1, 


122,831 14 8 
£2,339,787 18 5 
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134,064,958 | SP 
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2 SPECTATOR SUPPLEMENT. 





COST OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





In these Three Columns the Items of Cost 
are classed according to the Principle 
suggested by Mr. Hill, the data being 
taken from the Post-office Keturns, 

Nos, 41 & 42, pp. 220 & 221, App. Rep. II. 








































TOTAL, | Cost of Distribution within | Foreign and 
the United Kingdom. Colonial Ex- 
| menses, and 
* | Superannua- 
} Cost of | Cost of Esta- tion Allow- 
| Transit. | blishment. ances, 
| i 
Savartes AND ALLOWASCES— | | 
Salaries to the Postmaster-General, Offi- 
cers, and Clerks in London, Edinburgh,! 
and Dublin Offices, nad Wages & Allow- Lad! i we Lb. «4 Ro oad. 
ances to Letter-carriers, Me nyers, &€ 98,485 2 2} . 98,445 2 2 
Salarie and Allowances to Deputy Vost- | 
masters and Agents in Great Britain @ * 
Ireland, and the Colonies .... 124,402 3 11! _ 110,024 17 11 tae as 
Salaries and Wages to Officers a Lu { = 
carriers in the Twopenny Po-t-offic 45,574 10 1, ewes 45,574 10 1 
Allowances for Spe Services and T 
velling Charges.. ae 11,106 6 7 oe 11,106 6 7 
Conveyance or Marr RANSITCHARGES, 
AND Payment vor Sap Lerrers. | 
Riding work and Expresses by the Deputy 





Postmastersin Great Britain and Ireland’ 102,619 12 10! 102,619 12 10 
Mileage to Mail Coaches, Wazes to Mail | 
Guards, and other Mail Coach Expenses! 107,122 8 0! 107,122 8 0 
Tolls prid on Mail Coaches .| 38,863 1 5) 33,863 1 5 
Riding work and Conveyance of Mails in | 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and Jamsica..:.. 17,081 17 
Riding work of the Twopenny Po-t-office. . 5,198 17 





} re 17,081 17 10 
! 5,198.17 2 






















Transit Postage through Foreign Countries; 11,718 15 4} sees 11,718 15 4 
Ship Letter Payments ................... } 10,649 9 9) eoee saiees 10,649 9 Sf 
Packet Service, Expenses, including Port- | 6,893 18 99 
ee De ee OE | €2,506 3 0) 30,997 12 7; eres 24,655 113i 
Tradesmen’s Bills, Building, and R 11,326 19 8 pre 11,396 19 8 
Rent of Offices, Tithes, and Taxes 4,143 0 9 ce | ee OS 
EE MECN. vrascrtonessnnctisavan neces | 9417 4 5) 4,000 0 0 5,417 4 5 
Stationery, Printing, Advertising, and | | i 
BMG cn anousecnesavesicressessbbasece 3,717 7 1, 1,717 7 1) 2,000 0 0 
Superannuat‘on Allowances, and Aliow- ‘ | 
ances for Offices and Fees abolished..... | 20,538 10 3 oven i otee 20,538 10 3 
RUNG ss Snsidexwivicdsasennsecont 1,787 12 5 1,787 12 5} 
Parliamentary Grants [Net An- } 631,259 2 8 297,306 11 6 288,078 1 7/105,074 9 7 
nual Amount stated in Ac- } | { 
count of Revenue in Appen- 2s. d.} } j 
dix to Report II. p.177, 9,839/.}.9,932 10 0! | { 
Menai lridze, C nway Bridge, 1? 17,372 19 6 eres 287,306 1L 6} 17,872 19 6 
and Milford Road 440 9 6)) Total Cost of 












1'123,247 9 1 








* Postmasters in Colon 
port of Committee, p. 22¢ 

+ Other Colonial Expenses, sce Return of Expenditure, in Appendix to Second 
Report, p. 220. 

I Stated in Return of Expenditure, in Appendix p. 220, as 10,6937. 7s. 10d. 
§ Passage-m ney and rel sht by the Packets, see Appendix to Report IT., p. 220. 
Expenses of the Foreign and Colonial Packets, see Appendix to Report IT., p. 220. 


to Second Re- 





t appears, from these accounts, that if the charge upon the Post- 
office be divided into five parts, about four-fifths consist of the cost 
of distributing letters in the United Kingdom, of which two-fifths 
are the cost of transit, and two-fifths the cost of the establishment ; 
the remaining fifth is applied to the maintenance of the post be- 
tween this country and our colonial possessions and foreign coun- 
tries, the inland post in certain of our colonies, and of other charges 
thrown upon the establishment. 

The preceding accounts cannot be considered as presenting a 
complete view of the receipts and cost of management of the Post- 
office department ; for since, on making a reduction in the tax upon 
newspapers, it was stated that the stamp of 1d. was retained ex- 
pressly on the ground of covering the expense incurred in conyey- 
ing newspapers free of postage, the net revenue arising from the 
penny stamp on newspapers, on so many of them at least as are 
conveyed by post, that is, on 444 millions, yielding a gross revenue 
of 185,416/., ought to be carried to the account of the Post-oftice 
receipts. On the other hand, the expense of the packet service, 
new included in the Navy Estimates, but so blended with the other 
expenses of the Navy that it would be impossible to separate it for 
the purpose of this account, ought to be carried to the account of 
the cost of management of the Post-oftice. 

IL.—PRESENT INLAND GENERAL POSTAGE RATES, 
§ 1. General Post Rates. 

Your Committee proceed to state what the present rates for in- 
land general postage are. These rates, with the exception of a 
reduction lately made from 4d. to 2d. on single letters, for distances 
not exceeding eight miles, have continued the same since the year 
1812 for Great Britain, and since the year 1814 for Ireland. 4 

TABLE OF POSTAGE RATES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





IRELAND. 

















ates . . ate 
Scale of Distances in Miles, { sinmte. iat Seeger as single Let 

ters. | ccc ters. 

| d, i d. 
From any Post-office to any } | 9 is 

place not exceeding.........§ 8 A 4 2 
DPE is vine cdschenssvesetancen 15 4 15 3 
20 5 25 4 
30 6 35 5 
50 7 45 6 
80 8 55 7 
120 9 65 8 
170 10 95 9 
230 ll 120 10 
300 12 150 11 
400 13 | 200 12 
BDStO...csrsssorsesssvesceseoeess | 500 14 | 250 13 
MAD Secs Poicieisiecwsvecésexses see ‘se ' 800 14 








For every additional 100 miles, 1d., or part of 100 miles. 

Tn Scotland, letters, when conveyed by mail-coaches only, are subject to an 
« -7itional halfpenny. . 

Letters passing between Great Britain and Ireland are subject to the rates 
of postage charged in Great Britain, besides Packet rates, and Menai, Conway- 
lnidge, ox Milford rates, 





Bee. 

The principle of the rating is to charge according to distanee 
however circuitous the route by which the conveyance travels, T 4 
principle on which the rating of double and other multiple lettey, 
is regulated, will be found at p. 43 of the present Report. 

§ 2. Penny Posts. 

The Postmaster-General has authority to establish Penny posts 
for letters not exceeding in weight four ounces, in, from, or to, any 
city, town, or place in the United Kingdom (other than London ¢ 
Dublin), without any reference to the distance to which the lettes 
are conveyed. 

The principle which has guided the department in establishing 
penny posts, has been to select small towns and populous neigh, 
bourhoods, not situated in the direct lines of General Post convey. 
ances, and desirous of obtaining that facility, wherever such penny 
post did not afford the means of evading the General Post, and pro. 
mised to yield a return that would pay for its maintenance, (j 
late the rule has been, as stated by Colonel Maberly, to consid 
whether the receipts on the first setting up of the post would pay 
about two-thirds of the charge, the Post-office taking its chance of 
the remainder being made good. 

Penny posts have been greatly extended within the last 18 years, 
as will appear from the Return showing the numbers of penny posts 
for the years 1820 and 1838—(No. 28, p. 168, of the Appendix tg 
the Second Report of this Cominittee.) 

There is a penny post for Dublin, the limits of which the Pos. 
master-General has authority to alter. 

§ 3. London Local Post. 

The London Twopenny Post extends to all letters transmitted by 
the said post in the limits of a circle of three miles radius, the 
centre being the General Post-office ; which limits the Postmaster. 
General has authority to alter. The London Threepenny Post ex. 
tends to all letters transmitted by the said post beyond the circle 
of three miles radius, and within the limits of a circle of 12 miles 
radius, the centre being the General Post-office. 

IIIl.—NUMBER OF LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS CIRCULATED Ayes 
NUALLY THROUGH THE POST-OFFICE. 

What the number of letters is that the Post-office circulates an 
nually, your Committee are unable to state with precision ; as the 
Post-office has not kept any account of the kind. Your Coumittee 
have, therefore, been obliged to form an estimate, founded upon 
accounts taken of the number of letters actually circulated during 
three separate weeks,—those for two weeks in January 1838 were 
obtained by express desire of the Committee; that for a week in 
March was afterwards supplied by the Post-office. 

Mr. Hill, in his pamphlet published in the year 1837, estimated 
the total number of chargeable letters that pass through the Post 
offices of the United Kingdom yearly, at about 88,000,000; but 
subsequently, on giving his evidence, he reduced his estimate to 
the following— 








General Post Ictters..........0608 sas 53,500,000 
ld., 2d., and 3d. Post letters........ 26,000,000 
a ee csovcces 499000,000 


The Post-office, in the first instance, furnished two estimates; 
the first of these makes the total, exclusive of penny letters, 
54,634,920. The second makes the total, inclusive of penny let- 
ters, 58,224,840. 

Finding this discrepancy between Mr. Hill's estimate and those 


of the Post-office, your Committee directed that an account should 


be kept for two separate weeks in each Post-office in the United 
Kingdom, of the number of letters, the postage for which was re- 
ceived by such office, together with the sum total received for each 
week; and as a check on this account, another return was ordered 
to be kept of the number of letters posted at each office, and of 
the postage on the same during each of the same two weeks. 

The returns first ordered, being returns for cach of the two weeks 
commencing respectively on the 15th and 29th of January last, will 
be found in the Appendix. No return of the number of letters des 
livered during the same two weeks at each office has been made; 
and for reasons stated in a letter from Colonel Maberly, the Secre- 
tary, the amount of postage received is given only for the last week 
of the two. 

A third return has been supplied for the week commencing the 
5th of March last, of the number of letters delivered during that 
week at all the country post-offices. This return, however, does 
not contain any account of the amount of postage collected, not 
of the number of letters posted during the same week. ; 

The total number of chargeable letters of every description, a 
estimated by the Post-office from the return of the first week, 18 
68,324,516; from the return of the second, is 73,596,068 ; and 
from the return of the third, is 69,147,052. 

It requires to be remarked, that the yearly estimates founded of 
the return of the second of these three weeks, which is the most 
productive of the three, must necessarily be below a correct estle 
mate for the year, since the revenue collected during that week 
is less than a fifty-second part of the gross yearly revenue, 2 
when multiplied by 52 furnishes an estimate of the gross yearly 
revenue, amounting to 2,365,919/., whereas the actual gross Te 
venue for the year ending 5th January 1838, was 2,462,269/., mM 
cluding 122,531/. returned for dead letters and overcharges. 

If, therefore, the yearly estimate of the number of chargeable 


letters, founded on the Return of the second week, that 18 
73,596,068, be increased in the proportion of 2,365,919/. t 
2,462,2691., we shall obtain nearly 77,000,000 for the yearly nume 
ber of chargeable letters. 
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Mr. Hill, on his final examination, gave, on grounds similar to 
the above, an estimate nearly agreeing with the foregoing, of the 
total number of chargeable letters passing annually through the 
Post-office ; viz. ; 
Chargeable letters passing annually through the Post- 
office, counting double and triple letters as single........ 57,000,000 








1d., 2d., and 3d. post letters.......ccccsessseerereerseeee 21,000,000 

78,000,000 
Franks..... a 7,036,000 
NeWSpapers....seeeeeceerereeereeeeenes Sivgudobasahadtansuee 44,500,000 


The opinions stated by Colonel Maberly and others, as to what 
may be regarded as the most correct estimate, your Committee 
have subjoined in a note below.* 

In the opinion of your Committee, the following may be con- 
sidered as a tolerably close estimate of the number of letters and 
newspapers circulated annually by the Post-office : 

Chargeable Letters— 
Gencral Post, inclusive of foreign letters, and reckoning 
double and triple letters as single.. - 57,000,000 
9d. and 3d. Post letters......... aiecedses . 12,500,000 
Country Penny Post letters ...., 8,000,000 





77,500,000 
7,000,000 
44,500,000 


NEWSPAPCTS .ecrosveersccversccserseveccoesccecerescceessccoeccenes : 


129,000,000 
IV.—AVERAGE POSTAGE ON LETTERS PASSING THROUGH THE 
POST-OFFICE. 


From the before-stated amount of the gross annual receipts of 


the Post-office, and the preceding estimate of the number of letters 
annually circulated by that department, as data,t your Committee 
estimate that the average general postage charged on each letter, 
including foreign letters, and reckoning double and triple letters as 
mingle, 18 ADOUL....0+.-0sserreerescossscsecereressssescsseccaserarces IRAs 
That on General Post letters, exclusive of foreign 
NGGUGIS, IU IS AUOUL -ccicarscorconsdens<tuacadetessesdcecese Oem 
That the average postage on all letters, foreign as 
well as inland, and including 17., 2d., and 3d. Post 
TGGEEIS OIG ANOUE? 4 scccccrasdsiccacateasnduvaducenccecesiacwnn @ 
That the average on all letters, exclusive of foreign, 
is about 
Which estimates agree with those made by Mr. Hill. 

Your Committee having now considered the scale of taxation 
upon letters, the revenue derived therefrom, and the cost of collec- 
tion, proceed next to consider, 

1. What the declared objects were for which the Post-office was esta- 
blished at the time of its first establishment, and how far, in the course 
of subsequent events, those objects appear to have been kept in view, 
or lost sight of: 

2. What have been the effects of the present scale of Post-office taxa- 
tion immediately upon the revenue itself, in respect of its amount, and 
whether any presumption is thus afforded that the scale of taxation is 
too high 

3. Whether any presumption thus afforded is borne out by direct 
evidence, that the correspondence of the country exhibits marks to any 
considerable extent of the usual effects of over-taxation : viz. Ist, of the 


* In his final examination, Colonel Maberly says, “ My impression is, that 
the real number of letters is about a mean between the numbers taken in the 
first and second weeks in January, a number of about 70,000,000.” 

With reference to the discrepancies in the estimates made by the Post-oflice, 
Colonel Maberly says, “ In round numbers, by the return before me, the gene- 
ral post letters would be 53 millions if taken on the second week, and 49 mil- 
lions if taken on the third week in March; showing a difference of ten millions 
in one case and six millions in the other. We never gave the 43 millions as 
more than a rough estimate, formed on the best data we could get.” “ You 
stated in your return, that the twopenny-post letters were 10,894,570; how do 
you find that to be by the last return ?—There was an account taken fora 
weck in November of the number of letters passing through the twopenny-post, 
the number in that week producing 10,894,570; as that was the last and most 
accurate return taken, I thought it my duty to give it: now the actual return 


has produced 12 millions and a fraction.” ‘“ With regard to the penny-post | 


letters, what difference do you find between the account you have now given 
and that before made, which has been alluded to?—In the penny-posts we were 
wrong by one-half; the proportions we have assumed between the penny let- 
ters and the pence on general-post letters being totally erroneous. 1 think we 
took six agricultural towns and six manufacturing towns, and the proportions 
on each of those classes of letters, and we assumed that that proportion would 
be maintained for the rest of the kingdom. It turned out that the proportion we 
assumed was utterly in error, and the penny-post letters were double what we 
had taken them at.” 

Colonel Maberly, in another answer, for reasons which he there gives, con- 
siders the second of the weeks in January an excessive week, and the others 
fair average weeks, ; 

Some gentlemen largely engaged in trade were examined as to whether the 
two weeks in January presented a fair average of letters. 

Mr. Moffatt says, “ January is ordinarily a slack month in correspondence. 
In the last January, the inclemency of the weather having broken up all the 
inland water communications, created a comparative cessation of the corre- 
spondence between London and the provinces in a commercial point of 
view.” 

Messrs. Dillon and Whittaker confirm this view of the subject. 

+ Mr. Hill has shown, that in order to arrive at a true estimate of the 
average rate of inland postage, there are yet some further corrections to be 
made; on the one hand, in the receipts of the Post-oflice, on the other hand 
in the number of letters. From the receipts he deducts the sums received for pas- 
Sage-money, miscellaneous receipts, postage in the West Indies and British 
North America, amounting to 71,755/., (vide Return, Appendix to Report IL, 
P- 221); also the postage charged on foreign and ship letters, over and above the 
inland postage on the same, say about 196,000/. He suggests also another 
Correction on account of the number of double and treble letters which at the 
Very end and beginning of each month are sent, enclosing remitiauces of mer- 
cantile bills falling due on the 4th of the month, and have the effect of raising 
the rate of postage per letter 6 per cent., as he states, above the ordinary rate. 
See question 11029, and the Abstract of the Evidence, p. 3; where the etfect of 
these disturbing causes is examined into. See also Note I. to this Report. 








evasion of the tax by contraband or other means; 2d, of the suppression 
or diminished use of the subject of taxation: 

4, If the tax on letters be thus proved to be excessive, what classes 
of the cominunity are principally the sufferers by this over-taxation, 
and in what measure that over-taxation operates upon them. 

V.—PRESEN1 REVENUE OF THE POST-OFFICE AS COMPARED WITH 
ITS REVENUE IN FORMER YEARS, 
§ 1. Objects for which the Post-office was established. 

The declared object for which the Post-office was established, 
as appears from the Act, the 12th year of Charles the Second, was 
“ the advantage of trade and commerce.” 

Lord Lowther, in a Report on “prices current,” after quoting 
from the said Act the preceding words, adds, “ The direct revenue 
to be derived from the Post-office was not the primary consider- 
ation.” 

The Commissioners of Post-office Inquiry, now sitting, observe 
in their Tenth Report, that ‘“ The safe and speedy conveyance of 
letters for the benefit of trade and commerce, was the primary con- 
sideration with the Government on the first establishment of a Gene- 
ral Post-office ; the revenue which it was expected would arise 
from the exclusive privilege conferred on the Postmaster-General 
was held to be of minor importance: this principle is recognized 
in the preamble of the different postage Acts which were passed 
from the time of the Commonwealth down to the 10th of Queen 
Anne, when the English and Scottish offices were united under one 
Postmaster-General.” 

Such were the objects for which the Post-office was established, 
and such are the objects which, in the opinion of your Committee, 
ought to te kept in view in the management of that department. 

It appears from the account of the receipts and the gross 
cost of management of the Post-office for the year ending the 
5th of January 1838, that the cost of management of the Post- 
office department was 698,6327. 2s. 2d. ; the gross revenue, exclu- 
sive of repayments, 2,339,737/. 18s. 3d.; and the net revenue there- 
fore, 1,641,1057. 16s. 1d., that is, that the price charged amounts to 
more than three times the cost, even if the whole expense be 
placed to the account of letters.* Upon this showing, it cannot but 
be admitted that the relative importance of the objects in view at 
the time the Post-office was first established, would appear to have 
been reversed; for, that whic’: was at first the secondary consider- 
ation, the Revenue, can scarcely be regarded in that light any 
longer, when, owing to the pressing exigencies of the state, a tax 
is found to have been imposed of at least 236 per cent. Tow far 
this heavy amount of taxation interferes with the object of primary 
consideration, “the advantage of trade and commerce,” it will be 
the business of your Committee to inquire. 











§ 2. Comparison of Revenues. 
The following is a comparison instituted between the Post-oftice 
Revenue of the six years ending 5th January 1838, and that of siz 
years ending 5th January 1821: 


Gross ReveENnvueE, 





See Appendix to Report 
L., p. 509. 






9,179,040 





Totals of the Six Years ...... 9,167,077 
Average of the Six Ye 1,529,840 | 1,577,846 
Increase at the end of Seven- } 60.927 |... 48006 | ...... 
$01 WOATS ceccccccscesesssss ; 
as 292 
Annual Average Increase ..... Does | veces 2,823 we 


This comparison shows that, on an average gross revenue of 
2,190,597/. there has been, during an interval of seventecu years, 
an increase of only 60,827/., and a yearly increase therefore of only 
3,5781., or of little more than one and a half per thousand ; where- 
as the country, during the same interval, has advanced rapidly in 
population, and in a still more remarkable degree in wealth, manu- 
facturing industry, and commeree. From this comparison, there 
fore, a strong presumption is afforded that the high amount of the 
tax in question does interfere materially with the objects of primary 
consideration for which the Post-oflice was instituted. 

Your Committee subjoin, in a note below, the observation of 
Mr. Hill on the same branch of the subject, with the observations, 
by way of reply to Mr. Hill, by the Postmaster-Gencral, together 
with some further remarks on those observations that have sug- 
gested theinselves to your Committee. They have added also the 
testimony of Colonel Maberly, Secretary of the Post-office, in con- 
firmation of the opinicn that the rates of postage are too high for 
the interests of the revenue. 


t 


* The cost is compared with the charge at p. 16 of the Notes to this Report. 
+ Mr. Hill institutes a comparison between the years 1815 and 1835. The 
rate at which our populitio: is | vn from the two last censuses 
i we had kept pace with the popula- 





If the net amount of the Posi-o five revenue : a . 
tion, it ought to exiibit ict { lan 500,000 The growth 
i in the people to communi- 
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during the same period of a pow inelin 

5 : ys : 3 
cate one with the other, Mr. Hill estimates by the increase that has taken place 
in the stage-coach duty. fad the net annual revenue of the Post-office keps 


pace with that duty, it would uow xhibit an increase of 2,000,0002 
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The gross revenue of the Post-office of France, between 1821 and 1835, has 
increased 54 per cent. 

The Postmaster-General attributes the non-increase of the Post-office re- 
venue to certain partial reductions in postage which have taken place from 
time to time. The amount of these reductions the Postmaster-General esti- 
mates at about 157,000/. per annum; but it is an ascertained fact, that some of 
the reductions there referred to have produced an actual increase of revenue : 
for example, the reduction in the Jrish rates in 1827, as the account of the Irish 
revenue for that year shows, was immediately followed by a considerable gain. 
Again, a loss of 25,000/. is attributed to a change made in the Twopenny-post 
department in 1831; but the evidence shows, that instead of a loss of 25,0001, 
there was in a few years a gain of 10,0007. It must also be borne in mind, that 
a saving of about 50,000/. per annum in the Post-office expenditure was effected 
a few years ago, by transferring the management and expenditure of the packet 
service to the Admiralty. This, as stated by the Postmaster-General, would 
affect the net, though not the gross receipts of the Post-office. 

Other witnesses from the Post-office are nearly unanimous in considering 
the present rates too high, with reference to the revenue. 

Colonel Maberly says, “ Ido think them [the rates] too high, and so I be- 
lieve every Postmaster-General has thought them for many years. I should 
say too high for the general interest of the public, and too high for the interests 


of the revenue.” : py 
The Secretaries of the Post-offices of Scotland and Ireland entertain simi- 


lar opinions. 
VI.—EFFECTS OF PRESENT RATES IN OCCASIONING— 
§ 1. Evasion of Postage without Breach of the Law. 

The evidence clearly establishes the fact that all classes of the 
community, each according to the means, direct or indirect, within 
its reach, use their utmost endeavours to correspond free of post- 
age, and wherever it can be done without breaking the law. Of 
the lawful modes of evasion, the most direct and obvious is that by 
private messengers, which, in the case of insurance-offices and other 
public institutions having circulars to distribute, is most extensively 
resorted to. Scarccly less direct is the use of Parliamentary 
and official franks; by means of which, Dr. Lardner, the editor of 
extensive literary works, transmits, as he states, the greater part of 
his correspondence. Invoices may lawfully be sent in parcels with 
the goods ; and this, it appears, is the mode of transmitting such 
documents, which is very generally in use among tradesmen, though 
in many instances it renders them liable, in case of damage or loss, 
and, to the consignecs, is almost universally productive of incon- 
venience. If it were not for the high rates, those documents would 
be forwarded by post to an immense extent. Among the less di- 
rect means of lawful evasion, are the following. Where a common 
piece of information is at the same time to be imparted to many, 
an advertisement in a newspaper, previously determined on, an- 
swers the purpose of many letters. The mere transmission of a 
bygone newspaper is the preconcerted signal of the occurrence of 
a certain event, which is thus made known to the party by whom 
the newspaper is received; or by a device, precisely analogous to 
the former, a letter is addressed to the party, which he declines to 
receive and pay for. By varying the modes of directing the ad- 
dresses on such newspapers or letters, as many different occur- 
rences may be notified as there have been signals previously agreed 
upon. A mode of making’ explicit communications, and evading 
the writing of letters and payment of the postage, is resorted to by 
factors in Ireland. They publish printed circulars showing the 
state of the markets in their own particular trade, which circulars 
being stamped as newspapers, are transmitted free of post. Their 
different correspondents are distinguished in the circular by dif- 
ferent numbers, and opposite to these numbers are printed the 
communications which the factor wishes to make to his several 
correspondents. Another indirect mode in universal practice 
among printers, booksellers and publishers, and also very prevalent 
smongst other classes of tradesmen and mercantile men, is to 
write a letter to onc firm containing passages intended for the in- 
formation of other firms in the same town or neighbourhood, which 
passages are to be cut out into slips, and forwarded to those other 
firms. Exactly on the same principle, when money is due and is 
to be paid to several tradesmen in the same town, a remittance of 
the whole sum is made to one house, in order to be distributed 
amongst the whole.* 

§ 2. Evasion of Postage in Breach of the Law. 

The evidence taken before your Committee hs also clearly esta- 
blished the fact, that correspondence otherwise than by post is car- 
ried on throughout the country, in systematic evasion of the law, 
if not in open violation of it, to an extent that could hardly have 
been imagined, and which it would be difficult to calculate. 

It is principally in the neighbourhood of large towns and in popu- 
lous manufacturing districts, that the illicit conveyance of letters 
has been reduced most nearly to a system. The distribution 
chiefly extends to the towns and places in the neighbourhood. 
Some carriers make it their sole business to collect and distribute 
letters; they do this openly, without fear of the consequences. 
Children and women are employed by the carriers to collect the 
letters. Some carricrs convey the letters by their own stage-carts ; 
those who get their entire living by it, proceed usually in stage- 
coaches to the places the letters are destined to. There is a com- 
petition among the carricrs who go to the same place; and the price 

* Mr. Parker, publisher, states, “ A letter coming by post to A., B, or C, 
Contains slips to be sent to other persons in correspondence with the same 

ountry dealers.” 

“ On receiving a letter from a correspondent who does business with several 
— we tear off those slips, and send them from one to another. I may 

ave sent as many myself as J have received, or more or less, I cannot tell; it 
is so much the ordinary practice in business to send and receive in that way. 
Most of those bear a portion of the post-mark, and show that the letter may 
have been cut up into six, cight, or ten portions, according to circumstances.” 

This statement is confirmed by Mr. Knight and Mr. Whittaker, publishers ; 
sod M. F. De Porquet and Mr. Wright. 


for which they deliver a letter is 1d. Walsall is one of the tows 
where this practice is said to have been prevalent; throughont 
another district it is said to be universal, and is known to haye been 
established there for nearly 50 years. This mode of transmittip 
letters is considered perfectly safe. One house sends in that — 
150 letters a week. The average number of letters sent daily 
throughout the year by a house in the neighbourhood of Wals,jj 
exceeded 50; and by that house more than 120 have been sent in 
one day. Not one-fiftieth part of the letters from Walsall to the 
neighbouring towns were sent by post. 

The illicit transmission of letters is not confined to the neigh. 
bourhood of large towns, or to populous manufacturing districts; j¢ 
extends along all the lines of communication where a constant traf, 
fic exists, and the more so in proportion as the conveyance on any 
line is rapid and frequent. 

Mr. Cobden, an extensive manufacturer at Manchester, who was 
deputed by the Chamber of Commerce of that town to give in eyj. 
dence the results of inquiries instituted by them respecting the 
means resorted to in that neighbourhood of conveying letters other. 
wise than by post, says, that the extent to which evasion is there 

ractised is incredible ; and that five-sixths of the letters sent from 
Manchester to London do not pass through the Post-office. One 
merchant informed the Chamber, that, in every trip he made to 
Liverpool, he took or brought back for his friends pockets-full of 
letters; and that he did not doubt that four-fifths of the correspond. 
ence between Manchester and Liverpool were carried on by private 
hand. 

Mr. Thomas Davidson, an extensive manufacturer at Glasgow, 
deputed on the part of the commercial interests in that city to give 
evidence before the Committee, stated, from data collected for the 
information of a Local Committee, that in the case of five commer. 
cial or manufacturing houses in that city, the correspondence ille- 
gally transmitted was to that transmitted by post in the following 
proportions; that is to say— 

In the case of the first house in point of extent of business, nearly as 3 to 1 





DELO. « <<cescase0 second ....... pasoeontnes eave aesasheneuset te ebensressauene 18 tol 
Ditto.... cos CHIPA 205 67 tol 
Ditto... ... fourth... 8 tol 
1 irr WIC sev cicescsun sadcensenses saccekene accucdavemets eeuacasese 15 tol 


Many of those letters, however, were mere invoices, which might 
have been sent otherwise than by post without violating the law; 
though, probably, but for the high rates they would have been sent 
by post. Mr. Davidson stated, as the result of all the inquiries he 
had made in Glasgow, that 10 letters were sent by illicit convey- 
ance for one that was sent by post. 

Mr. Brewin, a dealer in hops and seeds at Cirencester, says that 
the people in that town do not think of using the post for the con- 
veyance of letters. He knows two carriers who carry four times as 
many letters as the mail does. bee 

Lieutenant Ellis, Auditor of a district of Poor-law Unions in Suf- 
folk, says that the numerous letters and communications that pass 
between clerks of the peace and justices’ clerks and_the officers of 
every parish in the kingdom, on subjects of magisterial and county 
jurisdiction, such as jury lists, lunatic returns, precepts, appoint- 
ments of constables, overseers, surveyors, &c. and nearly all the 
correspondence and communications emanating from the mighty 
machinery of the New Poor-law and its extensive ramifications, are 
generally sent by other conveyances than the post. 
~ Most of the other witnesses, including many officers of the Post- 
office, give evidence of the extent to which evasion is practised. 

The means by which letters are conveyed, are chiefly 

1. By carriers, often without disguise. 

2. By booksellers’ parcels. 

Mr. John Reid, formerly a bookseller at Glasgow, says that the 
latter are the means principally resorted to at Glasgow for evading 
the postage. 

Mr. Cobden states that every publisher's or stationer’s traveller 
has his letters of advice forwarded through a bookseller’s parcel. 

M. De Porquet, a bookseller, states that any one of the trade, by 
leaving letters in a parcel, with 2d., at any of the larger booksellers, 
can have his letters forwarded to all parts of the kingdom: but 
packets of letters are thus conveyed to persons wholly unconnected 
with the trade.* 

3. By warehousemen’s bales and parcels, and in boxes and trunks 
forwarded by carriers. ; 

Mr. Dillon, of the house of Morrison and Co., testifies to this 
practice. 

4. By what are termed “ free packets,” containing the patterns and 
correspondence of manufacturers, which the coach-proprietors carry 
free of charge, except 4d. for booking. ; 

5. By “weaver’s bags,” in the neighbourhood of Glasgow ; that 1s, 
bags containing work for the weavers, which the manufacturers for- 
ward to some neighbouring town. 

6. By “family boxes,” as they are termed at Glasgow. A farmer, 
who has ason at the University, forwards to him once or twice a week 
a box containing provisions. The neighbours make a post-office of the 
farmer’s house. ; 

7. By coachmen, guards, travellers, and private hands. ‘ 

Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd says, that many documents, notwith- 
standing a difficulty he alludes to, are yet forwarded to London 
bankers by means of private individuals passing through London, 
or by means of guards and drivers of coaches. 7 

Mr. Brown, merchant, of Liverpool, says that parcels containing 

* See also evidence of Mr. Whittaker, publisher, (3745-7-69, 70-98, 3815 
to 3819, 3822 to 3830); Mr. Richard Taylor, printer, (4505-6) ; Mr. Parker, 





Mr. Dillon’s evidence shows that money is sometimes sent, with a request 
that it may be paid in given portions to various persons, 


ublisher, (4888, 4998); Dr. Lardner, (5196); Mr. Webster, (5925) ; Mr. 
WV. UH. Watson, (6135); Mr. Deacon, carrier, (7297); and Mr. M’Laren, 
(7358) ; Mr. Murray, (5802-5); and Mr, Ellis, (7464.) 
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a : 
letters are forwarded to Liverpool by every means that can be 
conceived ; by stage-coaches, vans, railroads, steam-boats, private 
conveyances, special messengers, &c. , 

The different officers of the Post-office department have in very 
different degrees attached credit to the evidence given before your 
Committee of the extent to which the contraband conveyance of 
Jetters is carried. 

Colonel Maberly states, that from long experience, when he was 
in Parliament, he knows that merchants and interested parties are 
very apt to overstate their case: on this ground he says (and he 
admits it to be the only ground), that he doubts the evidence. As 
regards the inland postage, he is not aware of any extensive evasion 
of the Post-office revenue, except the practice of bringing letters 
to London in parcels by coach, and then circulating them through 
the Twopenny-post ; a practice which he states he is not able to 
rove. 

P The Postmaster of Bath thinks there is but little evasion in his 
district. 

The Post-office Surveyor for the Northern district of England, 
notwithstanding he has made the inquiry of a number of post- 
masters, has never heard of letters being collected in towns by 
carriers. 

Mr. George Louis, the Inspector of Mails, thinks it very probable, 
that in short distances there is a great evasion of the postage. 

Mr. Sebright, Post-office Surveyor for the Home District, has no 
doubt, that, to evade postage, many letters are sent by stage- 
coaches and carriers, and by private hands. He repeats an observa- 
tion which was made to him by the Postmaster at Margate, that in 
the season when the population was so much increased, the postage 
did not increase in proportion; a circumstance which the Post- 
master attributed to the illegal conveyance of letters by the steam- 
boats. 

The Postmaster at Exeter informed the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, by letter, that though he may not be able to ascertain the 
fact, he has little doubt that more letters, within the distance of 
20 miles, are conveyed illegally, than through the medium of the 
Post-office. 

The Liverpool Postmaster, Mr. Banning, states, that he has 
reason to believe that evasion is carried on to a very great extent, 
and that letters are sent illegally by every possible means of con- 
veyance ; the extent of evasion is in proportion to the cheapness 
and facilities afforded. Between Liverpool and Manchester, for 
instance, where the railway carriages go 12 times each way per 
day, the charge being only Is. for a parcel large enough to contain 
more than 500 letters, and the parcel being delivered by a light 
cart immediately on arrival, the evasion is no doubt very great. 
The extent must, of course, be unknown; but forming a supposi- 
tion, he should say that on that particular line the number of letters 
sent without passing through the Post-office was probably greater 
than the number sent by post. 

Mr. Peacock, Solicitor to the London Post-office, states, that it 
is by no means a fair inference, that because the number of prose- 
cutions has been less, the offence of sending letters illegally has been 
diminishing. Ile apprehends the illegal conveyance of letters to be 

carried to a very great extent at the present moment, and has no 
doubt that persons of respectability, in the higher as well as the 
humbler walks of life, are in the habit of sending letters by illegal 
conveyance to a great extent. 

The Officers of the Edinburgh Post-office give the following evi- 
dence as to the evasion of postage in Scotland— 

Sir Edward Lees, Secretary of the Edinburgh Post-office, states 
his opinion, that the practice of illegally conveying letters is very 
general, and that the subterfuges resorted to, in order to effect that 
purpose, are numerous and diversified, but to what extent he has 
no means of judging. 

Mr. Bowie, Solicitor to the same office, says, that it comes within 
his knowledge, that the illegal conveyance of letters is carried on 
over the whole of Scotland, and to a very great extent; the modes 
resorted to being, to put up letters in sealed parcels, sent by 
coaches, carriers, aud steam-boats; in other instances to wrap up 
a letter in brown paper, so as to present the appearance of a parcel ; 
in very many cases to give the letters to a friend, say in Edinburgh, 
to be thrown on arrival into the Post-office, say of Glasgow or Dum- 
fries. He has often been told, that on the market-day, Wednesday 
morning, more letters are brought into Edinburgh from towns and 
villages within 30, 40, or 50 miles, by the common carriers, than 
are brought from the same places by the post. Ie believes that 
the same observation applies equally to all provincial towns in 
Scotland. 

The officers of the Dublin Post-office give the following evidence 
as to the evasion of postage in Ircland— 

Mr. Godby, the Scerctary, says, “ Every species of contrivance 
that ingenuity can devise is resorted to for the purpose of evading 
the payment of postage ; and though I cannot state decidedly the 
extent to which it is carried, but judging from the cases wherein the 
practice has been detected, I can have no hesitation in believing 


that it exceeds any idea persons in general may have formed of 


it."—* Every coachman, carman, boatman, or other person, whose 
business leads him to travel regularly between fixed places, is a 
carrier of letters: of this we have daily proof, from the number 
of letters put into this office to be delivered by the penny-post, 
which have evidently been brought to Dublin by private hands, and 
which the officers of the sorting-office have estimated at about 400 
per day.” 

Mr. ‘Thompson, the Solicitor of the Dublin Post-office, gives the 
following information— 





“ The illegal conveyance of letters prevails in Ireland to a very 
great extent, and the following modes of effecting it may be looked 
on as being in constant and daily operation throughout the 
kingdom ; viz. 

“1st. Conveyance from all paris of the country by private hand; an 
immense number of letters being so conveyed, and by the penny-posts 
generally made use of for their ultimate delivery. 

“2d. By drivers and guards of stage, and even of mail-coaches, 
caravans, &c., personally taking letters for delivery, along the routes of 
the coaches, &c., or at the termination of their journeys; and by the 
agents and clerks of such coaches, &c., so forwarding the correspond- 
ence of themselves and their acquaintances folded up in their way-bills. 

“ 3d. By packages of letters, disguised as parcels, being received for 
payment by the agents of coaches, Xc., and entered on the way-biils; 
the letters being afterwards delivered by the person to whom the pack- 
ages were directed, or the penny-posts made use of for their ultimate 
delivery. 

“4th. By known carriers and carmen, who having fixed days for 
setting out and returning, are made use of for regularly conveying 
letters, and bringing back answers. 

“ 5th. By numerous and extensive car establishments, particularly in 
the South and West of Ireland, where these cars travel from town to 
town, and convey letters to a very great extent. 

“6th. By steam-packets between ports in England and Ireland; 
between Scotland and the North of Ireland; between ports in Ireland 
and other ports in Ireland; and also between various towns where 
steamers have been introduced for inland navigation. 

“7th. By canal boats and packets between Dublin and the various 
towns through which the canals pass. 

“ 8th. By written communications on, and letters concealed in news- 
papers. 

“ As to the fourth of these modes, the injury to the postage ree 
venue may perhaps be estimated from a recent case, in which, under 
a search-warrant signed by the Postmaster-General, no less than 
57 letters were seized with a carricr named Gill, who, for a great 
number of years, was in the habit of conveying letters from Granard 
and its vicinity to Dublin, and bringing back the answers. Several 
of these letters contained enclosures of other letters, and money 
enclosures to the amount of nearly 2002. Gill was subsequently 
convicted in a penalty of 10/.; and mitigated penalties, to the 
amount of 857. 10s., recovered from the writers of a portion of these 
letters.” 

Such are the opinions of the officers of the Post-office depart- 
ment in the Three Kingdoms, as to the fact of letters being illegally 
conveyed by the modes before enumerated, and as to the extent to 
which these practices are carried. 

Besides the modes of unlawful evasion already enumerated, there 
is the contrivance of writiag upou bygone newspapers with common 
or invisible ink, or of enclosing accounts or other papers within 
their folds. Mr. Newton, Inspector of the Dead-letter Office, the 
Deputy-Postmaster at Liverpool, and Mr. Godby, Secretary to the 
Dublin Post-office, state that these practices are carried on to a 
great extent. The latter gentleman states that in Ireland, in the 
comparatively few cases of this kind in which, annually, detection 
takes place, the postage charged, but not recovered, amounts to 
7,0002. ‘The newspapers posted are so numerous, and are put into 
the office so short a time before the despatch of the mails, that it 
is quite impossible to examine them. ‘The Deputy-Postmaster of 
Liverpool states that they do not examine one-fifth of them. 

The evasion of the postage on letters sent from different parts of 
the United Kingdom to the out-ports, for the purpose of being put 
on board of ships bound to foreign parts, especially to the United 
States of America, is yet more remarkable than the evasion of the 
inland postage. It is theroughly known to the Post-office authori- 
ties; but the practice appears to be winked at. Colonel Maberly 
speaks of that practice as onc known, and almost recognized. Mr. 
Banning, the Postmaster at Liverpool, says, that the “ illegal prac- 
tice” of sending letters to that port in parcels, in order to be for- 
warded by ships to places abroad, prevails to a considerable extent}; 
in proof of which, he states, that in return for the 370,000 ship- 
letters, which, exclusive of those addressed to parties at Liverpool, 
were, in the course of one year, received at the Liverpool Post- 
office, only 78,000 letters were received at that office to be sent 
outwards in ship-letter mails. Te states, that the masters of ves- 
sels assure him that the number of letters conveyed outwards is 
quite equal to the number brought inwards. 

Mr. Maury, of Liverpool, states, that Mr. Banning, the Post- 
master there, had expected that some thousands of letters would 
pass through his office, in order to be forwarded by the Sirius 
steam-ship, bound from Cork for New York ; but that, to his asto- 
nishment, Mr. Banning received only five letters. Mr. Maury 
adds, that by that ship at least 10.000 letters were in fact sent, 
all in one bag, which was at the office of the consignee of the ship. 
Mr. Maury himself sent at least 200 letters by that ship, which 
went free. 

Mr. Lawrence, Assistant-Secretary to the London Post-office, 
states, that from what the Post-office authorities have learnt, the 
American packet, which leaves London every ten days, carries 
4,000 letters each voyage, which do not pass through the Post- 
office; that he is aware of the existence in London of receiving- 
houses for letters, to be forwarded otherwise than by the Post: the 
Jerusalem Coffeehouse, for instance, receives letters for the East 
Indies; the North and South American Coffeehouse, for South 
America, the United States, and British America; that almost 
every ship-broker in London has a bag hanging up for letters to 
be forwarded by the ship to which he is broker; and that the 
number of letters for North America so collected for several ships, 
in the office of one ship-broker have been enough to load a cab. 
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The Lords of the Treasury, in a letter dated the 8th day of 
April 1837, and addressed to William Maury, Esq., President of 
the American Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, notice the fact, 
that between the 14th of February 1836 and the 28th of February 
1837, the Board of Customs had discovered and sent to the Post- 
office 2,371 packages and letters; that in one instance alone 530 
Jetters were discovered ; and that, between the 29th of September 
1836 and the 20th of February 1837, in 111] packages, containing 
822 newspapers, 648 letters had been found concealed. 

All these various modes of avoiding the payment of the inland 
and foreign postage have increased, are increasing, and must ob- 
viously continue to increase, as railroads, steam-boats, and other 
improved means of external and internal communication are ex- 
tended and multiplied. Mr. M‘Claren, Treasurer to the city of 
Edinburgh, thinks “ the system is regularly increasing obviously, 
because the number of coaches and other conveyances is increasing 
every day. You have additional facilities, and, consequently, ad- 
ditional temptations to evade postage. Before stage-coaches and 
steam-packets became so common as they are now, there were 
inany places which it was difficult to get a letter conveyed to ex- 
cept by the post, and, consequently, parties were obliged, cither not 
to write at all, or to post their letters; but now the facilities are 
necessarily very greatly increased, and he fears the practice will 
continue to go on increasing.” 

The Secretary of the Dublin Post-office says, “ The illegal trans- 
mission of letters to and from Great Britain has very much in- 
creased since the introduction of steam navigation: with the 
exception of Sunday, private steam-vessels pass daily between 
Dublin and Liverpool; and in the offices of the agents of such ves- 
sels a tin box is kept for the reception, they say, of consignees’ 








Jetters ; but it is well known that vast numbers of letters of all de- 
scriptions are put into them, and the commanders, not being com- 
pelled by the Customhouse to make the declaration required from 
masters of vesscls fromm foreign ports, ‘ that all have been delivered 
at the Post-oflice, do not hesitate to convey them; but I have not 
apy means of giving you a correct idea of the number of letters 
thus illegally conveyed.” 

Colonel Maberly says, “ I think the establishment of railroads 
is a very great additional argument for reduction, as giving very 
great increased facilities for smuggling correspondence.” 

From the evidence above quoted, respecting the illicit convey- 
ance of correspondence, and from the statements of a host of other 
ing on polit, a summary ef whose testi- 
mony will be found in the Abstract appended to this Report, your 
Committee have come to the conclusion, that, with regard to large 
ity, those principally to whom it is a matter 
of necessity to correspond on matters of business, and to whom 
also it is a matter of importance to save the expense of postage, 
the Post-office, instead of being viewed as it ought to be, and 
would be under a wise administration of it, as an institution of 
j jnally to all, and with an open 


ready and universal access, distri 
hand, the blessings ofcon zation, is regarded by them 
ensive to he made use « 
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as an establishment too « <] of, and as one with 
the employment of which they endeavour to dispense by every 
means in their power.* The commercial and trading classes have 
iudeed, in a considerable degree, by dint of superior activity, re- 
lieved themselves from the pressure of this tax without the inter- 
ference of the Legislature, by devising other means for the safe, 
cheap, and expeditious conveyance of letters. It is owing to the 
impunity with which, in practice, evasion has been carried on, that 
the present high postage-rates have been submitted to with com- 
parative indifference, and that under those high rates the revenue 
has maintained its level. For since every Jetter that is written 
gives rise probably to a reply, and also very probably to a serics of 
rejoinders and surrejoinders, the mass of letters which are ille- 
gally conveyed originate a mass of correspondence in return, no 
inconsiderable share of which will probably pass through the Post- 
ible for the Legislature, by any ingeniously- 











office. Were it pos 
devised enactments, or for the Post-office department, by the exer- 
cise of any increased authority, activity, or rigour, to put an end 
or check to the illegal transmission of letters, at the same time 
maintaining the present high rates, an enormous diminution must 
take place in the number of letters written, and that other evil 
which results from excessive rating, namely, the suppression of 
correspondence, inust be greatly magnified. The extent to which 
legal evasion is practised, the cruelty of attempting to suppress it 
so long as the present rates shall continue, and the utter impossi- 
bility of succeeding in such an attempt, will appear from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Evidence: “ I made a calculation some 
time ago among the poor manufacturers; and I found, when one 
of them in full work could earn 40s. a week, he would receive, on 
an average, 30 orders, which, at 4d. a piece, if they went through 
the Post-office, would be 25 per cent. on his earnings.” Sup- 
pression is the next point that your Committee have to consider. 








* Mr. John Dillon, of the firm of Morrison and Co., states that it has be- 
come a part of mercantile education, exe pt in the very highest branches of it, 
and with regard to very large transactions, to abstain from incurring postage 
by writing letters. Mr. J.L. Murray, chairman of the National Loan Fund Life 
Assurance Company, says, it is a matter of importance to know how to avoid 
postage. Mr. Richard Taylor, printer, says, they take every possible means 
to send by any other conveyance than the post. Mr. Parker, publisher, speaks 
to the same effect. Mr. Brewin, hop-merchant, of Cirencester, says, the 
people there do not think of using the post for conveying letters. Mr. Cobden 
states, that in the neighbourhood of Manchester the desire to avoid paying 
Sa exists to an incredible extent. Similar evidence is given by Mr. 

ury, a Liverpool merchant ; Mr. Fiarcis Oerton, ironmonge , of London; 
Mr, Henson, a working Nottingham hosier ; and by many other witnesses. 





a; 
§ 3. Suppression of Correspondence. 

The evidence clearly establishes the fact; that the high rates of 
postage deter the public, to a vast extent, from writing letters ang 
sending communications, which otherwise they would write or 
send. In spite of the multifarious modes in which the postage jg 
evaded by men engaged in commerce or professional business, yet 
even those who have the means of evasion within their reach 
reduce their correspondence greatly below the standard which! 
under other circumstances, they would think expedient. Indirect 
modes of transmission in most parts of the country are less acces. 
sible, less frequent, and less certain than the post. In very man 
affairs of business, unless the announcement be immediate, the 
occasion for writing has gone by: unless parties, therefore, find it 
profitable to use the post, they forbear writing at all. Suppression 
of correspondence on matters of business takes the place of eva. 
sion, in proportion as the transactions to be announced or per. 
formed are moderate in amount, and the condition in life of the 
parties is humble. The multitude of transactions which, owing to 
the high rates of postage, are prevented from being done, or which 
if done, are not announced, or are delayed to be announced, jg 
quite astonishing. Bills for moderate amounts are not drawn; 
small orders for goods are not given or received; remittances of 
money are not acknowledged ; the expediting of goods by land or 
sea, the sailing or arrival of ships are not announced, and in. 
surances thereon are thereby prevented from being effected; 
printers do not send their proofs; the town-dealer does not inform 
his country customers when to expect the arrival of his traveller; 
the country attorney delays writing to his London agent, the com. 
mercial traveller to his principal,t the town banker to the banker 
in the country; branch banks delay remitting to their central 
bank; in all which, and many other cases, instead of communica. 
tion taking place from day to day, as matters arise, regularity, 
which is the soul of business, is dispensed with. In the greater 
number of instances, moreover, in which private individuals, com. 
panies, or associations, or public institutions and societies, can 
only accomplish their objects by a wide distribution of circulars or 
a very extensive correspondence, the usual course is to forego the 
distribution or correspondence, and with it the objects that were in 
contemplation. 

Thus the distribution of circulars from land-agents, announcing 
properties for sale; from wine-agents, stating the prospects of the 
vintage ; and from corn-salesmen, of the harvest ; from brokers of 
every description, advising the momentary fluctuations in the mare 
ket; from traders, recommending their goods; from printers, publish- 
ers, and booksellers, forwarding their prospectuses and announcing 
new publications ; from fire and life assurance companies, stating the 
terms of their insurances; from manufacturers, enclosing new pat- 
terns; and from dealers, enclosing samples, are suppressed, or 
greatly restricted. Charitable institutions, societies for the propa- 
gation of the gospel, unions for the establishment of Sunday 
schools, associations for the promotion or improvement of educa- 
tion, or the diffusion of useful knowledge, and many other bodies, 
engaged in various objects for the advancement of the interests of 
society, are greatly crippled in their exertions by the limitations 
which the postage rates impose on their issue of printed notices 
and documents. Practitioners and others in the country do not 
apply for lymph, in the degree they otherwise would do, to the in- 
stitutions formed in London for the spread of vaccination. The 
privilege of sending vaccine lymph free of postage is granted, 
through the medium of a Treasury frank, to the National Vaccine 
Establishment exclusively. Various literary and scientific socicties 
are cut off, in a great measure, from communication with their 
non-resident members. Parochial, magisterial, and county busi- 
ness is much impeded by the same cause. Whenever public bodies 
or individuals, in the prosecution of scientific inquiries, are desirous 
of obtaining an accurate knowledge of facts, which is to be pro- 
cured only by writing to a great number of individuals, as in sta- 
tistics, medical science, and the determination of the constants 
that are required for applying mechanical theory to practice, there 
they find themselves cut off, by the operation of the postage rates, 
from those sources at which alone information is to be drawn, ang 
discover in those rates an impediment to the progress of science. 

But of all the descriptions of correspondence that are restricted 
by the postage rates, that to which the term suppression will most 
properly apply, is probably the voluntary social correspondence 
between family, kindred, and friends. The restriction becomes 
suppression in the case of any party, in proportion as the present 
cost of a letter bears hardly on his income, and as he is desirous, 
but unable, to correspond freely. It will apply therefore, more or 
less, to the social correspondence of all below the wealthier 
classes. 

Of the inability of the working classes to pay the expense of 
even a single letter, as now taxed, out of their earnings, little proof 
is necessary. ‘ Sixpence,” says Mr. Brewin, one of the Society of 
Friends, “is a third of a poor man’s daily income; if a gentleman 
whose fortune is 1,000/. a year, or 3/. a day, had to pay one-third 
of his daily income, that is, a sovereign, for a letter, how often 
would he write letters of friendship? Let a gentleman put that 
to himself, and then he will be able to see how the poor man cannot 

+ Mr. Parker, publisher, says, “ A traveller on a journey does not send @ 
letter whenever he takes an order, but keeps it till he can fill a sheet. This 
mode of doing business is attended with considerable inconvenience ; but it is 
imposed upon us by the necessity of the case. The proper thing would be to 
correspond with our travellers every day, but the correspondence would not 
bear the wrngll Some of these letters, which he produced contained, upom 
the same letter, orders from two or three different towns—Beaconsfield, Maiden 


head, and Wallingford. 
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he able to. pay 6d. for his letter. The people do not think of 
ysing the Post-office; it is barred against them by the very high 
€. 

one Felkin, of Nottingham, states, “that the average earnings 
of the stocking-making population of the counties of Nottingham, 
Derby, and Lincoln, amounting to 33,000 souls, are from 6s. 6d. to 
7s, 6d. a week ; and that consequently a 10d. letter would operate 
gg a tax upon them of from one-eighth to one-tenth of their 
weekly income. 

Mr. G. Henson, a working hosier, from Nottingham, observes, 
4 servant girl goes perhaps 100 miles off: if she communicates 
{with her friends] once a month, that will be 12 tenpences; that 


is 10s., a tenth part, perhaps, of her year’s wages. Mr. Henson | 


has given his wife instructions not to take letters in, unless they 
come from particular persons ; they would ruin him; it would take 
half his income were he to pay postage. 

The following extract from the evidence of Mr. Emery, Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Somersetshire, and a Commissioner of ‘Taxes, 
proves at once the desire and the inability of the poor to corre- 
spond 3 : ; 

« A person in my parish, of the name of Rosser, had a letter 
from a granddaughter in London, and she could not take up the 
letter for want of the means. She was a pauper, receiving 2s. 6d. 
aweck; and if you will allow me, I willrepeat her own words, for I 


have taken them down.”—* She told the post-office keeper that she | 


must wait until she had received the money from the relieving- 
officer; she could never spare enough, and at last a lady gave her 


1s. to get the letter, but the letter had been returned to London by | 
the post-office mistress. She never had the letter since. It came | 


from her granddaughter, who is in service in London.” That led 
me to inquire further ; and by going to the different local offices in 
the neighbourhood (I went to almost every one of them within a 


circle of 14, 15, or 20 miles,) I made inquiry what effect it had on | 
the poor; and I have taken down their answers, just as they gave | 


them tome. These are the answers from the post-office keepers 
as to the effect it had on poor people. The Postmaster of Bam- 
well said, “ My father kept the post-office many years; he is lately 
dead; he used to trust poor people very often with letters; they 
gencrally could not pay the whole charge. He told me, indeed I 
know, he did lose many pounds by letting poor people have their 
letters. We sometimes return them to London in consequence of 
the inability of the persons to whom they are addressed raising the 


postage. We frequently keep them for weeks ; and, where we | 


know the parties, let them have them, taking the chance of getting 


our money. One poor woman once offered my sister a silver | 

- . . . . . | 
spoon to keep until she could raise the money; my sister did | 
not take the spoon, and the woman came with the amount ina | 


day or two and took up the letter. It came from her husband, 
who was confined for debt in prison; she had six children, and 
was very badly off. Iam quite sure if the postage of letters were 
lowered to 1d., ten times the number would be written by all 
classes of people.” This is the answer of another postmaster, at 
a large village containing 1,500 or 1,600 inhabitants, called Con- 
gresbury: “ [have sometimes had complaints made of the high 
rate of postage; the price of a letter is a great tax on poor people. 
I sent one charged 8¢. to a poor labouring man about a week ago; 
itcame from his daughter: he first refused taking it, saying it 
would take a loaf of bread from his other children ; but after hesi- 
tating a little time, he paid the money, and opened the letter. I 
seldom return letters of this kind to Bristol, because I let the poor 
people have them, and take the chance of being paid; sometimes 
{lose the postage, but generally the poor people pay me by de- 
grees.” The Postmaster of Yatton says, ‘ The poor, and rich too, 
complain of the high charge of letters. I am quite sure if they 
were not so high, Government would lose nothing, there would be 
so many more written. I have had a letter waiting lately from the 
husband of a poor woman who is at work in Wales; the charge 
was 9d.; it lay many days, in consequence of her not being able 
to pay the postage. I at last trusted her with it.” 


Sir Edward Lees, Secretary of the Edinburgh Post-office, says | 
that some of the labouring classes are unable to raise the sum re- | 


quired to pay the postage of letters, and to redeem them; that they 
have to lie at the post-office until the money can be raised. In 
many instances they are returned to the Dead-letter Office for want 
of money to pay the postage. 

Mr. Brankston says that the present postage amounts to tyranny 


in the case of the poor. There are thousands and tens of thou- | 


sands living separate from their children, who have no means of 
communicating with them in consequence of the high rate of 
postage. 

Mr. Cobden, of Manchester, says, “ We have 50,000 in Man- 


chester who are Irish, or the immediate descendants of Irish; and | 


all the large towns in the neighbourhood contain a great many Irish 
or the descendants of Irish, who are almost as much precluded, as 
though they lived in New South Wales, from all correspondence 
or communication with their relatives in Ireland.” 

As to the desire there may be, coupled with inability, to corre- 
spond in the classes below the wealthy classes, the following 
extracts will prove how much of such correspondence must be sup- 
pressed. In proof of this desire existing in persons immediatcly 
above the poorer classes, Lord Ashburton adduces their eagerness 
to run after franks. Among the operatives, says Dr. Birkbeck, 
“ there is a strong desire that the postage should be reduced. They 
feel that they are cut off from a yery interesting occupation of the 
talents they cultivate; and they would be greatly gratified, as well 
48 improved, by having a facility proportionate to what those who 


are better cireumstanced now have. Many of them desire to com- 
municate on matters of seience and literature, but are prevented 
from doing so by the high postage rates.” 

Mr. Henson says, that the general feeling of the working classes 
is that the postage is beyond their means; that they are cut off 
from their relatives by the high rates of postage: they very seldom 
| write now. He does not think the letters they write average a letter 
a year. They are very desirous of communicating with each other, 
and would keep up a regular correspondence, provided it could 
be done cheaper: they have not known that it could be done 
| cheaper, and therefore the subject has not been taken into considers 

ation. 
| Mr. Emery, whose evidence was before quoted, states that the 
| poor near Bristol have signed a petition to Parliament for the re- 
| duction of the postage. He never saw greater enthusiasm in any 
| public thing that was ever got up in the shape of a petition; they 
| seemed all to enter into the thing as fully and with as much feelin 
as it was possible, as a boon or godsend to them, that they shoul 
| be able to correspond with their distant friends. 
| _ Mr. Brown, of Liverpool, states that “A very large number of 
| 





Trish, anda very large number of Scotch, (whose attachment, though 
they are in a poor situation of life, is as strong for their connexions 
as the attachment of those in the upper walks of life, if not stronger,) 
would consume the article which is now put out of their reach ; 
they wish to consume it, but cannot, in consequence of circum 





| stances.” 

| Mr. Dillon also, and Mr. T. Davidson, speak of the desire the 
| working people have to correspond with their absent relatives.* 

| Onan attentive consideration of the evidence, your Committee 
| are of opinion that the suppression of correspondence to a vast ex- 
tent is clearly established in proof. 

§ 4. Evils consequent on Evasion of Postage and Suppression of Corre- 

| spond nce. 

| Tn showing, as they have done, that evasion of the postage and 
suppression of correspondence are the effects of high postage 
| rates, and that such rates compel individuals, in proportion as they 
| are less wealthy, or as their transactions are on a small scale, to 
forego the advantage or pleasure to arise from corresponding, your 
Committee consider that they have anticipated many observations 
on the evils of such over taxation which they might otherwise have 


had to make. 

So far as evasion goes, by removing the obstacles to intercommus 
nication, it tends to mitigate the evils occasioned by high rates. The 
| moral and social evil it gives rise to is, that it impairs on the part 
of the people the habit of respect for the law. 

Suppression of correspondence in matters of trade implies the 


| suppression of trade itself. “ Much intercourse,” says Lord Ashe 
' burton, “takes place before you bring any pian to bear. Inquiries 
are made, patterns are drawn, and samples sent, which may end im 
some transaction;” “you deal with a man with whom you cam 
communicate freely.” These observations appiy equally to small 
as to large transactions. It is “commercial suicide,” as another 
witness terms it, to restrict the free transmission of letters. 

The suppression of the correspondence of the working classes 
gives rise to social and political evils of a peculiar nature, which 
some of the witnesses have very properly dwelt upon. 
| ‘The misery which they endure in case of separation from their 
| family, in consequence of being unable to pay for sending or receive 
ing a letter, is thus described by Mr. Henson. 

“When a man goes on the tramp, he must either take his family 
with him, perhaps one child in arms, or else the wife must be left 
| behind; and the misery I have known them to be in, from not 
| knowing what has become of the husband, because they could not 
' hear from him, has been extreme. Perhaps the man, receiving 
| only 6d., has never had the meaus, upon the whole line, of paying 
| 10d. for a letter, to let his wife know where he was.” 
| Mr. A. Davidson, of the firm of Durnford and Co., remembers an 
instance in which a party was unaware of the death of his relative 
for six or eight months after the party died, in consequence of 
neither the one nor the other having been able to afford the postage. 

Mr. Simpson, the author of'a treatise on Education, says, * The 
present obstructions to correspondence are a tax, not only on their 





| 
| 
| 
| 


|  * The extent to which suppression of correspondence reaches, in the case of 
| the poor, is thus computed by Lieutenant Ellis, Auditor of a district of Poor- 
| law Unions in Suffolk—* Parliamentary returns and other recent publications 

show, that the Poor-law Amendment Act aifects the nanagement of the poor 
| in upwards of 15,000 parishes in England and Wales, comprising upwards of 
500 Unions, and including, according to the census of 1831, a population of 
about eleven millions. From similar data it is shown, that about one-twelfth 
| part of the entire population are paupers in the actual receipt of relief. But, 

under the operation of the Poor-law Amendment Act, there is an undoubted 
| tendency to a decrease of pauperism; in other words, provident habits are in- 
| duced, by throwing the poor upon their own resources. The poor then, who 
are not paupers, form a much larger and infinitely more important class of the 
| community. Their number may be reckoned at the least double that of the 
actual paupers; and the two classes together form one-fourth part of the en- 
tire community, which fourth part is wholly debarred from communicating 
through the channel of the Post-oftice, by reason of the high rates of postage. 
The more the poor are thrown on their own resources, and the more the ad- 
vantages of education spread among them, the more it is imperative on the 
Legislature, as well for the benefit of the revenue as the moral good of the poor, 
to afford them the means of intercourse, by a penny rate of postage. ‘The poor 
can and do subscribe their pence together for the purchase of a newspaper or 
other publication, but they cannot pay the present rates of postage.” 

+ Some evils tocommerce from high postage are stated by Mr. Patrick John- 
son, one of the official assignees of the Court of Bankruptey, which cannot be 
classed under evasion of the post or of suppression of correspondence ; as wher 
debts due to a bankrupt’s estate are to be collected from a few shillings to two 
or three pounds in amount, and from adverse parties. The amount of postage 
swallows up the debt. 
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thoughts, but on their affections : the removal of them would cause 
a great improvement in their social feeling and domestic affection, 
and would be a solace to the working classes, who often feel very 
intensely in their separation from their friends.” 

Mr. Dunlop believes, that “ one of the worst parts of the present 
system of heavy postage is, that it gradually estranges an absentce 
from his home and family, and tends to engender a neglect of the 
ties of blood—in fact, to éncourage a selfish spirit ; at the same 
time, he has known very affecting instances of families in extreme 
poverty making a sacrifice to obtain a letter from the post-office.” 

Mr. Brankston says, “I have seen much of the evils resulting 
from the want of communication between parents and their 
children among the young persons in our establishment ; I find the 
want of communication with their parents by letter has led, in 
some instances, to vice and profligacy, which might have been 
otherwise prevented. They come from the country young and in- 
experienced ; neither the parents nor the young persons can afford 
to pay postage ; and the consequence is, that the fine feeling be- 
tween relatives, which ought to be kept in exercise, is likely to be- 
come deadened and grow cold.” 

The Reverend Th. Socket, of Petworth, says, ‘“ He thinks that if 
the parents were constantly in the habit of hearing from the child, 
the child would be often restrained from doing that which he some- 
times does, by the knowledge that his parents will hear of it from 
somebody. ‘That must be the case if there were great facility of 
intercourse by post, and therefore that effect would be produced.” 

The evils of suppression are seen in its keeping the working 
men ignorant of the state of wages in different parts of the country, 
so that they do not know where labour is in demand. 

Mr. Brewin says, “ We often see poor men travelling the 
country for work, and sometimes they come back, and it appears 
they have been in a wrong direction; if the postage were low, 
they would write first, and know whether they were likely to suc- 
ceed.” 

Mr. Henson says, ‘“* Working men are very desirous of commu- 
nicating with each other ; and I am satisfied that they would keep 
up a regular correspondence, provided it could be done cheaper. 
There are other subjects connected with that in which it is a great 
hardship. Persons in particular trades go upon the tramp ; for in- 
stance, the shoemakers. ‘The Shoemakers’ Society at Nottingham 
tell me that 350 persons have come there for relief; they allow 
them 6d. for relief, and a bed; the bed is 3d.; that is 9d. Very 
few of those persons would have gone upon tramp if they could 
have sent circular letters to a number of the largest towns in Eng- 
land at 1d., to receive information whether a job could be got or 
not.” 

This state of ignorance has a tendency to promote strikes and 
trades unions among them. 

Mr. Henson—* It keeps the working men in ignorance, and 
gives them erroneous ideas as to the wages that are paid at other 
places at any particular time; and thus has a tendency to promote 
strikes.” 

Mr. Simpson—“ Low postage rates would tend to enlighten the 
working classes on the matter of markets and wages of labour, all 
over the country. They are disposed exceedingly to get that in- 
formation by correspondence. ‘They have more trust when they 
get it in a letter from a friend at a distance. <A greater extent of 
knowledge and of education, particularly moral education, would 
entirely put an end to the very conception of unions, particularly 
such as we haye seen at Glasgow. ‘They are the result of their 
minds trying to think, freely but fallaciously ; they are the result of 
very imperfect information.” 

On the subject of the migration of the agricultural population 
to manufacturing districts, Lord Ashburton says—“ In my part of 
the country a great many persons have been removed from the 
agricultural to the manufacturing districts; and if a man wishes 
to write to his friends to know how they are going on, it is a full 
day’s labour to pay the postage. A reduction of the postage would 
increase the social communication. It is impossible for me to say 
how much.” 

Lieutenant Ellis, Poor-law Auditor in Suffolk, states, that one of 
the perceptible effects of the present heavy rates is shown in the 
remarkable pertinacity of the poor to continue in their own parish, 
rather than remove to another where their condition would be bet- 
tered. This arises chiefly from their inability to pay the cost of 
communicating by post with their relatives and friends they might 
leave behind. 

The Reverend Th. Socket, of Petworth, is of opinion, that the 
desire to emigrate would have been much encouraged, if a cheaper 
communication by post could have been had with those who were 
left behind. 

Mr. Davidson, of Glasgow, says, that to enable the working 
classes to correspond, would tend to moderate their excitement on 
political and other questions. ‘There are various points of view in 
which I think it would benefit the working classes particularly. 
From the very limited range of their enjoyments, whatever object of 
a political or social character they take up, they throw into it a fecl- 
ing of excitement and intensity which appears to me to be injurious 
to their general moral and intellectual happiness. Hence the excite- 
ment for politics at ove time, at another for trades unions and com- 
binations of various kinds; and it appears to me, that to furnish 
them with the means of frequent epistolary intercourse, would tend 
to modity and let down in some degree those feelings of excite- 
ment in their minds upon the subjects just mentioned.” 

Mr. Davidson, of Glasgow, thinks “ that additional opportunities 
of correspondence would lead the industrious classes, the wo-king 





classes, to pay more attention to the education of their children 
than they now do, and that it would have a highly beneficial effect 
both upon their moral and intellectual character. The habit of 
writing, from want of opportunities, having fallen into disuse with 
them, it would be a great effort to many of them to write a letter,” 

Such, among others, are the evils which the suppression of coy. 
respondence among the working classes is stated to give rise to, ag 
regards their moral habits and feelings. So “nee is the sense en. 
tertained by some of the witnesses of the evils inflicted on society 
by imposing a tax upon postage, that they express their doubts 
whether it is a fit subject for taxation at all. 

Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd says, “ I think if there be any one sub. 
ject which ought not to have been selected as a subject of taxation, 
it is that of intercommunication by post; and I would even goa 
step further, and say, that if there be any one thing which the Go. 
vernment ought, consistently with its great duties to the public, to 
do gratuitously, it is the carriage of letters. We build national 
galleries, and furnish them with pictures; we propose to create 
public walks, for the air and health and exercise of the community, 
at the general cost of the country. I do not think that either of 
those, useful and valuable as they are to the community, and fit as 
they are for Government to sanction, are more conducive to the 
moral and social advancement of the community, than the facility 
of intercourse by post. I therefore greatly regret that the post 
was ever taken as a field for taxation; and should be very glad to 
find that, consistently with the general interests of the revenue, 
which the Government has to watch over, they can effect any re- 
duction in the total amount so received, or any reduction in the 
charges without diminishing the total amount.” 

Mr. Brown, an eminent Liverpool merchant, states, “ It scems 
to me more to the interest of the country to raise revenue through 
the medium of the Excise, the Customs, or even of direct taxation, 
however obnoxious that might be, than to take it as postage. I con- 
sider that taking it fromthe Post-office shuts the flood-gates of know- 
ledge; it embarrasses our commercial proceedings; and in every way, 
think, it is the least desirable source from which a revenue could be 
drawn. When Rowland Hill’s pamphlet becomes generally under- 
stood in the country, and the evidence before this Committee 
known, you will find public opinion raise such a storm in favour of 
reduction, that no Ministers can hold their seats without taking off 
the tax. The public do not understand the subject at present ; they 
have hardly had their attention drawn to it. 1 was perfectly igno- 
rant of it until I saw that pamphlet: I merely considered the re- 
duction of postage as a profit and loss question affecting my own 
pocket, without considering the effects it would produce in other 
points of view. I have not the slightest wish that the revenue 
should be impaired ; if it were a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence only, it would be as little an objectionable source of revenue 
as any other, but it does not resolve itself into that ; its effects are 
so general: benefits will arise to commerce, to science, to educas 
tion, and to every thing that is desirable, by taking it off.” 

Lord Ashburton, looking at the postage question generally, and 
with reference to its effects in other ways than as a branch of 
revenue merely, says, “I have certainly always thought it a very 
bad means of raising the revenue; I think it is one of the worst 
of our taxes. We have unfortunately many taxes which have an 
injurious tendency, but I think few, if any, have so injurious a ten- 
dency as the tax upon the communication by letters.”—Again, “I 
cannot doubt that a taxation upon communication by letter must 
bear heavily upon commerce ; it is, in fact, taxing the conversation 
of people who live at a distance from each other. The communi- 
cation of letters by persons living at a distance is the same as a 
communication by word of mouth between persons living in the 
same town. You might as well tax words spoken upon the Royal 

¢xchange, as the communications of various persons living in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Londcn. You cannot do it without 
checking very essentially the disposition to communicate.” 

Your Committee have quoted these opinions, in deference to the 
authority of the persons expressing them, trusting that the House 
will be disposed to give to those opinions due consideration, when- 
ever it shall endeavour to apply a remcdy to the fiscal, commercial, 
and social evils above exposed. 

Your Committee have next to consider what ought to be the 
principle of any measures for removing the evils complained of. 

Your Committee concur altogether with Mr. Peacock, Solicitor 
to the Post-office, and with other officers of that department, in 
the opinions expressed by them, that it is not by strong powers to 
be conferred by the Legislature, nor by the vigorous exercise of such 
powers, that it will be possible to effect an improved administration 
of the Post-office affairs. The Post-office must recommend itself 
to the public, and secure to itself a virtual monopoly,* by the 
greater security, expedition, punctuality, and cheapness with 
which it performs its office, that of transmitting letters. 

As it is admitted on almost all hands, that it is mainly the high 
rates of postage that induce people either to have recourse to licit 
or illicit means for evading those rates, or to forego corresponding 
at all, it is obvious that it is mainly by areduction of the rates that 
evasion is to be checked, correspondence extended, and the count- 
less streams of intercommunication restored to legitimate channels. 
But besides reducing the rates, it will also be necessary to make 
efficient arrangements for circulating expeditiously the correspond- 
ence of the country. 

If provision, then, is to be made for circulating through the 
Post-office a vastly increased amount of correspondence at a lower 
rate of charge, and with increased expedition, it is obvious, that a3 

* See the Evidence of Colonel Colby on this topic. 7866-9 ; 7873-5-8. 
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far as is practicable, an improved system of administrative ma- 
chinery ought to be provided, for rendering less costly, and more 
expeditious than at present, the receiving, sorting, taxing, convey- 
ing, and delivering of letters; for facilitating and securing the col- 
lection of the postage charged; for carrying without defalcation 
the collections to the public account, and thus rendering, by eco- 
nomy of expenditure and improved receipts, the revenue of the 
Post-office as productive as possible. 

First, as to the extent of the reduction to be made, your Com- 
mitee are satisfied, that, to be effectual for its purpose, it must be 
a great reduction. The officers of the Post-office are mostly 
agreed, that any small reduction in the present rates would pro- 
bably occasion a considerable loss to the revenue, without affording 
relief to the community in any perceptible degree. Moderate rates 
might possibly have prevented systematic means of evasion from ever 
being established, and caused ina less degree correspondence to be 
suppressed; but it must require a greater reduction to destroy a 
system of contraband conveyance once established, and to form a 
habit of corresponding which does not exist, than would haye 
sufficed to prevent the growth of that system in the first instance, 
or to keep alive the habit once formed. 

Colonel Maberly, at the same time he admits that the postage 
rates are too high, is of opinion, that to whatever extent the postage 
is reduced, those who have hitherto evaded it will continue to 
evade it, since it cannot be reduced to that price that smugglers 
will not compete with the Post-office, at an immense profit. Mr. 
Peacock, Solicitor to the Post-office, says, that the only means he 
knows of to check illicit transmission of letters, is to reduce the 
postage rates, though he is of opinion that nothing will entirely 
prevent it. Sir Edward Lees, Secretary to the Edinburgh Post- 
office, and the Solicitors to the Edinburgh and Dublin Post-offices, 
are of opinion that the only mode of putting an end to the contra- 
band conveyance is a vigorous reduction of the rates. Mr. Reid, 
who gave evidence respecting the illicit transmission of letters at 
Glasgow, advises the making the charge so small that there will be 
no inducement to smuggle. A retired contraband letter-carrier 
says, “ I should just follow the example that was set in putting down 
illicit distillation in Scotland: I would reduce the duty; and that 
would put an end to [the practice], by bringing [the postage] 
down to the expense of conveyance by carriers and others.” Mr. 
Knight, Mr. Parker, Mr. Brankston, Mr. Christy, Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Boord, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Flight, Lieutenant Ellis, Mr. Deacon, 
and other gentleman, whose evidence has been already quoted, re- 
commend a very large reduction; and state that the effect of such 
reduction would be to turn that immense amount of correspond- 
ence which now, either legally or illegally, passes through other con- 
duits, into the channel of the Post-office. The reduction which 
most of the last-mentioned witnesses contemplated, in giving that 
recommendation, was the reduction advised by Mr. Hill. 
VII.—EFFECT OF FORMER REDUCTIONS IN THE RATES OF POSTAGE. 

Your Committce do not intend to inquire what has been the 
effect of any reduction in the rates of postage at any remote 
period. The Postmaster-General, in his evidence, has enume- 
rated several partial reductions and modifications, the amount of 
which he estimates at 157,500/. a year; by which he would seem 
to imply, that the Post-office revenue would have been greater by 
that sum if those alterations had not been made. This view of 
the subject is not confirmed by the results which followed upon 
those changes. The reduction of the Irish postage rates, which 
was made in 1827, was immediately followed by a considerable in- 
crease in the Irish Post-office revenue, though precisely to what 
extent it would be difficult to state, owing to a transfer that was 
made at the same time of certain receipts from the English to the 
Trish Post-office revenue. An alteration was made in the year 1831, 
which was equivalent to a partial reduction, by exempting the cor- 
respondence of a portion of the metropolis, which had paid the 
Gencral-post rate, from paying an additional Twopenny-post rate. 
Consequent on this reduction, though at first attended with some 
loss, the Post-office revenue was improved to the amount of 10,0007. 
a year, instead of there being a loss of 20,000/. a year, as had been 
expected by the Post-office. A reduction made in 1835, on the 
rates of ship-letters, has been followed by a considerable increase 
in that branch of the revenue.* 

The reduction which has been made, from 4d. to 2d. in General- 
post letters delivered within cight miles of the place were they are 
posted, and the reduction made in the rates between this country 
and France, accompanied by a regulation for leaving optional the 
previous payment of postage, which before was compulsory, are 
changes which have been made too recently to enable any one to 
form a judgment of the effects by which they are likely to be fol- 
lowed ; though it is stated in the Evidence, that the reduction from 
4d. to 2d., in the case of one town, has put a stop to the illicit con- 
veyance of letters by carriers. The more general establishment of 
penny-posts has unquestionably tended to secure to the Post-office 
the conveyance of letters between neighbouring towns and villages.t 

™ From areturn (vide my a moog 21, p. 471., Report I.) made to the Com- 
mittee, it appears that in the four years, from 1833 to 1837 inclusive, the num- 
ber of ship-letters sent outwards annually through the Post-office, from the port 
of Hull, had increased from between 15,000 and 16,000 to more than 47,000, #. e. 
threefold; and of Liverpool, had increased from between 15,000 and 16,000 
to 63,000, 7. e. fourfold. Mr. Lawrence, the Assistant Secretary to the Post- 
office, says, of thia reduction, “ It has been so productive as to have been a great 
benefit instead of injury to the revenue ; a rate of 8d. from the sea-port, and 1s. 
from any other part of the country, was making it almost a uniform rate. 

t Colonel Maberly, speaking of a reduction from 2d. to ld. which has re- 
cently been made in certain country posts, says, “that as far as they can gather 
the effect, the temporary sacrifice will be about compensated in two years and 
a half or three years ;” which is equivalent to saying, that during that period, 








Mr. E. F., a member of the Town-Council of the borough o: i 
states, that in a district round his town, in which evasion by means 
of carriers and newsmen is almost universal, the places to which 
there is a penny-post form the exception to the practice of evasion. 
All these changes above enumerated, however, though, on the 
whole, they tend to justify conclusions favourable to plans of re- 
duction, yet they are far too inconsiderable to be quoted as prece- 
dents applicable to reductions so extensive as your Committee have 
under their consideration in the present instance. 

On the subject of any existing want of facilities for receiving, 
transmitting, and delivering letters, and making efficient arrange- 
ments for effecting those objects,—objects scarcely less vital to the 
prosperous administration of the affairs of the Post-office than a 
reduction of the rates,—your Committee will delay entering upon 
those matters until they have examined Mr. Hill’s proposed plan, 
and given their opinion as to the expediency of adopting that plan, 
or some modification of it. 

VIII.—PLAN OF MR. ROWLAND HILL. 
§ 1. Heads of the Plan stated. 

Your Committee have been instructed especially to examine Mr. 
Hill's plan; which, as explained by him to the Committee, after 
he had made some modifications, embraced the following points— 

1. That all letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight should be 
conveyed from any one place in the United Kingdom to any other for 
the charge of 1d. 

2. That all letters, exceeding half an ounce in weight, should be 
subject to an additional penny for every additional half-ounce. 

8. That such postage should be paid in advance. 

4. That the postage should be collected in advance, by the sale of 
stamped paper or stamped covers; and that in order to facilitate ob- 
taining stamps in any distant place, every keeper of a post-office shall 
have them constantly on sale. 

5. He recommended the establishment of day-mails on all the great 
lines of communication, in order to give more frequent deliveries of 
General-post letters in all the great towns. 

In the very first instance, it might be necessary to allow an op- 
tion to the public to pay 1d. in advance, or 2d. on delivery; but it 
was desirable to get rid of the option as soon as the circumstances 
of the case would permit. 

§ 2. Uniform Rate of Postage. 

Mr. Hill recommends a uniform rate; first, because of its ab- 
stract fairness ; secondly, on account of the simplicity that would 
result from it, in all the operations of the Post-office. With regard 
to its abstract fairness, he states, that the cost of distributing letters 
consists chiefly in the expenses of receiving them at and delivering 
them from the Post-office. In comparison of these expenses, the 
additional expense that arises from conveying them along the 
mail-roads, is small and unimportant. As all letters, whether going 
to a short distance or to a great distance, must be both received 
and delivered, the chief expenses are common to all; and the total 
cost, therefore, is much the same, whatever the distance may be 
to which the letter is carried. It is not a matter of inference, but 
a matter of fact, that the expense to the Post-office is practically 
the same, whether a letter goes from London to Barnet or from 
London to Edinburgh. “The difference is not expressible in the 
smallest coin we have.” 

It is undeniable that letters could be sent from London to Edin- 
burgh by an ordinary coach parcel, at a cost of somewhat less than 
one-tenth of a penny each. Together with those letters are sent, 
say four times their weight of franked letters, newspapers, and Par- 
liamentary and official documents. The state, from its own views 
of expediency, thinks proper to exempt the latter from any payment 
of carriage, and to lay the whole charge of carriage on the letters 
of the first class. It is obvious that four-fifths of the charge which 
these letters are made to bear, cannot, with any propriety, be ranked 
under the head of cost of carriage ;_ but are of the nature of a tax, 
which, for particular purposes, and in a particular manner, the 
state thinks proper to impose. Say, then, that the chargeable 
letters form, on an average of the whole kingdom, only one-fifth 
part,* by weight, of the whole letters, newspapers, and documents 
forwarded by all the mails. The total cost of transit, as appears 
from the account of receipt and expenditure of the Post-office, 
(page 5,) being 287,3062., one fifth-part only of that amount, namely, 
57,4611. is really to be accounted the cost of the transit of charge- 
able letters ; but the remainder, namely, 229,845/., is of the nature 
of a tax imposed by the state for the purpose of conveying other 
documents free of charge. Now, since the number of chargeable 
letters is 77,500,000, the average cost of transit per letter, accord- 
i 2 above assumption, free of tax, w ees bhi 
ing to the above assumption, free of tax, would be 77500000" 
equal nearly two-elevenths of a penny; the tax itself would be 
eight-elevenths of a penny; and the cost of transit, including the 





the Penny-post letters will increase at the rate of from 33 to 40. per cent. per 
annum. It appears that the effect of halving the rate in the case of many of the 
Penny-post letters in the five great towns of Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Bristol, and in the case of the Penny-post letters between the 
city of Edinburgh and the neighbouring towns, has been nearly to double the 
correspondence. Sce Note to the Abstract of €vlonel Maberly’s Evidence on 
Penny-posts, and the Note to the Abstract of the Evidence of Sir Edward 
Lees, pp. 23 and 24 of the Abstract. 

* According to the Estimate of the Comparative Weight of Chargeable 
Letters, Franks (including Parliamentary Papers), and Newspapers, for the 
whole Kingdom, at p. 15 of the Notes appended to this Report : 





Chargeable letters weigh ...........csssceseeeceessereeeeeeeeeecens 16 per cent. 

Franks and Parliamentary papers, about . ae ; 
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And newspapers weigh, about ........s.ceeeeees ecevsceeenesnsecee 70 
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tax, ten-elevenths of a penny. In the case of the letters carried 
from London to Edinburgh, in consequence of the greater weight of 
that particular mail whereon he founded his calculation, Mr. Hill 
computed that the cost of transit, free of tax, was per letter, one 
thirty-sixth part only of a penny. It would be consistent with perfect 
fairness for the state to distribute the whole amount of this tax upon 
chargeable letters, say 229,845/., in equal shares on all the chargeable 
letters which the Post-office eonveys ; each letter being, in that case, 
debited with its share of the whole tax, being an invariable sum, say 
eight-elevenths of a penny, plus a variable sum, being the cost of 
carriage to the place to which the letter was to be conveyed. But 
considering the infinitesimal amount of this variable sum, when 
compared with the aggregate amount of the other elements 
that enter into the amount of the postage rate, that is, the tax 
imposed for the purpose of franking, the cost of receiving and 
delivering, and, in addition to all this, the tax of 236 per cent., im- 
posed for the purpose of revenue, it is obvious that it is a quantity 
too small to require to be taken into consideration. It has been 
shown above, that if the whole expenditure of the Post-office be 
divided into five parts, two of those parts are chargeable to cost 
of transit, and three to cost of establishment, &c. On the former 
assumption, therefore, that the chargeable letters are one-fifth of 
the whole by weight, the cost of transit on those letters would be 
one-fifth multiplied by two-fifths ; that is to say, two twenty-fifths, 
or eight per cent. of the whole charge; or if by imposing the re- 
venue tax the whole be increased in the proportion of 1 to 3°36, 
the cost of transit, free of every tax, would be only one forty- 
second part of the whole. Even this minute variable element 
is not proportional to the distance to which the mail travels, 


“but is rather in the inverse proportion of the number of letters 


which are carried by mail on any given route. Thus the cost of 
transit of a letter from London to Louth, 148 miles, is greater 
than that from London to Edinburgh, 400 miles; and the cost of 
sending a letter by a penny-post to the distance of five or six 
miles may be greatcr than in either of the foregoing instances. 
On the whole, then, since the cost of transit, independent of the 
tax imposed for the purpose of franking, forms a very smatl part 
of the whole charge, and, small as it is, is not in proportion 
to distance,—and since the other elements of cost are invari- 
able in their nature, and wholly independent of the distance,— 
the fairest principle on which to regulate the postage rates, sup- 
posing there were no tax for the purpose of revenue, would be to 
make that rate uniform. But the principle of taxation, imposed 
for the sake of revenue, ought to be to leave matters, after the im- 
position of a tax, in the same relative state in which they would 
have been had no tax been imposed; whence it follows, that whe- 
ther that tax be taken into consideration or not, the result arrived 
at would be the same, the rendering the postage rate uniform. 

Some objections have becn made to these arguments: they hold 
true, it is admitted, in respect of places situated on the direct 
lines of communication; but since, on quitting those lines, the 
points of divarication from the direct mail-roads into those less 
direct, and from these again into roads still less direct, and so on, 
will increase in number with the distance from the centre,—and 
since every point of divarication may become a new point of de- 
parture, that is, a new point for sorting,—the number of sortings, 
it is contended, will increase as you recede from the centre, and 
with the number of sortings the proportion of the cost of the 
establishment of the Post-otfice which the letter sorted ought to 
bear. Your Committee will proceed to examine the force of this 
objection. 

Assuming, as they did before, that the weight of the chargeable 
letters is one-fifth of the whole weight, four-fifths of the cost of 
transit may be regarded as a tax imposed by the state to cover the 
cost of franked documents and newspapers. The cost of receiving 
and delivering letters cannot, like the cost of transit, be considered 
as depending on their weight, but rather on their number, or, more 
truly, on some mixed ratio into which both weight and number 
enter. If the number alone be considered, as the number of 
chargeable Ietters is to the number of franks and newspapers, as 
775 to 515 (see page 9), that is, nearly as three to two, the cost of 
receiving and delivering the chargeable letters would be three-fifths 
of the cost of receiving and delivering the whole mail. Proceeding 
then on the following data, first, that two-fifths of the whole cost are 
cost of transit, two-fifths the cost of receiving and delivering, and 
one-fifth consists of miscellaneous charges thrown upon the esta- 
blishment ; second, that one-fifth only of the cost of transit apper- 
tains to chargeable letters, and three-fifths only of the cost of re- 
ceiving and delivering appertain to chargeable letters, it will be 








found that 32 per cent. only of the whole cost of distribution is due | 


to the chargeable Ictters, and the remaining 68 per cent. consists 
of 48 per cent. tax for maintaining the free distribution of franks 
and newspapers, and 20 per cent. miscellaneous charges thrown on 
the establishment ; consequently 68 per cent. may be divided on 
the principle of a uniform rate, and 32 per cent. is the only part of 
the charge which is subject to vary according to distance. If the 
revenue tax of 236 per cent. be taken into account, the cost of distri- 
bution, including transit, receiving and delivering, free of tax, will 
amount to only 94 per cent. ; while the tax imposed for sending the 
newspapers and franked official letters and papers, free of postage, 
the miscellaneous charges thrown on the establishment, and the 
revenue tax will, together amount to 90} per cent. of the whole 
charge. 

It does not appear to your Committee, therefore, that the objec- 
tion now under consideration, applying as it really does to only a 
small fraction of the whole charge, ought to prevent the adoption 
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of the plan of a uniform rate, in case, upon a general view of the 
whole question, it should be thought expedient to adopt it. My 
Hill himself, at one period, appears to have entertained an objece 
tion similar to the above, and to have had in contemplation ‘the 
payment of an extra rate for what he called “ secondary distriby. 
tion;” but this he afterwards abandoned, for the sake of preserving 
greater simplicity in the working of his plan. 

Another objection has been raised to the universal application of 
the principle of a uniform rate, that in certain cases extra rates are 
levied, and are applicable to the maintenance of certain roads and 
bridges, undertaken with a view to expedite the mails which traye] 
over them. The amount of the rates thus levied being only 
7,4407. 4s. 6d., the objection does not appear to your Committee 
to present any serious obstacle to the adoption of the plan of g 
uniform rate. e 

Some witnesses from the Post-office regard the uniform rate as 
unfair in principle. Dr. Lardner thinks it abstractedly unjust, but 
to be recommended on account of its simplicity. All the other 
witnesses are in its favour, if the rate be as low as 1d.; and nearly 
all would prefer a uniform to a varying rate, though the rate should 
somewhat exceed 1d. 

Mr. 8. Jones Loyd observes, that the “ justice of the uniform 
plan is perfectly obvious. You are not warranted in varying the 
charge to different individuals, except upon the ground that the 
cost of conveyance varies; so far as that varies, the charge ought 
to vary: but it appears to me that that which consists of a tax 
upon individuals, ought to have no reference to the place of their 
residence; it should either be equal, or, if it varies at all, it should 
be in proportion to their means of bearing the tax.” Being asked 
the question, whether, if a uniform rate of 2d. were imposed on all 
letters, and if a person at Limerick got his letters for 2d., a person 
at Barnet would not soon find out that he ought to have his letters 
for 1d., Mr. Loyd answered—“ If such be the fact, he would soon 
find it out, I presume; if it was not the fact, of course he would 
never find it out.” In answer to a similar question, Mr. Richard 
Taylor replies—* That would be supposing a man to have but one 
correspondent ; but if he has correspondents at different distances, 
he would say, ‘ the whole arrangement is one highly beneficial to 
me;’ else we must suppose him to separate his letters, and say, 
‘ this letter, which comes only 20 miles for 1d., is a dear letter; 
this, which comes 20 miles, is a cheap letter.’ He does not think 
any person would reason in that way.” 

Mr. Dillon observes—‘“ There are many analogous cases in which 
the mere transit of goods adds little or nothing to their price or 
value in the market; a book published in London is sold at the 
same price in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh ; articles of wearing 
apparel, in the large cities, where the means of transport are many 
and cheap, are sold at the same prices in all the different parts of 
the kingdom. To show how little the cost of transit sometimes 
enters into the price of goods, I may mention to the Committee, 
in the way of illustration, that we buy goods in Manchester ; they 
are conveyed to London; we sell them in London very often to 
dealers resident in Manchester, who again carry them back to the 
place from whence they came; and, after the cost of two transits, 
they will have bought them of us cheaper than they themselves 
could buy them in Manchester. In this instance, the cost of transit, 
as an element of price, has become absolutely destroyed by the 
force of capital, and other arrangements. I mention this as show- 
ing, that in an advanced state of commerce, and where the faci- 
litics of intercourse are very great, and constantly increasing, 
the mere cost of transit enters very little into the price of the 
article.” 

Lord Ashburton approves of the principle of a uniform rate ; and 
Colonel Colby terms it “ just and convenient.” 

The other ground stated by Mr. Hill, in favour of a uniform rate, 
is the simplicity that would result from it in all the operations of 
the Post-oftice. Colonel Maberly states, “that he is a great friend 
to a uniform rate of postage, if it can be ; but he does not think it 
practicable. If you could reduce the postage as low as 1d., the 
charge would then be so imperceptible that he thinks you might 
maintain it; but if it were above 1d., its not being acceptable to 
the public would render it impracticable. He is very much in fa- 
vour of a uniform charge, when it can be adopted, as producing 
great simplicity in the accounts between the Post-oftice and their 
postmasters. Any arrangements which, in the great details of 
Post-office matters, introduce simplicity, he looks upon as a great 
improvement.” Mr. Lawrence, the Assistant Secretary, likes the 
idea of a uniform rate; it has been adopted in some degree in the 
post-office already ; there cannot be the least question it would 
very much facilitate all the operations of the Post-office. Sir Ed- 
ward Lees is of the same opinion with Mr. Lawrence; and says, 
that there is no question it would be preferable to a varied scale of 
rates. Mr. Banning, Postmaster at Liverpool, says it would be a 
very great convenience in the operations of the Post-office depart- 
ment; and Mr. Godby, Secretary to the Dublin Post-office, is fa- 
vourable to it as a principle, and thinks it would remove many dif- 
ficulties, and accclerate their operations. Mr. Bokenham, Super- 
intending President of the London Inland Office, differs from the 
preceding witnesses, and asserts “ that it is quite as easy to make 
20 different taxes [of letters] as to make them all the same.” 

The precedents for uniform rating probably referred to by Mr. 
Lawrence, were—Ist, the penny posts, in which case 1d. is levied 
on every letter not exceeding in weight four ounces, without refer- 
ence to the distance over which it is conveyed or the number of its 
enclosures ; 2dly, the letters to and from soldiers and sailors, which 
are charged 1d. only, without reference to country or distance; 
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gdly, the ship-letters sent from the interior to any port, in which 
case 


age P . 
papers, that is, the penny stamp as a commutation for postage. 


§ 3. Payment in Advance. 

At present, the London office has two daily accounts against 
every Deputy Postmaster throughout the country; one for unpaid 
Jetters sent from London to the country, the other for paid letters 
posted in the country and sent to London. The Deputy Post- 
masters, in like manner, have daily accounts one with another ; 
daily accounts also have to be made out against every letter-carrier 


for the postage he has to collect. These daily accounts amount, in | 
| and to the fairness of the case, I believe that it is fair and reason- 


the aggregate, for the whole kingdom, to many thousands ; they are 
necessarily made up hastily, and, as might be expected, are fre- 
quently inaccurate. A uniform rate would do much to simplify the 
accounts; but as a means of effecting still greatcr simplicity, and 
of reducing the expenses of the Post-office, Mr. Till proposes that 


ostage should be paid in advance, that is to say, by the sender of 
P s > 2 YS 


the letter. This arrangement, assuming it for the moment to be 
practicable in all cases, would at once get rid of one-half of all the 
accounts with the Deputy Postmasters, and of all the accounts with 
the letter-carriers. Further, the letter-carricr having 10 money to 
collect, would be able to deliver letters with increased rapidity ; 
from which economy to the department and great convenience to 
the public would result. A further important advantage as the re- 
sult of payment in advance, would be a diminution of the item in 
the Post-office accounts of sums returned for overcharges, and 
letters missent, refused, and redirected; which item in the year 
1837 amounted to 122,5317. l4s. 8d. 

The evidence is highly in favour of the plan of payment in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. Banning, Deputy Postinaster of Liverpool, says, that it 
would be highly convenient to the Post-office to have no accounts 
to keep, aud no revenue to collect ; that those are two of the most 
important and troublesome parts of the duty. Mr. C. T. Court, 


the Accountant of the Post-office, says, that payment in advance, if 


universal, would greatly lighten the labour of his office ; would re- 
duce it, as far as regards the charge on the postmasters, by about 
one-half, and would create a great saving in the account. Mr. 
Lawrence, Assistant-Scecretary to the Post-office, thinks it would 


simplify the business of the Post-oflice, and, if made compulsory, 


would occasion a considerable saving of expense. ‘The Secretary 
of the Dublin Post-office is favourable to payment in advance, 
under stamped covers. The Secretary of the Edinburgh Post-office 
sees great advantage in it, and hasno doubt it must facilitate every 
operation of the Post-office. 

The Postmaster-Gencral admits that the consequence of pay- 

ment in advance would be, that the delivery would be completed in 
much less time than it is now; for in that case the postman, as he 
went on, would have only to drop his letters, instead of being 
obliged to stop, give change, and keep his account. He would de- 
liver, in a short time, a great many more than he does now. Mr. 
Banning, Deputy Postmaster at Liverpool, says, that the delivery 
there at present occupies two hours; he thinks that with the same 
number of letters, the men, having no money to receive, would de- 
liver their letters in about one-third of the time. That pre-pay- 
ment would save time to the letter-carrier, is proved by what oc- 
curs in London in the “ early delivery” of letters ; a privilege allowed 
to partics who choose to pay a fee, and of which the merchants 
vail themsclves very extensively. Colonel Maberly says, * that 
all the carly delivery is on credit ; the postman merely knocks and 
leaves the letters, and calls for the postage at a later period of 
the day: he has been told by the practical officers, that were the 
early delivery to be abolished, the London Post-office would re- 
quire the services of 50 more letter-carriers. 

The principal objection that was urged against payment in ad- 
vance was, that the public would dislike it. The Postmaster- 

Ves. 


General was very much inclined to think that payment in advanee | 


would not be agreeable to the public. Colonel Maberly did not 


think the public would like it ; they would sustain, in many cases, 


great inconvenience from such a system. Mr. Lawrence, Assist- 
ant-Secretary to the Post-oftice, does not apprehend it would very 
much diminish correspondence: if the rate of postage were mode- 
rate, payment in advance would not be objected to. Mr. Ranning, 


Deputy Postmaster at Liverpool, states, that if the postage rate is | 


as low as 1d., he does not think the public would object to it. 

To this objection, that the public would dislike pre-payment, 
Mr. Till answers, “ Payment in advance is so contrary to the habit 
of the people of this country, excepting in a minority of instances, 
that I have no doubt it would be objected to, if brought forward as 
a solitary measure; but if the public were made to understand, 
that the required payment in advance was essential to the proposed 
reduction in postage—that the question was, in fact, between 1d. 
paid in advance and 2d. paid on delivery—I imagine their objec- 
tion would very speedily die away.” “There can be no doubt that 
the amount of postage would make a great difference. We are 
apt to forget that the fecling which now exists against payment in 
advance, is founded on the very high rates of postage.” * I con- 
sider a low rate of postage quite essential to reconciling the public 
to the payment in advance.” “I should consider that the option 
[to pay or not to pay in advance] would cost the Post-office a grea 
deal; it would render it necessary to continue the accounts be 
tween the Central Office and the Deputy Postmasters, which con- 
stitute a very expensive part of the business now transacted. I 
should consider it desirable to get rid of the option, as carly as the 
circumstances of the case would allow. At the same time, I am 


| 


the invariable charge is 1s., 4d. being the rate for inland post- | 
and 8d. that for the conveyance by ship; and 4thly, news- | 


not prepared to say that, in the very first instance, it might not be 
necessary to give an option to the public. The option might be 
Id. paid in advance, or 2d. paid on delivery; and I would here 
remark, that the difference is not proposed as an artificial means of 
enforcing the payment in advance, but that it arises out of the 
greater economy to the Post-office of the one arrangement as com- 
pared with the other.” 

Other witnesses, mercantile men, have spoken of payment in ad- 
vance in the following terms— 

Mr. Dillon, of the house of Morrison and Co., warchousemen, 
says, “that the plan is desirable.” He objects to the option. 
“ Looking to the advantages of simplicity in collecting the revenue, 


! able that the person sending the letter should not have the option 
Bon eiter «gee : ; : I 
of paying the postage : he is without the option whether he shall or 


ia penny rate, 





| postage. 


shall not pay for the paper, and ink, and the sealing-wax, out of which 
he forms the letter ; and I confess I do net see why he should have 
the option of paying or not paying for the sending of the letter by 
post. It should be recollected, that when he exercises the option, 
he exercises another option to which he has no right, namely, he 
compels another person, who has no part in sending the letter, and 
exerts no will in the matter, to pay that postage.” 

Mr. Knight recommends an option at first, a higher charge being 
made on delivery. Mr. Moffatt, Colonial Produce Agent, states, 
at “Id. there would be very few objectors;” and recommends, 
“that those who do not wish to pay in advance, should be able to 
send their letters at the rates which now exist.” Mr. Davidson, of 
Glasgow, says that one or two persons anticipated difficulties as to 
the payment in advance. They consider such a mode to a certain 
extent objectionable, but the great majority of persons he has con- 
versed with; consider it indispensable to the success of the plan. 
Mr. Christy, hat-manufacturer, who does business with a_ great 
number of small tradespeople in the country, thinks it might not 
be as agreeable to them to be required to pay postage as to send 
their orders to their correspondents without payment, but he does 
not think it would be felt as a grievance. If it became an object, 
from the frequency of their sending letters, they might easily charge 
them to the house they dealt with. He thinks that compulsory 
payment would be most c).ecerfully submitted to, and regarded as a 
boon. Mr. Whittaker, bookseller, does not ‘see any impediment 
commercially, or to private individuals.” Mr. Wright, partner in 
the house of Messrs. Warren, blacking-manufacturers, says, 
“neither himself nor his customers would object it.” Mr. Charles 
Knight, publisher; Mr. Desborough, Secretary of the Atlas In- 
surance Company; Mr. R. Taylor, printer, &c.; are favourable to 
payment in advance at a penny rate. Mr. Felkin, lace-imanufac- 
turer; Mr. W. Vickers, cudler; Mr. J. J. Brewin, seedsman; Mr. 
Brown, Liverpool, merchant ; and Mr. Cobden, Manchester, manu- 
facturer; Mr. J. M. Ashlin, corn-factor; Mr. Brankston, ware- 
houseman, approve of the principle of payment in advance. 

Pre-payment has been objected to on the ground that it would 
diminish the security for the delivery of letters. Mr. [ill appear 
to admit that such might be the case, unless precautionary mea 
sures, such as giving to the sender of a letter the option, on pay™ 
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ment of a small extra rate, of taking a receipt for the 
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for effecting which he describes in detail) were adopted. Wit" 
these precautions, which appear desirable on other grounds, he¢ 


shows that the security for the delivery of letters would be aug- 

mented; but no evide hi orded that post-paid letters 

after having once re office, are less secure of being 

Jelivered than ot ] 
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will be noticed in the sequel. 
Your Connnittee will e their opinion on the subject of pay- 
ment of postage in advance, after considering the fourth point in 


Mr. Hill's plan, namely, that the postage to be paid in advance 





should be collected by the sale of stamp d paper or covers. 
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§ 4, meansg of Stampe. 
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Payment of postage in advance, if made as at present, by paying 
money to the bell-man, or to the owner « f a reeeivine-box, or toa 
deputy-postmaster, would still leave untor hed not less than one- 
half of the daily ace now necessarily current between those 
officers and the Pos In that case, every messenger taking 
a letter to the post, must be intrus money to pay the 
To get rid of these mon and to obviate 





ted with 





account 





| the necessity of trusting messengers with money to pay the post- 


age, Mr. Hill proposes to effect pay 
the sale of stamps; that is, of stampe 

of paper, or stamped labels, or stamps im any form that conve- 
nience might require. Were this arrangement to be universal, and 
he sees no difficulty in its being made so (at least after a little time 
has been allowed for effecting a change in the habits of the people), 
the Post-office would be reheved from nearly all its financial ae- 
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covers, or stamped sheets 








| counts, and this would effect an enormous saving of expense. 


One important advantage which Mr. Thill anticipates from the 
use of stamps in lieu of money payments is, the prevention of 
error and the removal of temptations to fraud im the accounts of 
the officers and servants of the Post-offiee, who are engaged, to a 
greater or less extent, in the collection and transmission of money. 
That this object has been considered as one of importance, will be 
seen by the following extracts from the Eighteenth Report of 
the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry :—‘ Upon the taxation of 
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letters in the evening there is no check. ’—* The species of control 
which is exercised over the deputy-postmasters is little more than 
nominal.’’—* In many instances it appeared, upon inspection, that 
for twenty-five successive days the ‘ office eecount,’ as it is called, 
differed from the charges admitted by the deputy-postmasters ; 
and this with reference to towns affording the most considerable 
revenue, as [[ull, Brighton, Exeter, Plymouth, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool.” , 

Mr. Court, Accountant-gencral of the Post-office, being asked 
whether any improvement has been made in the system of checking 
the accounts for postage, between the date of the said Report of the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry and the present time, replied, 
‘** I think there has been but one improvement, and that is, that 
the postmaster sends [an account of] the sum total he makes at 
the end of every month; and as there are a great many vouchers 
to be added together, there might a mistake occur in the adding 
up, which is prevented now.” Mr. Court states, that when a dif- 
ference occurs between the office account and that of the deputy- 
postmaster, the latter is preferred: the deputy-postmasters, there- 
fore, may almost be said to check their own accounts. 

That an insufficient means of checking the various accounts does, 
in fact, continue, is indirectly confirmed by Colonel Maberly ; who, 
speaking of the return from Scotland of the week’s postage, says, 
“ T think the amount of postage in Scotland is an error; that it is 
too short.” Ie also specifies particular cases in which he believes 
a deficiency to have existed: the check on the account of cross- 
postage is still less perfect than on that of direct postage; and 
it is manifest that frauds to a great extent might be committed 


without detection, particularly in case of any collusion existing be- 


tween the deputy-postmaster in the country, whose officers are in 
direct correspondence with each other. 

Upon the plan of stamped covers, even though their adoption 
could not be made absolutely universal, the receipt of money 
would be confined to comparatively few transactions ; so that the 
only matter of grave importance to be considered, before coming to 
a judgment upon this plan of collecting the postage, is, what 
would be risk of the stamps being forged. On this question of 
the risk of forgery, and also on some matters of detail, namely, 
what means must be taken to secure the distribution of the stamps 
throughout the country, and at what expense to the revenue they 
could be distributed, your Committee examined the Chairman, the 
Secretary, and the Solicitor of the Board of Stamps and Taxes. 

On the question of the risk of forgery, Mr. John Wood, the 
Chairman of the Board, stated that, with regard to stamped Ietter- 
covers, there was the greater risk of forgery, because letter-covers 
would be wanted by almost every individual who can write a letter; 
their use being so general, there would be great facility for dis- 
posing of them. On the other hand, if a forgery takes place in 
letter-covers, the letter itself would give a clue to the name and 
residence of the writer; there would, therefore, be pretty obvious 
means of tracing the forger. The detection of forgeries would be 
the business of the Post-oflice ; it would be their duty to form a 
judgment whether a stamped cover was a forgery or not. As to the 
means of preventing forgery, if an object is to be gained, such as 
the prevention of forgery, the means best calculated to attain that 
end should be employed. There would be some risk of forgery, 
but it could be guarded against at a comparatively small expense. 
To stop as effectually as possible that risk, he would wish to super- 
add to the use of stamps that of some paper of peculiar manu- 
facture. Forgery is more difficult of execution when it requires 
the combined talents of the engraver, the printer, and the paper- 
maker. A paper may be made which it is so exceedingly difficult 
to manufacture, that a forger would scarcely be able to imitate it. 
A paper, like Dickinson’s, which has lines of thread or silk stretched 
through it, is the best preventive of forgery he has ever seen. The 
attention of ingenious men has been much directed to projects for 
preventing forgery: he has seen very many such, and has taken 
great pains to investigate their relative value; but, after several 
years’ experience, he has scen only one project which turned out on 
Investigation to be available, and which, he thinks, would afford a 
probable protection against forgery, that is Mr. Dickinson’s paper. 
The expense and extent of the machinery, and the large capital 
required to manufacture it, would prevent its being manufactured 
without that circumstance being known. Establishments for ma- 
nufacturing this paper might be formed on the Continent, and it 
might be smuggled into this country; but the difficulty of pro- 
cwing such paper at home or from abroad would furnish a great 
security against forgery. No paper of that kind would be stamped, 
except that supplied directly from Dickinson’s mill: there would 
therefore be no opportunity of having the Government stamp affixed 
to any but Dickiuson’s own paper. If such a paper were used, 
forgery would be so improbable, as to be out of the question: the 
risk would be so much diminished, that all prospect of loss to the Go- 
vernment from that quarter would be at an end. Were such a paper 
adopted, the labour of the Post-office, in examining covers with a 
view to detect forgeries, would be very much diminished ; it would 
be seen at a glance whether it was Dickinson’s paper or not. To 
prevent, however, any imputation of monopoly, the Government 
might give the public the option of cither purchasing the stamped 
paper of Government at Somerset House, or of sending their own 
paper to be stamped. If that option were given, he would recom- 
mend to Government the use of Dickinson’s paper. Were the 
Government to sell that paper at the same price at which other 
paper is sold, or at a very small difference, the advantage of that 
paper would be so great, that the stationers themselves would soon 
come to the Stamp-oflice for it: and in that way the imputation of 
monopoly would be entirely obviated. 





On the question of risk of forgery, Mr. Joseph Timm, Solicitor 
to the Board, stated, that forgeries of the stamps in question must 
pass through a Government office, and would be liable on that ocea. 
sion to the inspection which would take place ; whereas, in the case 
of receipt-stamps, they merely pass between the parties, and are then 
put away; and bill-stamps never pass into the hands of parties who 
feel it a duty to ascertain whether they are forged or genuine: it jg 
only by accident that the Board hears of such things, from the 
offer made by parties to sell stamps at a reduced rate. He does not 
apprehend any very great loss from forgery in this case, if reason. 
ble vigilance be used, and occasional inspections by the Post-office 
He is satisfied that forgery could not go on to any great extent, 
a its being brought home to the parties who put it into circy. 
ation. 

Mr. Pressly, Secretary to the Board, generally speaking, de. 
cidedly concurred in Mr. Wood’s evidence. 

Respecting the means to be taken for distributing the stamps 
throughout the country, Mr. Wood said, that his department 
would have no difficulty m supplying every part of the country with 
stamped sheets of paper for letters. It would be the business of 
the stationers to make up the stamped paper into envelopes. The 
present machinery of the Stamp department is so perfect, and 
works so regularly for the supply of the country with stamps of all 
denominations, that he does not sce that it would fail, were greater 
pressure [of business] applied to it. There is either a distributor, 
sub-distributor, or licensed vendor of stamps in every town in Eng. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland ; in addition to these, every postmaster 
throughout the country might be made a distributor. In this way 
his department could supermtend the distribution of stamped paper 
for the use of the country, without the smallest difficulty. To 
every postmaster might be remitted a certain quantity of stamped- 
paper; and his stock might be taken from time to time, at uncer. 
tain periods, as in the case of other distributors. 

Respecting the expense of collecting the revenue in the way pro- 
posed, Mr. Wood said, that it would be collected at a cheap rate, 
because, instead of payment being made in detail, by every person 
who put a letter im, it would be made in gross, by persons buying a 
large quantity at a time of stamped letter-paper. The adoption of 
the plan would not entail the employment, in his department, of 
any officers at high salaries: they can stamp any quantity of paper 
which is sent to them at a certain rate of expense, and can distri- 
bute stamps over the kingdom at a certain other rate of expense. 
Sheets of paper might be stamped and delivered to the public in 
London at a rate not exceeding ls. the thousand, that being the 
mere expense of counting the paper before it is stamped, stamping 
it, counting it out after it is stamped, packing it, and delivering it 
in London; it does not include any expense of carriage into the 
country, nor of commission to be allowed to distributors, sub-dis- 
tributors, or vendors. As to the expense of carriage, by contracting 
with carriers to send parcels, not exceeding a stated weight, on 
stated days in the week, they can get the carriage done at a com- 
paratively low rate; but what the expense would be, he cannot 
state precisely. From one to three per cent., the per centage di- 
minishing with the extent of sale, should be allowed to distributors 
and sub-distributors, and an addition of not less than five per cent. 
to the licensed vendors: the latter pay for their stock in ready 
money; the distributors and sub-distributors do not pay until they 
have actually sold their stock, and received the money from their 
customers. Mr, Pressly, the Secretary of the Board, agrees ge- 
nerally with Mr. Wood, but estimates the carriage, perhaps, at 
rather more than Mr. Wood does. 

Your Committee examined the gentleman referred to in Mr. 
Wood’s evidence, Mr. Dickinson, on the subject of the price at 
which stamped paper of his manufacture, the cost of the paper and 
stamp included, could be delivered to the public. He stated that, 
with a remission of the whole excise-duty, he could afford to de- 
liver stamped half-sheets of paper at one-twelfth of a penny each; 
or on remission of one-half the duty, paper of the same kind, but 
of a somewhat inferior manufacture, at the same price. Your 
Committee also examined Mr. Stevenson, another paper manufac- 
turer, on the subject of a kind of paper of his invention, for effect- 
ing the same object as that of Mr. Dickinson, the prevention of 
forgery. On the relative merits of these inventions, your Com- 
mittee forbear to express any opinion of their own, satisfied that 
were the plan of collecting the postage by means of stamps to be 
adopted, the working out of details like these would be left most 
fitly in the hands of the executive department of the Board of 
Stamps and Taxes. 

Your Committee will proceed to consider the opinions of the 
officers of the Post-office, for or against the use of stamps. 

Colonel Maberly admits, that there would be infinitely less 
trouble to the Post-office, as regards accounts, if payment in ad- 
vance were effected by means of a stamp, than if money were to be 
paid to the postmasters. Sir Edward Lees, Secretary of the Edin- 
burgh Post-office, states, that stamped paper, or stamped sheets, 
as covers, would be a great convenience ; and that there would not 
be any difficulty in distributing them throughout all the villages of 
Scotland to the deputy-postmasters, from whom the people might 
obtain them. 

As to saving of time and labour at the General Post-office, Co- 
lonel Maberly admits, that payment in advance by stamps would 
certainly save some labour; but not so much as is imagimed, nor 
that great amount of expenditure which Mr. Hill, in his pamph- 
let, seems to think it would. To what extent the manual labour 
required for the sorting, taxing, and delivering of letters, would be 
economized, by the adoption of stamped covers, your Committee 
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will defer considering, until after they have gone through all the 
chief points contained in Mr. Hill’s plan. ; 

Colonel Maberly has enumerated nine classes of letters, to which, 
he thinks, stamps would be inapplicable: he states that on all 
those classes accounts must be kept ; and, consequently, you would 
not, except in degree, have relieved yourself by stamped covers 
from the complication attending the collection of the postage. 
Foreign and ship-letters form two of those classes ; letters weighing 
more than the weight covered by the stamp upon them, form 
another; letters redirected, another. Your Committee do not 
mention the other classes, as Mr. Hill appears to have shown sa- 
tisfactorily, that they do not present any serious obstacle to the 
application of stamps. : ; 

In respect of foreign and ship-letters, Mr. Hill admits, that they 
do present a real difficulty ; and he believes it would be necessary, 
in the first instance, to collect the postage on the delivery of such 
letters. As to letters which are over-weight, he recommends, that 
whenever the use of stamps shall be made compulsory, such letters 
should be sent to the Dead-letter Office, as franked letters refused 
for over-weight now are. With regard to redirected letters, he pro- 

joses that they should not be subject to any additional charge. 

Other witnesses speak in direct terms of the great convenience of 
stamps. Mr. Brown, of Liverpool, states, “that payment in ad- 
yance, if it were not made by means of stamped covers, would have 
the same demoralizing effect that now arises from intrusting young 
men with money; the great object is not to intrust them with 
money at all; young men become demoralized, and get possession 
of funds at that early period of life when they have not discretion 
how to use them: he has seen many lamentable and melancholy in- 
stances of this. Having these stamps would be exceedingly desir- 
able; it would prevent sending many unfortunate young men with 
money, which his house is frequently obliged to do, and which 
leads to many unpleasant consequences ;” he thinks it a great con- 
venience. 

Mr. Knight thinks, if the payment in advance were to be made 
by means of a stamped cover, allowing the stamped cover to take 
half an ounee, it would give a greater certainty that the letter 
reached its destination; it would put men above the possible frauds 
of persons sent with letters to the post, and intrusted with money 
to pay the postage : he would invariably adopt the use of covers in 
preference to paying the postage; it would be a very plain and 
simple operation to purchase 100 or 1000 covers, and not involve 
the constant handing over of money to pay individual postage daily : 
of course all saving of complexity, all saving of paying money in 
small sums, is an advantage in a large business. 

Mr. Christy states, that payment in advance by means of stamped 
sheets of paper, or stamped covers, would be received as a very 
great boon, as an accommodation, and, he thinks, would give rise 
to much more correspondence: it would, perhaps, at first not suit 
the habits of isolated individuals in various parts of the country, as 
it might do those of persons engaged im wholesale houses ; but they 
would get into it; few families would be without stamped paper ; 
they would willingly give a poor person a sheet of stamped paper : 
no person, he thinks, would be at a loss for the means of writing a 
letter through the post. 

Mr. Dillon, Mr. Parker, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Desborough, Captain 
Bentham, Mr. Brewin, Mr, Davidson, of Glasgow, and Dr. Lardner, 
all approve of paymeat of postage in advance, by means of stamped 
covers. 

Taking into consideration the whole evidence relating to payment 
in advance, and to the use of stamps, your Committee are of opinion, 
that payment in advance woukl tend to simplify the Post-ofiice ac- 
counts, and to expedite the delivery of letters; but that by far the 
most convenient and economical mode of effecting payment in ad- 
vance would be by means of stamps to be issued by the Stamp- 
office, which should have the effect of franking letters : that by this 
arrangement the Post-office would be relieved of the greater part of 
its accounts with deputy postmasters and other officers, for money 
received ; and that great additional security would be thus afforded 
to the collection of the revenue: that, consequently, postage, by 
this arrangement, might be reduced to a lower rate than would 
otherwise be practicable ; that the publie would prefer paying a low 
rate in advance, to paying a high rate on delivery; that it would be 
expedient, in the first instance, to allow an option whether to pay 
in advance or not, the rate of payment on delivery being consider- 
ably hicher than that for payment in advance ; and, lastly, they are 
of opinion, that, with the exception for foreign and ship-letters, 
payment in advance, by means of stamps, should be made compul- 
sory, as soon as warranted by experience. An incidental advantage 
would result from the use of stamps. Any one might be permitted 
to send letters through channels not provided by the Post-oftice ; 
and thus one motive to the breach of the law would be removed. 

§ 5. Postage regulated according to Weight. 

The charges of postage are now regulated as follows :—All letters 
Weighing less than an ounce are charged, if consisting if one piece 
of paper, single postage ; if consisting of two pieces, double post- 
age; and if consisting of three or more pieces, treble postage. All 
letters weighing not less than an ounce are charged, if weighing one 
ounce and less than an ounce and a quarter, quadruple postage ; if 
Weighing one ounce and a quarter, and less than an ounce and a 
half, quintuple postage, and so on, adding a single postage for every 
additional quarter of an ounce. It appears, therefore, that in respect 
of letters weighing not less than an ounce, weight is the principle 
Which now regulates the charge. 

The objections to the present mode of charging letters under an 
Ounce in weight, are— 





1. Its want of fairness. Mr. Richard Taylor complains that a 
letter, which is only a cover, containing a small drawing on tissue 
paper, pays double, though weighing only a quarter as much as a 
thick post letter. Lord Ashburton thinks that the present is a hard 
mode, an unjust mode, and vexatious in its execution ; and it appears 
to your Committee that double and treble letters do not occasion 
such additional labour and expense to the office as to justify double 
and treble postage. 

2. It is essentially uncertain, as the number of enclosures can 
anly be come at by guess, on a very hasty examination. Accord- 
ingly, it appears, from Colonel Maberly’s admission, that a great 
number of letters are charged as double and treble which are not so, 
and give rise to returns of postage; and which, therefore, go to 
swell that large item in the account of the expenditure of the Post- 
office which is for overcharges, &e., amounting to £122,000. 

3. It leads to a closer system of examination by the taxers than, 
considering that many letters contain cheques on bankers, or bank 
notes, it seems prudent or humane to encourage. Sir Edward Lees 
says, that charging by weight would, to a certain extent, prevent 
letters being stolen in their passage through the Post-office. 

4. The benefit which the Post-otfice revenue might have derived 
from this mode of charge, has been, in a great measure, defeated b 
the practice very generally adopted, of writing several letters to dif- 
ferent parties on one sheet. 

Mr. Hill proposes to regulate the charge of postage entirely by 
weight, which he considers a fairer principle than that by which the 
present charges are regulated. He also regards it as better adapted 
to the use of stamped covers. Ile proposes the addition of a single 
postage-rate for every additional half ounce. 

Mr. Hill believes that the charging by weight will facilitate the 
operations of the Post-office. It is manifest, however, that any 
advantage to arise, in the manual operation of taxing, from the 
substitution of a graduated scale of weight, must depend very much 
ou the distance of the intervals, according to which the scale is gra- 
duated. Mr. Bokenham, superintending President of the Inlands 
otlice, has described an experiment made at the Post-office, from 
which he concludes that a greater number of letters can be taxed in 
a given time, on the present plan, than by charging in proportion 
to the weight of each letter. These trials, however, do not appear to 
justify the conclusions he has drawn from them: for, Ist, the inter- 
vals of the ascending scale of weight proceeded, not according to half 
ounces, as Mr. Hill proposes, but according to quarter ounces: 
2ndly, Mr. Hill justly remarks, in commenting on this experiment, 
that, upon his plan, the letters would come all ready assorted ; since 
the receiver might be directed to make up all the half-ounce letters 
into one parcel, all the ounce letters into another, and so on; all 
that it would be necessary for the Post-office to do, being to ascertain 
whether the receiver had done his duty, and made a correct exami- 
nation as to weight; and this could be done by weighing a small 
number from each parcel. Srdly, If all were to be examined, an 
experienced taxer would be enabled, in most cases, to estimate the 
weight, and tax the letters correctly, by hand; particularly if the 
scale were to advance by half ounces, without having recourse, in 
every single instance, as was had in the experiment referred to, to 
weights and scales. Mr. Holgate, President of the Inland-office, 
Mr. Lawrence, the Assistant-Secretary, and most of the other wit- 
nesses from the Post-office, are unfavourable to taxing by weight. 
Sir Edward Lees thinks that the alteration would add to the diffi- 
culties, but that those difficulties would in time, if they did not 
wholly disappear, be considerably reduced in practice. 

Lord Ashburton thinks the practice of other countries, viz., that 
of charging by weight, is a better plan. Your Committee are in- 
formed that on the Continent of Europe the charge is universally 
regulated by weight, without reference to the number of enclosures ; 
though in the United States of America the same rule prevails as 
in this country. 

To obviate the objection that has been made by the officers of 
the Post-office to taxing letters by weight, Mr. Hill suggested the 
construction of a machine, which he calls a tell-tale stamp (the 
principle of which he explained to the Committee), for performing 
at the same time the operations of weighing, stamping, and count- 
ing the letters. 

Your Committee have had no evidence before them of that na- 
ture to enable them to form an opinion, with any degree of preci 
sion, whether or no the taxing letters by weight, with half-ounce 
gradations, as proposed by Mr. Hill, would facilitate the operation 
of taxing at the Post-office ; but they are of opinion that such an 
arrangement would be fairer in principle than the present, and 
therefore more acceptable to the public; that it would also be 
much less liable to error, and would remove temptations to fraud : 
ou the whole, therefore, considering it as part of a general plan, 
they are of opinion that the charge of postage of a letter ought to 
be regulated by its weight. Whether the rate ought to increase 
in the simple ratio of the weight, after the manner proposed by Mr. 
Hull, or, according to some ratio lower than the simple ratio, your 
Committee are unable to decide with any great degree of confi- 
dence; for, on the one hand, if the ascending scale of rates were to 
advance according to the simple ratio of the weight, the charge for 
distributing ten letters, of one ounce each, would be the same as the 
charge for distributing one letter of ten ounces; whereas the labour 
and expense in the latter case is much less than the labour and ex- 
penseinthe former; on the other hand, if the scale were to advance ac- 
cording to a lower than the simple ratio of the weight, a temptation 
would be held out to persons to enclose many letters under one cover, 
for the purpose of evading a portion of the postage that would be 
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payable on the letters separately. On this particular branch of in- 

quiry, your Committee have taken but little evidence. 

§ 6. Probable Effect of the Adoption of the Measures previously con- 
sidered on the Expenditure of the Post-Office Department. 

Your Committee next proceed to consider, whether adopting as 
a basis for charging and collecting postage, first, a low and uniform 
rate, graduated, not according to distance, but according to weight ; 
second, payment in advance, collected by means of stamps, would 
conduce to economy in the establishment of the Post-office depart- 
ment. The Post-office authorities, it has been before stated, almost 
all approve of the principle, in the abstract, of a uniform rate, as 
tending to introduce great simplicity into their accounts. It has 
been also shown, that those authorities admit that payment in ad- 
vance, and collection of payment by means of stamps, would get 
rid, in a great measure, of money accounts between the Post-office 
and the Deputy-postmasters, and would enable the letter-carricis 
to deliver their letters in much less time than is now required for 
that purpose. 

There are employed at present at the Inland-office of the General 
Post-office in London 84 clerks, 50 sub-sorters, 241 letter-carriers, 
and about 30 messengers; in all 405 persons. 

The operations of the Post-office, belonging to the despatch of 
letters, or the evening work, as it is called, consist in, 

1. Facing the letters and stampmg them, to show the date of 
their receipt. Stamping is performed with a hand stamp at the 
rate of 200 letters per minute. 

2. Sorting, according to the different mail-routes; in doing 
which 54 persons are employed. Mr. Bokenham states that sort- 
ing is done at the rate of 30 letiers a minute. Sir Edward Lees 
says, that 60 is the lowest number that a sorter ought to sort. 

3. Examining and taxing the letters; in which business 21 per- 
sons are employed for one hour and a quarter each. Taxing is 
performed at the rate of 33 in a minute. 

4. Re-sorting, according to the different post towns. 

5. Telling; that is, making out the bills for the unpaid letters, 
against the different Deputy-postmasters. Twenty tellers are thus 
employed for somewhat less than one hour and a quarter each. 

n the evening there are also the newspapers to sort. The first 
step is to put the directions all one way, the second is to sort. The 
241 letter-carriers, and the 50 sub-sorters, in all about 290, are em- 
ployed upon this duty. 

The morning duty of the Post-office consists in unloading the 
mails, and delivering the letters, that is to say, in 

1. Opening the bags, of which there are 700, and in checking 
the Deputy-postmasters’ accounts for paid letters; 15 persons are 
thus employed; one person examines a bag in one minute and a 
half ; 10 clerks are employed in examining the taxings of unpaid 
letters, made by the Deputy-postmasters, 

2. Sorting: 50 sorters are thus employed for two hours. 

3. Telling; that is, making out bills against every letter-carrier. 
Ten tellers, assisted by three check-clerks, are employed in this 
business during an hour. 

4. Delivering; the letter-carriers, of whom there are 241, are to 
return by a certain time, and are to pay the money charged against 
them to the Receiver-General; also 50 sub-sorters, who are ina 
situation between clerks and letter-carriers, assist in the early deli- 
very of general post letters. 

In the evening work, taxing and telling employs 41 persons; 
most of whom, according to the plan under consideration, would 
not be wanted. The taxers, according to the statement of Sir Ed- 
ward Lees, are sorters who have been promoted, and are the hea- 
viest class of officers, in point of expense. It would still be neces- 
sary, however, to examine the letters, in order to select those which 
were over-weight, and to see that the stamp was not forged. In the 
morning work, checking the Deputy-postmasters’ accounts for paid 
letters, examining the taxings of unpaid letters by the Deputy-post- 
masters, and making out the bills against the letter-carriers, em- 
ploys 33 persons; the services of whom, for the most part, would 
no longer be required; though some examination, of the nature 
above stated, would still be necessary. 

Facing, stamping, sorting, and re-sorting are operations which 
would not be dispensed with or shortened by Mr. Hill’s plan; unless, 
indeed, a preparatory assortment at the receiving-house, which he 
recommends, wers adopted; in which case, the number of sortings 
at the central office would be reduced from two to one. Stamping, 
performed at the rate of 200 per minute, is only a very unimportant 
item of expense. Sorting is represented by Mr. Bokenham, the 
superintending President of the Inland-office, as taking more time 
than any other process; Mr. Stow, on the contrary (Mr. Boken- 
ham’s predecessor in office), when examined before the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue Inquiry, stated, that of the three processes, viz., 
Stamping, sorting, and taking the accounts, taking the accounts was 
the longest; because it very often led to a difference, which might 
retard the operation. 

Mr. Bokenham states that payment in advance, even though it 
were to occasion no increase of letters, would not enable the Post- 
office to dispense with a single clerk or messenger. Mr. Hill com- 
putes that, taking Mr. Bokenham’s own statement of the number 
of sorters employed, and the rate of thirty per minute, at which rate 
he states they sort; and supposing them to begin sorting at half 
after five o’clock, by which hour a large body of letters have arrived 
at the central office; the present number of sorters is equal to sort- 
ing eight times the present number of chargeable letters ; or sixteen 
times that number, according to the rate of sixty per minute, stated 
by Sir Edward Lees. 





| 

Mr. Lawrence, the Assistant-secretary of the London office, thinks 
that iu the Inland department four times the number of letters 
might be undertaken by the present number of hands. He adds 
“Tam speaking with great caution upon this subject, because | 
am not practical enough to say that; but Iam merely giving my 
opinion.” ne 

The duties performed by the officers in the Accountant-general’s 
department in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, would also be eon. 
siderably diminished. The number of persons in the office of the 
Acecountant-general in London, is twenty-four. Malf the present 
business of the office is in examining the accounts of the Deputy. 
postmasters in the country. Ifthe office were relieved from all ac. 
counts relating to receipts, from four to six persons would be ample 
to perform the remaining business. The examining and checkin 
the accounts of the letter-carriers is performed in the Inland-oftice, 
The saving would be important, and would be still more s0, if ae. 
counts with Deputy-postinasters could be entirely dispensed with; 
but even after a compulsory aud general adoption of stamps for the 
inland correspondence, an account for foreign and ship letters, at 
least, must still be kept. A very considerable reduction would be 
made in the labour and duties of the letter-earriers, from the more 
rapid deliveries in London and in all large towns. 

Froin all these details it is to be inferred, that, supposing the 
number of letters to remain the same, the plan under consideration 
would occasion a very considerable saving in the establishment ; and 
if, in consequence of adopting the plan, any very large increase of 
letters were to follow, there would not be required anything like a 
proportionate increase of establishment. Sir Edward Lees, the Se 
eretary of the Edinburgh Post-oitice, whose long experience in Post. 
office arrangements entitles his opinion to great weight on all ques. 
tions connected with the routine of his department, states, that with 
his present establishment, under Mr. Hill’s plan, he would not re- 
fuse to make an attempt to despatch and distribute a threefold 
number of letters, in addition to the present number of newspapers, 
and official and Parliamentary franks and documents. 

In addition to the consideration of the savings growing out of the 
details of the plan itself there are other grounds for considering that 
any assignable increase in the number of letters would not be fol- 
lowed by a proportionate increase in the expense of the Post-office de- 
partment. First, there is the gencral argument, which applies equally 
to almost all establishments, that there are many expenses which 
remain constant, whatever be the amount of business done, and that 
it is only certain of them which increase in proportion to the busi- 
ness ; but secondly, there are other convincing reasons which show 
that, necessarily, the expeuse could not increase in the same pro- 
portion in which the chargeable letters might inerease. 

It has been shown above, that on an average of the whole king- 
dom, the chargeable letters constitute, in point of number, about 
three-fifths of the whole of the documents transmitted by post, and, 
in point of weight, one-fifth of the whole. No one can reasonably 
venture to contend, that if, in consequence of a reduction of the 
postage-rates on chargeable letters, those letters were to increase in 
any assignable ratio, in that case, either the total number of all the 
documents carried by post, or their total weight, would increase in 
the same ratio, The newspapers, in that case, might be considered 
as Invariable ; so might the Parliamentary documents; so might as 
many of the official franks as relate to the real business of the seve- 
ral offices: but with regard to those official franks which are made 
the vehicle of private correspondence, and the franks of Peers and 
Members of Parliament, so far from inereasing upon any great re- 
duction of the postage-rates being effected, they would almost cer- 
tainly undergo a very marked diminution. But supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that the total number and weight of the news- 
papers, official and Parliamentary franks, and Parliamentary documents 
taken together were to remain constaut, while the chargeable letters 
increase in number six-fold; the chargeable letters,jn that case, 
from being 3-5ths, will have become 18-5ths; thestfffespapers and 
franks which were 2-5ths, will contimue the same, and the total 
number will have become 20-5ths, or 4; that is, while the charges 
able letters have increased six-fold, the whole of the documents will 
have inereased in number only four-fold. If the test of weight in- 
stead of that of number be applied, the result will be still more 
striking; the chargeable letters from being 1-5th would have be- 
come 6-oths; the newspapers and franks which were 4-5ths would 
continue the same; the total weight would have become 10-5ths, 
or 2; that is, while the chargeable letters have increased six-fold, 
the total weight of the documents transmitted by post would have 
increased only two-fold. 

It was only in the case of the mails out of London that there ap- 
peared to be any risk that a two-fold weight, as compared with the 
weight at present, would occasion any ditliculty ; since the mails to 
London, and those in the country are, generally speaking, so com- 
paratively light, as to admit of far more than a two-fold imerease, 
without endangering the over-loading the mail-coaches. Mr. Louis, 
the superintendent of the mail-coaches, stated, that a mail-coach 
would carry of mail 15 ewt., or 1680 lbs., bags included. He re- 
presented that if the letters were increased to the extent assumed, 
the present mail-coaches would be unable to convey them. There 
would be no difficulty, in the case of one or two of the mail-coaches, 
in allowing them to carry an additional passenger, as Mr. Hill had 
proposed; but nothing could be more erroncous as to the generality 
of the mails; and he gave as an instance, that on a day which he 
mentioned, the Post-office were obliged to hire two places by the 
Devonport mail; “it was frightful to see the extent to which they 
were loaded ; the Gloucester mail is also overloaded.” 
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Opposed to this evidence of Mr. Louis, is the following evidence 
of Colonel Colby, conductor of the Ordnance Survey of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland :—“ The first circumstance which drew my atten- 
tion to the cheapening of postage was, im travelling all over the 
kingdom, as I have done in the execution of my duty, particularly 
towards the extremities of the kingdom, I observed that the mails 
and carriages which contained the letters formed a very stupendons 
machinery for the conveyance of a very small weight ; that, in fact, 
if the correspondence had been doubled or trebled, or quadrupled, 
jt could not have affected the expense of conveyance : it therefore 


appeared to me, that a very large public revenue was lost, from the | 


prohibitory rate of postage acting upon the poor people in those 
districts ; that they were, in fact, prevented from corresponding.” 
To determine whether the mails were, in fact, overloaded, your 
Committee directed a return to be made of the weight of the mail 
actually carried by the several mail-coaches going out of London, 
each on a different night. The average weights of the mails carried 
by the twenty-eight mail-coaches that leave London was 3345 3Ibs. 


Pounds Per 
weight. centage. 
poner The bags weighed . 2 F : 58} 17 
a Letters, including franked letters and do- ~ 
3 mails. _cuments : a - F a ° 743 22 
Newspapers . = “ F : . 212% 61 








345} 100 

But as the return which the Post-offiee made did not inciude any 
mail of importance for a Saturday night, when there is always an 
extra weight of newspapers. or for a Monday night, when there is 
generally an extra weight of letters as well as of newspapers, there 
were also directed to be returned the weights for a Saturday and a 
Monday night of two of the mails usually most heavily laden. The 
mails selected for this purpose were those of Holyhead and Car- 
lisle: these four additional mails being included in the average, the 
result is as follows :— 


Pounds Per 
" weight. centage. 
3 Bags weighed . . z : P é 68 14 
a Letters, including franked letters and do- 
32 mails WOM eS se gt ~ oF 20 
* UNewspapers . - - - - . 304 66 





463 140 
It appears then, from what precedes, that 463lbs. which may be 
taken as a sample of the average weight of the mails out of Lon- 


don, as ascertained from the above returns, is to 1,680lbs., the | 


weight of mail that Mr. Louis says a mail-coach will carry, as 27 
isto 100. In the cases referred to by the Postmaster-general in his 
evidence, more than half the weight of the mail, exclusive of news- 
papers, out of London, consisted of franked letters and official and 
Parliamentary documents ; and, that it is so generally with the mails 
out of London, is rendered highly probable from the Post-office Re- 
turn, Appendix to Report II., No. 12, page 109, which gives the 
estimated postage on the franks received at and despatched from 
London in the year [837, as amounting to the large sum of 
£1,064,874 8s. 4d. As it appears, then, from the average above 
given, that letters (franked letters, and other franked cocuments 
included) form 20 per cent. of the weight of the whole mail, the 
chargeable letters (franked letters, and other franked documents 
not included), must form Jess than one-tenth* of the weight of the 
whole mail. From these data, that the weight of the mail out of 
London is only 27 per cent. of what the mail-coaches might carry, 
and that the letters, franks included, form one-fifth ouly of the 
whole weight of the mail, and that the weight of the franks and 
other franked documents is at least equal to the weight of the 
chargeable letters, it may be deduced that the averge weight of the 
chargeable letters might be increased twenty-seven fold, or, al- 
lowing for the additional weight of the bags themselves, twenty- 
four-fold, before the limit of Myr. Louis, 1,680lbs., would be 
reached. 

The particulars of the Saturday’s and Monday’s Holyhead and 
Carlisle mails are subjoined.t Tn one mail only of the 32, the Sa- 
turday’s Holyhead mail, is the limit of 1,680lbs. exceeded ; and in 
that case, after allowing for the franks, the chargeable letters form 
only four and a half per cent. of the whole weight. The next, in 
point of loading, the Saturday's Carlisle mail, would admit of a 
twenty-fold increase of chargeable letters, after allowing for a cor- 

* From the number of chargeable letters, privileged letters, and news- 

apers in the mails out of London, as stated in the Table at p. 11 of the 
Notes to the Report, and from the weights assigned, at p. 12 of the same 
Notes, toa chargeable letter, to a privileged letter, and to a newspaper, 
respectively, it follows that, in the mails out of London, the chargeable 
letters form only 7 per cent. of the whole weight of those mails. j 

+ Particulars of the Weights of a Saturday and a Monday night's Holyhead 
and Carlisle Mails. 





























es ] 
HOLYHEAD. | CARLISLE. | HOLYHEAD. | CARLISLE. 
In Pounds. In pounds, i er cent. Per cent. 
Satur- | Mon- | Satur- | Mon- i Satur- Mon- | Satur- Mon- 
day. | day. | day. { day. |} day. | day. day. | day. 
Hi \ 
|) per | per | per | per 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. |} cent. | ceut. | cent. | cent. 
Bag....... eee cscs] 122 118 153 151 i ie 13 16 
Letters, Franks, | j 
and Franked do- | } 
cuments.......... +) 185 | 182] 264) 197 | 9 | 17 23 20 
Newspapers..a..... 1,726 | 770} 7 593 85 | 72 64 64 
Total seseoreee] 2,083 1,070 {1,117 | 941 || 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
{ { 











responding increase in the weight of the bags themselves. Except 
therefore in the case of some few of the mail-coaches which are 
now most liable to be heavily laden, the present establishment of 
mail-coaches is adequate to a very large increase in the weight of 
chargeable letters. The total weight of chargeable letters and 
franked documents carried by the whole 32 mails, is only 2,912ibs ; 
from which deducting one-half, for the franks and franked docu- 
ments, there remains for all the chargeable letters carried by the 
32 mails the weight of only 1,456lbs.; that is, less than the weight 
which Mr. Louis states that a single mail-coach is able to carry. 
{ In Ireland, also, it appears from the statement of Mr. Bianconi, 
| proprietor of the Irish mail-cars so extensively used in the South 
and West of Ireland, that the present means of transport would 
convey a much larger weight of mail than is now carried. He says 
that he could very well afford to carry for the Post-office six or 
eight times the number of letters he now carries, at the same price 
he now receives; since, generally speaking, it would not occasion 
any additional charge: there might be exceptions. 
| It appears, therefore, that upon an examination of the present 
| establishment at the Post-ottice, whether we look to the present 
arrangement for effecting the despatch and delivery of letters, or 
to the means that now exist for conveying the letters on their 
route, a large increase might take place in the amount of corres- 
| pondence, without occasioning anything approaching to a propor- 
tionate increase in the expenditure. Precisely what additional per- 
| centage of expense any assumed percentage of increase in the 
| number of chargeable letters would occasion, it would be impos- 
| sible to caculate with accuracy; but, considering the enormous 
| number of aiticles that would have to be dealt with, and the vast 
detail of machinery there would be to keep in motion, too high a 
| value can harily be attached to any plan which would introduce 
great simplicity into the arrangements. 

On this point Lord Ashburton says, “ The opinion I have ex- 
| pressed with respect to the present high rate of postage, is an 
| opinion I have always entertained ; but I was much struck with the 
| statement of Mr. Hill upon the subject. I thought the uniformity 
| of the rate of postage, and the plan of stamping covers, and the 
| plan of not making any addition for moderate-sized letters, were 
| very good and very desirable ; also, I was much struck with the 
| great facility in the delivery of letters, arising from the deliverer 

having no money to collect upon the delivery, and the great means 
| of simplifying the whole transactions of the Post-office by trans- 
| ferrmg the money part of it principally to the Stamp-office, and 





| taking away from it nearly the whole of its functions as a board for 

the collection of the revenue.* 

IX.—EXPEDIENCY OF ADUPTING MR. HILL’S PLAN, OR SOME 
MODIFICATION OF IT, SO FAR AS REGARDS THE UNIFORM 
RATE OF ONE PENNY. 

§ 1. Anticipated Increase in the Correspondence of the Country, in case 

of ihe adoption of a low Uniform Rate of Postage. 

Your Committee have hitherto pursued their examination of 
Mr. Hill’s plan, without bringing under consideration the value to 
be assigned to the arbitrary constant that is involved in the plan 
itself; that is to say, the pecuniary amount of the low uniform rate 
of single postage to be charged for all letters under half an ounce, 
to whatever distance in the United Kingdom they are conveyed: 
the proper determination of this amount 1s, of course, of the utmost 
moment to the working of the plan, whenever it shall come to be 
applied to practice. The value assigned by Mr. Hill himself to the 
uniform rate is ld.; and as most of the witnesses to whom, on their 


* Subsequently to the examination of Sir Edward Lees before the Com- 
mittee, in answer to a written question addressed to him by the Chairman, 
he has made to the Committee the following communication. (See Ap- 
pendix to Report II., page 35.) 

Q. Have you, since your attendance on the Postage Committee in Lon- 
don, given your attention to the plan of adopting stamped covers, or of a 
money payment of postage in advance, and in how far such a plan would 
tend to expedite the delivery of letters in Edinburgh ? 

A. If I remember correctly, I did state, in my evidence to the Com- 
mittee, that considerable time would be saved in the delivery of 
letters, and great simplification be produced to the general system 
of the Post-oflice, by the introduction of stamped covers, and by 
previous payment of postage. If I did not so state, I do so now 
distinctly; and, in addition, that such a system must lead to a con- 
siderable reduction of expenditure. Nothing has attracted my atten- 
tion more than the interruption and delay experienced by letter-car- 
riers in the collection of postage. There is scarcely a walk or distri- 
bution in this city that I have not from time to time personally watched ; 
and although I have adopted every means in my power to prevent it. it is 
lamentable to witness the detention that occurs at every hall-door. I 
have made an experiment of delivering newspapers and post-paid and 
franked letters by distinct carriers, separate from charged letters, and I 
feel a perfect conviction, that nearer two-thirds than one-half the time 
might be saved, as compared with the present deliveries, were stamped 
covers to be in use, and were letter-boxes (a model of which I have had 
constructed, combining simplicity with security and cheapness) to be pro- 
provided for the hall-doors of the principal houses. It is at such houses 
the great delay occurs. 

The expenses in almost every branch of the department might be much 
reduced, but principally in the Inland and Letter-carriers’ offices. 

The complex accounts of the Bye and Dead-letter offices would be 
greatly simplified, if not entirely got rid of, and the expenses greatly 
diminished. The system of accounts between the Deputy-postmasters, 
which now present so many opportunities and facilities for combination 
and fraud, would disappear; the labour and responsibility for surveyors 
would be curtailed; a system of complex and intricate duty, inseparable 
from the existing nature of the country part of the Post-office, would give 
way to one of simplicity and uniformity; and the entire principle and 
machinery of the Post-office would be changed in its character, greatly 
contributing, I feel, to the security, comfort, and advantage of the com- 
munity in its connexion with the public correspondence. 
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examination before your Committee, the question was put, “ What, 
in their opinion, would be the increase in the number of letters, in 
case Mr. Hill’s plan were to be carried into effect?” assumed the 
rate of 1d. as the basis for their several estimates, your Committee, 
before they proceed to recommend the adoption of any definite 
amount of uniform rate themselves, will state generally the sub- 
stance of the evidence so given by those witnesses, in relation to 
their anticipations of increase in the correspondence of the country. 

Of the sources of increase indicated by the witnesses, the prin- 
cipal are those branches of correspondence which, in treating of 
Evasion of the Post, and of the Suppression of Correspondence 
which the present law occasions, the Committee have already noticed 
as most evading postage, or as most suppressed by it. Among the 
sources arising from the discontinuance of evasion, Mr. Hill men- 
tions the voluntary disuse of franks. In matters of trade, com- 
merce, manufacture, banking, and insurance, the different witnesses 
speak of the various accounts, letters of advice, remittances, letters 
relating to the administration of bankrupts’ estates, policies and 
other documents relating to insurance, and letters enclosing pat- 
terns and samples, which, instead of passing, as they now do, 
through irregular channels, would be directed into the regular one. 
The invoices sent by post would alone, in Mr. Cobden’s opinion, 
exceed in number the whole of the communications now trans- 
mitted by the post; and the correspondence of commercial travel- 
lers would, according to him, amount to not less than 20 millions 
of letters a year. In professional business, Mr. Austin thinks it 
would be a very reasonable computation to say, that the posted 
letters between country attornies and their London agents, reduced 
to the standard of single letters, would be increased four-fold. In 
parochial business, Lieutenant Ellis notices the vast amount of 
correspondence arising out of the administration of the New Poor 
Law, which is now irregularly conveyed, but which, at a low rate, 
would be sent by post. In matters of magisterial and county 
jurisdiction, the same witness speaks of the lists, the returns, the 
precepts, and other papers that are constantly passing between the 
clerks of the peace and the justices’ clerks and parish officers, as 
a source from which accession would accrue to posted correspond- 
ence, if the postage were low. In the business of various local 
trusts and commissions, for the management of sewers, harbours, 
and roads, and of schools and charities, the same witness, and 
Mr. Emery, a county magistrate, mention the notices of the various 
meetings sent to the trustees or commissioners as an important 
addition that would be made to Post-office communications; to 
which may be added, the notices of the meetings and elections to 
be held by joint-stock and proprietary bodies, which are referred 
to by several of the witnesses. The foregoing branches of cor- 
respondence, which belong to that class of communications which 
now exist, and, whether by lawful or unlawful means, evade the 
post, would be an accession to it immediately on carrying into 
effect the proposed reduction. 

Under the second head, that is, of the new correspondence that 
the proposed reduction would call into existence, the principal 
sources of increase indicated by the witnesses are, in the first place, 
most, if not all, of the sources noticed under the former head. 
There would not only be more letter-writers, and more persons 
transmitting communications, but by those who now write letters, 
and who now transmit communications, there would be more letters 
written, and more communications transmitted. Whether in trade 
or out of it, there would be a vast accession to correspondence in 
relation to matters individually of small amount: “ Postage,” says 
Mr. Richard Taylor, printer, “ would cease to be a matter of con- 
sideration in any individual case; he would no more think of 
it, than of the sheet of paper he wrote upon.” “It would lead 
persons,” says Dr. Lardner, “ to make communications of a much 
more trifling nature than they now do.” The increase from these 
sources would probably be immediate, great in amount, and rapidly 
progressive. A second and very important source of new corre- 
spondence would arise out of printed circulars of every description. 
These, in matters of trade, commerce, and business of every kind, 
would embrace prices current, catalogues of sale, prospectuses, and 
notices in infinite variety, which, on the reduction being made, 
would rise up at once into a vast amount, and grow progressively 
as fast as men found it to their advantage to recommend themselves, 
or what concerns them, to public attention, or as competition forced 
them to do so. In the affairs of public institutions, having the pro- 
motion of literature, science, public instruction, philanthropic or 
charitable ends, or religion for their objects, the circulation of printed 
announcements of the times or purposes of holding their meetings, 
or of the minutes of the proceedings of those meetings, or of the 
periodical or other reports made to the members, would form a very 
important addition to posted correspondence, not less by reason of 
its amount than on the score of public utility; and the rise of this 
branch also would be immediate, and its growth rapid. To this 
might be added the circulars which societies or individuals, engaged 
in extensive statistical, scientific, or other researches, might issue, 
with a view to obtain answers on matters of fact from great num- 
bers of persons judged capable of giving the required information. 

The last source of new correspondence, indicated by the wit- 
nesses, which it remains for your Committee to notice, is the very 
important branch of the social communications that are exchanged 
between friends and relations. In the middle classes of society, 
this interchange takes place at present on a very restricted scale ; 
among the working classes, except in cases where the means of 
evasion are at hand, or where penny posts offer the means of cheap 
correspondence, it can scarcely be said to have existence. Amon 


those of the middle classes who are now in the habit of letter- 





writing, the increase would probably be both great and immed; 
ate ; since at a reduced rate, few would grudge to spend on theit 
private correspondence the same amount whicli they now expend 
at the existing rates. Among the working classes, considerin 
show vast the numbers are to whom the privilege of correspondin 

with their friends would be practically extended, the ageregatg 
amount of all the letters they would write would, even in the first 
instance, probably, be very important; though perhaps very much 
limited, at starting, to the manufacturing districts. ; 

Mr. Felkin, agent for the sale of lace to the Nottingham lace. 
makers, and one of the Guardians of the Poor of Nottingham 
states, on the information of Mr. Barrett, clerk of that union, that 
the poor, in that neighbourhood, write, to speak comparatively 
no letters; but that they are disposed to do so; for wherever there 
is a penny post, they avail themselves of it to correspond with their 
friends and relatives; and their letters, in those cases, are fre. 
quent. Mr. Cobden mentions that one of the answers that were 
sent to the inquiries of the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, 
stated, that it was amazing to see how indefatigable the working 
classes are in finding out channels for evading postage. An early, 
if not immediate, increase from this source, to a large amount, jg 
the more probable, from the great increase there has been of late 
years in the number of persons belonging to these classes who can 
read and write. This spread of education is spoken to as a fact in 
the neighbourhood of Petworth, in Sussex, by the Rev. Thomas 
Sockett, rector of that place; and in the neighbourhood of Not. 
tingham by Mr. Gravener Henson, himself a working hosier and 
lace-maker at Nottingham. Mr. Cobden also states that near 
Manchester education is advancing, he will not say rapidly, but 
steadily. Mr, E. F., a member of the Town-Council of ; 
states, that improved education produces among the poor a greater 
desire to correspond. Ie also states that their position has been 
such, of late years, as to give them additional motives for wishing 
to correspond: for, owing to the same trades being now carried 
on in distant parts of the country, and to the emigration which 
takes place, under the New Poor Law, from the agricultural to the 
manufacturing districts, the working classes are necessarily de- 
sirous of communicating with their absent friends. It seems, there- 
fore, highly probable that, owing to the spread of education, and 
the peculiar circumstances in which large numbers of the people 
are likely to be placed, the growth of correspondence among then, 
if encouraged, and allowed to proceed unimpeded, will become as 
extensive as it would be important, considered as a means of cul- 
tivating their social affections, and of improving their moral con- 
dition. For a summary of the statements of the different witnesses 
as to the increase of social correspondence among the middle and 
working classes, your Committee begs to refer to a section set 
apart for that purpose in the Abstract of the Evidence, which they 
have caused to be appended to this Report. 

Ofthe amount of increase that would arise from all these sources, 
some of the witnesses have spoken only in general terms; others 
have stated how many fold they thought it would be. For the in- 
crease anticipated by each witness, with the grounds laid for such 
anticipation, your Committee beg to refer to the Abstract of the 
Evidence : the average of the whole of these anticipations is an 
increase to ten-fold. Mr. Hill anticipates a five-fold increase, on 
the average, in the chargeable letters ; that is to say, a six-fold in- 
crease in the General-post letters, a three-fold in the letters of the 
London local post, and in the letters of the country local posts, no 
increase at all. It is not so much from the quantum of increase 
that the witnesses may anticipate, as from the general bearing and 
tenor of the Evidence, that your Committee are led to believe that 
aa penny rate, coupled with the other more essential parts of Mr. 
Hill’s plan, there would be immediately on its introduction a very 
great, and at no distant period a vast and incalculable accession to 
posted correspondence. As a reason why, if a great reduction were 
to be determined on, a penny rate should be preferred to every 
other, they attach no considerable importance to the remark of 
Dr. Birkbeck, that every thing that is to be had for a penny, is very 
extensively produced, and very extensively employed; and that, on 
that account, a penny is a very convenient sum for the postage of a 
letter. 

Your Committee also took evidence as to the increase that was 
to be expected in the posted correspondence of the country, from 
the adoption of a uniform rate of 2d., of which evidence they have 
caused a summary to be inserted in the Abstract appended to the 
Report. Much greater diversity of opinion prevailed as to the 
effects that are to be anticipated from such a rate than as to the ac- 
cession of correspondence that would arise from a penny rate. Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, of Glasgow, represented it to be the prevailing 
opinion among those with whom he was conversant in that city, 
that a reduction to any thing short of a penny would eause the 
failure of Mr. Iill’s plan. Lord Ashburton, Mr. Vickers, stecl- 
manufacturer, of Sheffield, and Mr. Dickinson, manufacturer of 
the paper which has been proposed as a security against the forging 
of the stamps, were, for the sake of protecting the revenue, fa- 
vourable to a plan founded on a twopenny rate; other witnesses, 
on the same ground, appeared rather to acquiesce in, than to ap- 
prove of such a rate; and others wholly disapproved of it. 





§ 2. Effect upon the Revenue of adopting a low uniform rate of Postage instead 
of the present Rates. 


Mr. Hill, upon the assumption that the increase consequent on the 
adoption of a penny-rate and of the other parts of his plan, would be, 
on an average of all the chargeable letters, an increase to five-fold, has 
calculated the effect of his measure on the revenue. The cost of dis- 
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tributing the present number of newspapers and franks, added to the 
cost of distributing a five-fold number of letters, he computes, would be 
664,801; the cost of distributing the present number of newspapers, 
franks, and chargeable letters being 575,384/.; to this sum he adds 
104,1652. for the cost of his stamps, and 100,000/. for unforeseen ex- 

enses, making together the sum of 868,967/.; the documents to be dis- 
tributed, according to his computation, being as follows. 











Preseut Expected 
Number. Multiplier, Number. 
Millions.* Millions, 
General-post Letters, including Foreign and 
Ship Letters ......ccccssessssseeeeereereeeeesseees 59 6 354 
London Twopenny and ‘Threepenny Post 
Letters ....... ncdasetees Nei cauaeaeas cocoate 12} 3 374 
Country Penny-post Letters. 83 1 8h 
Total of Chargeable Letters ......... coe 80 5 400 
Privileged Letters : 7 1 7 
Newspapers ...sssceereeeesrerreceseeees eccconeasdens . 444 1 44} 
Total of Documents by Post....... vere 1314 344 4514 


The computed expense divided among the chargeable letters would 
amount to little more than a halfpenny per document. 

Calling a letter not exceeding half an ounce in weight (which is one 
of Mr. Hill’s proposed single letters), 1, the letters, according to his 
plan of rating, would average, he conceives, 14; and consequently 
their average rate of postage would be 1d.; at which rate, 400 mil- 
lions of chargeable letters would yield a gross revenue of 2,083,3331. ; 
and the expenditure being 868,9671, the net revenue to arise from 
inland postage would be 1,214,366/.: and the net revenue now arising 
from inland postage being 1,498,820/.,t the difference between these 
sums, 284,454/., would be the loss that the revenue would sustain from 
the reduction of the present rates to 1d. The whole net revenue would 
be obtained by adding to 1,214,366/. and 1,498,8201. respectively, the sum 
of 132,858/., which is the net revenue accruing to the Post-office from 
the additional charge beyond the inland rates on packet and ship- 
letters, from passage-money, from freight, and from all other miscella- 
neous sources. This makes the present net revenue amount to 
1,631,678/.; and the anticipated net revenue, in case of the adoption of 
a penny rate, to 1,347,224/. The deficiency, Mr. Hill considers, would 
be made good by the beneficial effect which the great extension given 
to the correspondence of the country would have on the other branches 
of the revenue. Every branch of trade and commerce would be im- 


proved, he conceives, by cheap correspondence : all transactions in the | 


Customs and Excise departments, all sales by auction, all proceedings 
that give rise to rates and duties, would be extended by his plan: the 
facilities given to the distribution of small publications would create an 
increased consumption of paper, and so greatly increase the receipts 
arising from the Excise upon it. The indirect effect of his measure on the 
revenue would, he thinks, be very considerable indeed. In this view of 
the beneficial effects on the revenue which would follow indirectly from 
a reduction of the postage, Lord Ashburton concurs generally with Mr. 
Hill. He says there is no item of revenue from the reduction of which 
he should anticipate more benefit than he would from the reduction of 
posiage : that there would be an improvement in the revenue generally 


| 





| 


upon the reduction of the charge, may be inferred, he thinks, from 
general principles; though whether that would countervail the whole 
amount of the Post-office revenue, he does not pretend to say. If, 
under any plan of reduction, you did not find an improvement in the 
Post-office revenue, you would find considerable benefit in every other 
way. 

After considering the effects, as computed by Mr. Hill, that a universal 
penny-rate would have on the revenue, your Committee proceed to 
estimate what would be the effects of a 2d. rate, applied to all General- 
post letters for distances exceeding 15 miles, and of a penny-rate applied 
to all distances not exceeding 15 miles; and in making this estimate, your 
Committee, without assuming any rate of increase, will direct their 
attention rather to what increase of letters would be requisite at the 
above-stated rates to maintain the gross revenue at about its present 
amount. 

The number and the average rate of General-post inland letters for 
distances not exceeding 15 miles may be determined with sufficient pre- 
cision from four Returns laid before your Committee, two of them 
giving the number of letters despatched to London from each post- 
town in the United Kingdom in the weeks commencing January 15th 
and January 29th, 1838, respectively ; and the two others giving the 
number, according to the rates they paid, of single inland letters deli- 
vered by the different country post-offices, in the weeks commencing 
May 14 and May 2ist, in the same year. From these Returns it ma 
be deduced that the General-post letters paying rates not exceeding 4d. 
form about one-tenth of the whole of the chargeable General-post inland 
letters, and that the average rate of those letters is about 3$d. These 
letters, added to the present country penny-post letters, and to the 
letters of the London local post, would, according to the plan now under 
consideration, be the letters that would be liable to the charge of 1d, 
These three descriptions of letters amount at present in the aggregate to 
above 25 millions. Assuming that the packet and ship-letters (so long 
as that part of the charge upon them which is not inland postage remains 
unreduced) would not materially increase by the mere reduction of the 
inland postage they are liable to, and also that those letters which now 
pay a penny postage would remain invariable, an increase to four-fold 
in all inland General-post letters, and to three-fold in the letters of 
the London local post, would give a gross revenue exceeding the present 
by about 80,000/. ;{ or grouping the letters in a different manner, if the 
General-post letters which now pay a higher rate than 4d., and the 
foreign and ship-letters, taken together, were considered as forming one 
class, and the General Post letters paying a rate not exceeding 4d., the 
London local post letters, and the country penny-post letters, taken to- 
gether, were considered as forming another class, an increase in the 
former class to about 3 8-10 fold, and in the latter to about 2} fold, would 
give the surplus above stated: the average rate in the former class, 
which is now about 10°347d., would become 2°7784d.; and the average 
rate in the latter class, which is now 2°1425d., would become at least 
ld. But since, if postage were paid in advance, the occasion for the 
repayments on account of returned and other letters, which at present 
amount to 122,531/, a year, would cease (so far at least as regards 
inland letters), a further sum, say of 100,000/. a year, would arise 
to the revenue from the discontinuance of most of these repayments. 
The surplus, therefore, would be 180,000. a year. It appears to 


* See the computation of these numbers in the notes to pages 3 and 4 of the Abstract of the Evidence. 


+ See the note to page 8 of the Abstract of the Evidence. 


} Taking the numbers of the different des¢riptions of letters according to their computed amounts in Note I. to the Report, the following is a 
detailed computation of the effects of the changes above suggested on the revenue. 




























































































! 
EXISTING. ANTICIVATED, 
DESCRIPTION OF LETTERS. ee J - 
Yearly Number Rate per Yearly =  j Yearly Number! Rate per Yearly 
of Letters. Letter. Revenue. > aA of Letters. | Letter. Revenue. 
/ d. £ | wae: ; 
Packet and Ship Letters .......... mebaseuervceestes 3,523,572 23-1562 369,340 1 | 3,523,572 | 17°437 265,015 
General Post Inland Letters above 4d. ......... 46,378,800 9°2294 1,782,191 4 | 185,515,200 } 2°5 1,932,450 
Ditto, not exceeding 4d...........ccccesssesceeeseeees 5,153,200 35 75,151 4 ; 20,612,800 |; 1 85,887 
London Local Post Letters ........ccccseeececeees 11,837,852 2°3266 114,758 $s { 35,513,556 1 147,973 
Country Penny Post Letters...... sataacceseecessd - 8,030,412 1 33,483 1 | 8,030,412 ; 1 33,483 
| 
TROtAl” cscccvccses Wendvaueeonge 74,923,836 76074 2,374,923 33794 253,195,540 | 2°3277 2,455,808 
PFAUURY Ssccctesenssaccxtiadsescsmteschccss cuceeseads 7,000,000 ey Te) SRN ea) | SEE 7,000,000 | econ ff ceeees 
INGWSPAPETS: ,.ccccsccsecerssnncooessesees wets deies GE TRMRRMEE Hcesten sR tadadde. _ BP daedes 44,500,000 | ieisen PP  aaunas 
"otal is.cxs icovecetenessacest AQOEENSSGR TL - Soueeeetien oeees 2-41 | 304,695,540 | hice Pelee ; 
The preceding computations arranged under different heads :—~ 
General Post Letters above 4d., including 
PACK GE CIAL RUN <5 <nsnscsadacecsaeacsaccdssceésnnsue 49.902,372 10°347 2,151,531 3788 189,038,772 2°7784 2,188,465 
General Post not exceeding 4d., London Local 
Post, and Country Penny Post............00000 25,021,464 2°1425 223,392 2-564 64,156,768 1 267,343 
TPOGAE ” ccncsescceascevccssessss 74,923,836 76074 2,374,923 3°3794 253,195,540 2°3277 2,455,808 
Parliamentary Wranks.,..ocsccsnscossosceverccescsdces GEA b- <cccsesl Of axes i ae 4,813,448 2°5 50,140* 
Official Franks, misapplied to other than public 
purposes, which might probably, when liable 
to charge, be subdivided into four letters 
each. ‘The number of these letters can only : 
WG EGBED Bbvccevascccsiseuccesaccacvenkoncescotcaeces 109,010 eaneen sees 3-445 109,010 8 3,634* 
258,117,998 2°3333 2,509,582 
Official Franks, for public purposes ..........ee00- 2,000,000 eaaees a datie ZOOROOS fF cececs if eeuee é 
PUN SURE CKy s: £5 ces cacedadsezsecesacscicbecesessss tS a rs ce Mc 77,042 dasa VN? = Naweia 
INOW OROMO o5 occa sau tbidocusniabésebassacsvasudtrons cel) MSU ass eetace .  emuea SETOOOU  § sicece, scenes 
Total of Documents transmitted by Post...) 126,423,836 | aa 2,374,923 2-41 304,695,540 |  ...... 2,509,582 
Unappropriated ..... daxouesisbuecaaransxcuesc Guys euskneteceshdin Cons pusganexeunns 4,641 
Total Revenue from Letters, 1837. ..........06+ sesssee| 2,379,564 |...... See Notes to Report, pages 4 and 6. 








* Addition to the revenue, in case the letters now franked were made liable to carge. 
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your Committee exceedingly probable that the increase in each of 
the said classes would be greater than the rates of increase above 
stated, which are the computed rates on the supposition that the present 
amount of revenue is to be made good. In making this computation, 

our Committee have assumed that the average of the General Post 
inland letters, transmitted to distances greater than 15 miles, would be 
single and a quarter. The average reduction of the rates on charge- 
able letters of all descriptions would be in the proportion of about 3} to 
1; and the average increase of all the letters would be in the propor- 
tion of 1 to about 3}. 

Assuming that the present number of privileged letters and news- 
papers remained constant, the entire number of documents to be distributed 
would be increased only in the proportion of about 1 to 2 4-10th; and the 
entire weight in the proportion of about 1 to 14; or taking an arithmetic 
mean between the number and the weight, it may be computed that the 
whole work to be executed would be increased in the proportion of 
about 1 to2. Now, taking into consideration all the topics inquired 
into under the Eighth Head of the present Report, and especially the 
following circumstances therein mentioned, that the mails are at pre- 
sent, on the average, very much underloaded, and that Sir Edward Lees 
appears to have that opinion of the details of Mr. Hill’s plan in eco- 
nomizing labour, that he has expressed his readiness to endeavour to 
carry into effect, according to that plan, without any addition to the 
establishment of the Edinburgh Post-office, the distribution of a treble 
number of chargeable letters, your Committee are of opinion, that in 
case the adoption of a twopenny and penny-rate, in the manner above 
described, were to occasion a 34 fold increase in the number of letters, 
the additional expense required for the distribution of the increased 
number would not be very considerable. 


"  X.—CHANGES IN THE RATES OF POSTAGE RECOMMENDED BY 
THE COMMITTEE. 

Your Committee having compared the anticipated effects on the re- 
venue likely to be occasioned by the two foregoing plans of reduction, 
proceed to state what plan of reduction they are prepared ta recom- 
mend. 

If, under the terms of their appointment. which restrict the consider- 
ation of the Committee to such reductions of the rates as may be made 
without injury to the revenue, your Committee felt themselves at liberty 
to recommend that plan which, of all that have come under their con- 
sideration, was the most approved of by the principal part of the wit- 
nesses they have examined, and which, according to their own judgment, 
was the better, they would have advised the immediate adoption of Mr. 
Hill’s plan, as one calculated, in their opinion, at the risk of some tem- 
porary sacrifice of public income, to improve at no distant period the 
Post-office revenue itself; andas one certain to afford at once (not to 
speak of its important moral and social effects) the most incalculable 
advantages to every branch of trade, manufacture, and business at home, 
and consequently to improve very considerably the other branches of 
the general revenue of the country. It appearing, however, to the ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee, that, under the terms above 
recited, it was not competent for them to recommend a plan which ap- 
peared not improbably to involve the hazard of some temporary sacri- 
fice of public income, your Committee have restricted themselves to 
recommending for immediate adoption, that plan of the two which, in 
their opinion, is not liable to the former objection; and to advise the 
ultimate adoption of Mr. Hill’s plan, founded upon a uniform penny 
rate, as soon as the state of the public revenue will admit of a consider- 
able sum being risked. The resolutions on this subject, which your 
Committee have come to are the following: 

“ That your Committee are of opinion, that so soon as the state of 
the public revenue will admit of the risking a larger temporary reduc- 
tion, it will be expedient to subject all inland letters toa uniform rate of 
1d. per half-ounce, increasing at the rate of 1d. for each additional haif- 
ounce. 

“ That your Committee are of opinion, that prior to establishing the 
uniform rate of 1d., it would be expedient, in the first instance, to re- 
duce the rates on inland General-post letters to a uniform rate of 2d. 


‘ 4 ; oasing ¢ 2 e of Id. for each additional half- : : : 
per half-ounce, increasing at the rate of 1d. for eac | paid out of the general revenue, the Exchequer would neither lose nor 


ounce ; reserving all the cases of prices current, the letters of soldiers 
and sailors and others, where a penny only is now charged, and of such 
short inland rate as is hereinafter recommended to be charged on a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. 

“ That your Committee are of opinion, that, considering the strength 
of concurrent evidence on the evasion of postage between neighbouring 
towns, and also that the present system of penny-posts is partial and 
unequal, a uniform rate of 1d. per half-ounce ought immediately to be 
established for all distances not exceeding 15 miles from the post-office 
where the letter is posted, the payment being made in advance, through 
the medium of some kind of stamp; and that the charge, when not s0 
paid in advance, should be 2d.” 


XI.—EXPEDIENCY OF RETAINING, ABOLISHING, OR LIMITING TIE 


PRIVILEGBR OF FRANKING LETTERS. 

It appears, from the return laid before your Committee, that out of a 
number of from 62 to 64 millions of General-post letters, including 
privileged letters, which now pass annually through the different post- 
offices, about seven millions, that is, about a ninth part of the whole, 
are franked letters. Of these, as nearly as can be collected from the 
Returns, about 4,813,448* are the franks of Peers and Members of 
* The four returns of letters posted in the two weeks PE January 
15 and January 29 respectively [ App. Report I, Nos. 3 and 4, and App. E., 


Report I1., Nos. 1 and 15], give the following results : 
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PRIVILEGED LETTERS, 




















Sent from the [Sent from Lon-] Sent from the | Total. 
Country to don tothe |Country to the 
Loudon. Country. Country. 
WeekcommencingJan.15| 41,196 45,345 36,361 | 122,902 
CO ....00000. -- Jan. 29) 46,371 51,046 37,894 =| 135,311 
Total for Two Weeks | 87,567 96,391 74,255 | 258,213 
Percentages sce... 339127 373300 287573 L: 














Parliament; about 2,109,010 are the franks of Public Offices, entitleg 
to send their letters free; and about 77,542 are copies of the Statutes 
distributed by public authority. If the number of single letters to which 
each description of letter is equivalent, be taken into account, the proe 
portion would be as follows: the Parliamentary franks would average 
nearly as doublet letters; the official franks, as appears from the Re. 
turn, as octuple letters ; and the copies of the Statutes as 13-ple letters; 
the chargeable General-post letters, including only the inland part of 
the foreign and ship-letter postage, average on the whole as single ang 
an eighth. The relative quantities, therefore, of these different docu. 


ments would be as follows: 
: Single Lettorg, 
56,000,000 of General-post chargeable letters, equivalent at 1 § to 63,000,000 
.2 





4,813,448 Parliamentary franks .........ccecceseeseseees ype to 9,626,896 
2,109,010 official franks ....... duailah dente eesdadecaadresdereeoe 8 to 16,872,080 
77,542 copies of the Statutes.........04. wusesewene aeoenre veld = to 1,008,046 
ee —_—_——— 
63,000,000 90,507,022 


—— —_—_—_——e 
The privileged letters, therefore, reduced to the standard of single 
letters, would amount to above 30 per cent. of the whole number of 
letters which are transmitted by the Gcneral Post. 

As regards official franks, provided the use of them were strictly 
limited to that which was intended, the service of the public, considering 
it for the present moment in the light only of a question of account, it 
would make no difference whether certain officers had the power of 
franking, or whether each office paid its own postage in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards obtained repayment of that postage from the 
public, as one of its ordinary expenses. By their each paying their 
own postage the receipts of the Post-office would be increased but those 
receipts must afterwards be made good out of the pubic revenue. 
Various objections however may be stated to the custom of franking in 
public offices. 

Ist. It is liable to the abuse, which no vigilance can effectually guard 
against, of being made the vehicle for private correspondence. Thus 
it appears from Dr. Lardner’s evidence, that while he resided in Dublin, 
the greater part, if not the whole of his correspondence, was allowed to 
pass under the franks of the then Postmaster-General for Ireland, and 
that the extensive correspondence in which he is now engaged, in re- 
lation to various publications, and to engineering, on which he is pro- 
fessionally consulted, is carried on principally by means of official 
franks. He states, that as these franks enable him to send any weight 
he pleases, he is in the habit, in order to save trouble to those from 
whom he obtains the franks, of enclosing under one cover a bundle of 
letters to the same neighbourhood. This appears to your Committee 
an exemplification of the irregular means by which a scale of postage, 
too high for the interests and proper management of the affairs of the 
country, is forced to give way in particular instances; and like all such 
irregular means, it is of most unfair and partial application. The relief 
depends, not on any gencral regulation known to the public, and accord- 
ing to which relief can be obtained, but upon favour and opportunity ; 
and the consequence obviously is, that while the more pressing suitor 
obtains the benefit he asks, those of a more forbearing disposition pay 
the penalty of high postage. It appears then that, with a view to guard 
against the manifest abuses to which the present system is liable, it 
would be far better that each public department should purchase the 
stamped covers it required for conducting its correspondence, and keep 
a regular account of that item of its expenditure. It might then be 
ascertained, by strictly superintending the application of these covers 
solely to the public service for one year, what was a fair ordinary allow- 
ance for postage to each office; and the expenditure under that head in 
the first year might be compared with that in future years, so as to 
show whenever any excess occurred. 

But, secondly, the system of official franking, like all other franking 
of letters, is liable to this objection, that it keeps out of the view of the 
public how much the cost of distribution is exceeded by the charge, 
and to what extent therefore the postage of letters is taxed. If the 
letters of the State, which are now franked, contributed like other letters 
to swell the Post-office receipts, and the postage on those letters were 
gain, since what was paid in by the Post-office, would be paid out to 
some other public office: but every letter that paid postage would be 
considered as bearing its share of the whole expense of the Post-office ; 
as is now the case with those letters which are sent or received by one 
of the public departments not entitled to frank. 

Concerning Parliamentary franks, Lord Ashburton apprehends, as 
an evil incidental to this privilege, that the Members of the Legislature, 
in consequence of their exemption from postage, have their attention 


The yearly number of franks, estimated from the return of the 


week commencing January 15, is .........sssssecccsevseccsersscoecsees . 6,390,904 
The yearly number of franks, estimated from the return of the 
week commencing January 29, i5 ........ssssccssccseccssssccsecececees 7,036,172 


The Return [ App. E. to Report IL, No. 12], stating 5,270,993 to be the 
number of franks sent in 1837 from London to the country, and from the 
country to London, will, if multiplied by the factor oon vee , or 1°4036, 

. 5 1 - ‘287572 

give the total number of franks, inclusive of those sent from the country to the 
country: and this affords a third estimate of the annual number of franks, 
viz. 7,398,534. If from 7,000,000, assumed to be the total number of franks, 
there be deducted 2,109,010, stated in the same Return as the number of 
official franks, and 77,542, stated in the same Return as the number of copies 
of the public statutes distributed by authority, the remainder, 4,813,448, would 
be the number of Parliamentary franks. 

+ The average weight of a single chargeable letter is about 3-10ths of an 
ounce; the average weight of a Parliamentary frank about 48-100ths of am 
ounce ; that of an official frank 1-9376 0z., or nearly two ounces; and that 0 
a copy of a public statute is 3°1129 oz. [ See Note II. to this Report.] 

t Privileged letters, if liable to the existing rates, would contribute the 
following amounts to the revenue. [See Notes to Report, p. 16.] 





Rate per 
Number. Letter. Revenue. 
d. . 
Parliamentary franks ...... 4,815,448 17-392 348,814 
Official franks ...........0.066 +» 2,109,010 70°209 616,965 
Statutes distributed .......... 77,542 112°795 36,443, 
Totals ....... 7,000,000 vangue 1,002,222 
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the less drawn to an evil which affects the other classes, and especially 
the middle classes off society, namely, to the evil of high postage, 
Mr. Brankston alleges, that it is principally the rich and independent 
who endeavour to obtain franks from those who are privileged to give 
them. Dr. Lardner says, that a man, to obtain such advantages as he 
obtains, must be a person known to, or connected with, the aristo- 
cratic classes of society; this gives, he admits, unfair advantages to 
those who have friends or connexions privileged to frank. Other ob- 
servations on the head of “ Franks” will be found in the Abstract of 
the Evidence appended to this Report. 

The amount of revenue which the letters of the Members of the Le- 
gislature would yield, if charged with the existing rates, being about 
348,814/., and the amount which they would yield at the proposed rate 
of 2d. being about 50,140/., the exemption from postage, at the existing 
rates, is an exemption on an average to every Member from the pay- 
ment of a tax of 309/. a year; and at the proposed rate, as the postage 
would be payable only on letters sent, would be equivalent to an 
exemption from the payment of a tax of the half of 441, ce. of 22/. a 
year but, as many franked letters do not concern the Members who 
frank them, the exemption would amount, at the reduced rate, to a 
much less sum even than that last named. The exemption would be an 
exemption from a sum so moderate, that it cannot be considered that, at 
the reduced rate, the parting with their privilege would be productive 
to individual Members of any serious inconvenience ; though certainly 
that might be the case, in not a few instances, were the privilege to be 
made to cease pending the continuance of the existing high rates. If, 
by surrendering this privilege, the object could be attained of extending 
to the middle and working classes of this country the inestimable advan- 
tages of a cheap postage, and of holding free intercourse by way of 
letter, your Committee feel satisfied that the privilege would be sur- 
rendered. 

On the subject of franking, your Committee have come to the fol- 
lowing Resolution : 

“ That your Committee are of opinion, that taking into account the 
serious loss to the Post-office revenue which is caused by the privilege 
of franking, and the inevitable abuse of that privilege in numerous 
cases where no public business is concerned, it would be politic, in a 
financial point of view, and agreeable to the public sense of justice, if, 
on effecting the proposed reduction of the postage rates, the privilege of 
Parliamentary franking were to be abolished, and the privilege of 
official franking placed under strict limitation; petitions to Parliament 
and Parliamentary documents being still allowed to go free.” 

XI.— ANTICIPATED EFFECTS OF THE CHANGES PREVIOUSLY RECOM- 
MENDED ON THR RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE OF THE POST-OFFICE, 
AND ON THE GENERAL REVENUE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Your Committee having already stated their opinion what the effects 
would be of substituting for the existing rates a uniform twopenny rate 
for all distances exceeding 15 miles, and a penny rate for all distances 
not exceeding 15 miles, have only to add to their former estimate an 
estimate of the effects that would result from abolishing the custom of 
franking, The letters written and received by the Members of either 
House of Parliament, and so many of the official franks as are misap- 
plied to the purposes of private correspondence, would be a new source 
of revenue to the Post-office. The tormer are about 4,813,448, and 
the latter, say, 109,010 in number. The Parliamentary letters, when 
made liable to charge, would probably not average higher than any 
other chargeable letters; that is, they would average about 24d. per 
letter; the latter, as they often enclose numbers of letters, may be 
computed at 8d.; and these together would yieid a revenue of about 
53,7741. a year. This sum added to the surplus of 180,0001., which 
it was shown, on the data assumed, would arise from the adoption 
of a twopenny rate for distances exceeding 15 miles, and of a penny 
tate for distances not exceeding 15 miles, would give a total surplus of 
234,6901. beyond the present amount of the gross revenue; and that 
surplus would be more than double of the sum required to meet the 

new item of charge which, according to the evidence of the Chairman 
of the Board of Stamps and Taxes, and of Mr, Dickinson, the distri- 
bution and manufacture of the proposed stamps would give occasion to. 

The only charges remaining to be provided for would be any addi- 
tional charges which the contemplated increase in the number of letters 
might render necessary for their conveyance and distribution. Your 
Committee have already assigned the reasons why they conceive, in 
case the various parts of Mr. Hill’s plan of collecting postage and dis- 
tributing letters were adopted, this additional cost would be of moderate 
amount; and that amount they conceive would be more than counter- 
vailed by the general benefit the revenue would receive from the general 
increase there would be in commercial and other transactions, in con- 
Sequence of the removal of impediments to correspondence. Taking 
this view of the subject, the Commitiee have come to the following 
Resolutions : 

“That your Committee are of opinion, that the annual expenses in- 
curred by the Post-ofiice in the distribution of letters, franks, and 
newspapers, within the British Isles, are, as appears from the Returns 
of Post-office expenditure, about 575,000/.; that as the chargeable let- 
ters form only about three-fifths in number of what the Post-oflice dis- 
tributes, and not more probably than one-fifth in weight, and as the 
present means of conveyance are in most cases sufficient for many times 
the weight now carried, an increase of chargeable letters would not 
be accompanied by a proportional increase of charge ; that a large por- 
tion of the cost of management of the Post-oilice, as of every other 
extensive establishment, would remain the same, or nearly so, what- 
ever might be the quantity of business transacted; and that the pro- 
posed arrangements would conduce to simplification and consequent eco- 
homy: your Committee therefore are of opinion, that the present charge 
of management, with a comparatively moderate increase, would suffice | 
for carrying the proposed plan into effect.” 

And your Committee have agreed also to this Resolution: 

That your Committee are of opinion, that the cheap, speedy, and 
Nore frequent communication by means of post, which it is the object 
of Mr. Hill’s plan to establish, would greatly facilitate all commercial 
transactions, and lead to a great extension of trade, both foreign and 
domestic : that this extension of trade would, in no inconsiderable de- 





gree, improve the general revenue of the country, and thus probably 


compensate for any small diminution which might take place in the 

revenue of the Post-office.” 

XIII. SUNDRY SUGGESTIONS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF THE POST-OFFICE, AND TO FACILITATE THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF LETTERS. 

§ 1. Various Plans cf Reduction and Alterations of Duty suggested by the 

Post-office Authorities. 

Other plans, also, of reduction, but on a far more limited scale, than 
those which have been previously considered, were submitted to the 
consid_ration of the Committee by some of the officers of the Post- 
office. A graduated scale of reduced rates, commencing with 2d. and 
extending up to 12d., tantamount, as was stated, in England, to a re- 
duction of 3d. per letter, was laid before the Committee by Colonel 
Maberly. It would occasion, he thinks, a loss of from 700,000/. to 
800,000/. a year, and he was unable to say in what time that loss would 
be made good to the revenue, 

The charging the rates upon the direct distance from point to point, 
instead of the distance actually travelled by the mails, was another 





plan of reduction, which had been submitted by the Post-office to the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, as a very beneficial thing, if he could 
| spare the sum which that mode of charging would occasion the loss of, 
naniely, from 80,0001. to 100,000/. a year. 

Mr. Lawrence, Assistant Secretary to the Post-office, was of opinion 
that the rates of postage might be reduced with advantage to one-half; 
but Mr. Louis, Inspector of Mail-coaches, thought that the revenue 
would not recover itself from the effects of such a reduction under 10 
or 15 years. : 

With the exception of the principle of charging the rates according 
to geographical distance, a principle capable of adaptation to any other 
plan into which distance might enter as an element for computing the 
rates, none of these latter plans were approved of by any of the wit- 
nesses unconnected with the Post-office; and no opinions were given 
by the proposers of them what the increase of correspondence would 
be, in case of their being adopted. Moreover, since they all involved a 
greater or less sacrifice of revenue, your Committee, under the terms 
of their appointment, on that account, if on no other, felt themselves 
| precluded from recommending either of them to the favourable con- 
| sideration of the House. 

A penny rate on printed circulars was proposed by Sir Edward Lees, 
as a mode of making good the loss that he thought would accrue from 
another measure of reduction which he suggested; but most of the 
other Post-office authorities, and many of the witnesses unconnected 
with that department, and among the rest Lord Ashburton, were un- 
favourable to that plan, on account of the fraud and evasion which they 
thought it would give rise to. 

§ 2. Other Suggestions, calculated to improve the Administration of the 

Post-office and to facilitate the Distribution of Letters. 

Mr, Hill considers it very essential to the proper working of his plan, 
that greater facilities should be given to the transmission of letters. 
That such facilities would produce a great effect on the number of 
letters, is shown, he argues, by the fact, that the improvements intro= 
duced by Mr. Palmer, though accompanied by several augmentations 
made at different times in the rates of postage, produced a very con- 
siderable increase in the number of letters. Improved facilities in dis- 
tribution he considers an essential part of his plan; and until such ime 
provement were adopted, his plan could not be said to be introduced or 
tried. The impression at the Post-office. says Colonel Maberly, is, as 
a general principle, and it is, in point of fact, almost always found as @ 
general rule, that increased accommodation produces an increased quan- 
tity of letters. The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Lawrence, is of opinion, 
that an increased number of deliveries would increase the correspond- 
ence of the country generally. Mr. Banning, Postmaster of Liver- 
pool, states, that the more frequent opportunities there are of writing, 
the more letters will be sent; that many deliveries give facilities for 
sending ; and that the best way of raising the revenue is by quickness 
of despatch. Mr. Brown, of Liverpool, in the view he takes of the 
improvements essential to the proper working of the Post-office, would 
think it necessary to associate with a low rate of postage quick trans- 
mission, rapid sorting, quick and frequent delivery. Deliveries, he 
thinks, cannot be too frequent; the more frequent the better, con- 
sistently with the means the Post-office possess of making them. It 
appears from a Return laid before your Committee (No. 16, page 469, 
Report I.) that in the three years preceding the conveying of the 
Manchester and Liverpool mail by railways, the postage on letters 
passing between those towns averaged 12,9641, and that the re- 
ceipts were then on the decline ; but that, since the conveyance of the 
mail by railway has been established, the receipts have risen, on the 
average of the three years ending with 1837 inclusive, to the annual 





amount of 16,9777, or about 31 per cent.; and this increase has 
taken place on the very line of communication which is one of the chief 
lines for practising evasion. Want of facilities, it appears, as well as 
high postage, has occasioned evasion. Mr. Willock, Postmaster of 
Manchester, writes word that letters have, in numerous instances, been 
sent in coach-parcels, not so much with a view to save postage, as to 
facilitate transmission, and to insure early delivery. This happens, he 
states, very much in those neighbourhoods in which there is not direct 
communication through the medium of the Post-office, especially in a 
populous and manufacturing district between 10 and 30 miles from 
Manchester. In confirmation of the latter remark, Mr. Cobden states, 
that in the village of Sabden, 28 miles from Manchester, where his 


| print-works are, although there is a population of 1,200 souls, there is 


no post-office, nor any thing that serves for one. 

Mr. Cobden also states, that the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester consider, that this is the epoch for a total change in the ma- 
nagement of the Post-otlice, as regards the frequency of transmission 
and the punctuality of its arrangements. The objection is, in the first 
instance, to the rates of postage; and, next, they are of opinion, that on 
the opening of new lines of railroad, the Post-office must adapt itself to 
that great revolution in internal communication. The opportunities to 
smuggling which railroads will afford, will require additional efforts on 
the part of the Post-office; frequency of transmission, facilities for 
sending and receiving letters, quick sorting, and rapid delivery are 
decidedly necessary to save the establishment from the smuggler. 
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Many letters are sent by coach, says Mr. Davidson of Glasgow, when 
they cannot go by post. Were the postage reduced to the amount of a 
coach-parcel, more letters would be sent by post; but it would require 
great facilities of transmission. There are only two mails a day to 
Edinburgh, but there are coaches every two or three hours; three posts 
a day to Paisley, but coaches to and from that town every hour; steam- 
boats to Greenock every hour; although the postage were reduced to 
1d., unless there were greater facilities of transmission, a considerable 
number of letters would go through illicit channels. Owing to the mul- 
titude of conveyances there are between Glasgow and Paisley, and the 
limited number of communications by post, he does not think that the 
reduction, which was lately made from 4d. to 2d., will effect the ex- 
tinction of illicit transmission. Mr. John Reid, formerly a bookseller at 
Glasgow, says, that he always had his letters at Glasgow from Ireland, 
and from the Islands and Highlands of Scotland, in about half the time 
in which he could obtain them by the Post-office. Mr. T. W. Sebright, 
Surveyor to the Post-office for the home district, says, that evasion pre- 
vails principally where letters are sent circuitously, and where there is 
not direct communication. Mr. Francis B, Oerton says, that between 
Walsall and Wittenhall, which communicate by means of a penny- 
post, the carriers convey as many letters as the post. They collect the 
letters as well as convey them, and go six times a day, whereas the 
penny -post goes but once. Mr. Brown, of Liverpool, believes that the 
mercantile community and the public will continue to avail themselves 
of coaches, in order to secure the quick transmission and early delivery 
of letters, even at a higher rate of charge than the post ; because time is 
as valuable as money. Unless the Post-office be the quickest convey- 
ance, and the sorting of letters take place more speedily than at present, 
and the delivery be rapid, letters will still continue to come by other 
conveyances than the Post-office, for the sake of despatch ; these three 
points being accomplished, he thinks the post would supersede all other 


" conveyances, 


The effect of want of facilities to transmit letters is to diminish the 
number transmitted. Mr. Vickers, of Sheftield, states, that the Liver- 
001 Post-office, from necessity, he believes, has been dilatory of late. 
he consequence of these delays has been, that he directs that all the 
bills remitted to him from America, which are drawn upon Liverpool 
houses, be addressed to his agent at Liverpool, instead of himself at Shef- 
field. This causes a considerable diminution in the direct correspond- 
ence between Liverpool and Sheffield. 

On the subject of extending the use of day-mails, of the detention in 
London of forward letters, of foreign letters, mileage, the Metropolitan 
post-range and receiving-boxes, and the fees taken at Manchester and 
Liverpool, your Committee beg to refer to the Resolutions they have 
come to on several of those matters, and to the Abstract of the Evi- 
dence appended to this Report, in which latter the conflicting opinions 
of the witnesses on some of the topics above referred to are fully stated. 

On the subject of fees in general, your Committee have to express 
their regret that the positive and reiterated recommendation of the 
Commissioners of Post-office Inquiry has not been acted upon to its 
full extent; some of the fees in the Secretary’s office appear to have 
been abolished, and compensation in the form of salary granted in lieu 
thereof; but, according to a Return laid before the Committee, there 
appears to be still an indirect taxation of the public to a considerable 
amount for the benefit of individuals. Your Committee beg to express 
their disapprobation in general of the system of fees; and they cannot 
better express their opinion than by quoting the following paragraph 
from the Reports of the Commissioners in 1788 and 1829, in which they 
entirely concur: 

“The compensation to the officers and cierks for the duty done in 
this office arises from a variety of sources; namely, salaries on the 
establishment, salaries out of incidents, salaries from the bye and cross- 
road office, allowances, fees on commissions, deputations and expresses, 
agency, percentage on payments, gratuities, profits on newspapers, &c., 
by which the accounts are not only intermixed and confused, but many 
of the officers paid in a manner inapplicable to the duties they perform: 
our purpose is to simplify the mode of such compensation, and to 
recommend certain fixed salaries, adequate to the trust reposed and ser- 
vice required, and a general abolition of all fees, perquisites, and gra- 
tuities whatever for the immediate benefit of the officer employed.” 

“The Report above referred to was submitted to the Postmaster- 
General, who, as your Lordships will find, on referring to the Appendix 
of the Report of the Committee of Finance in the year 1797, made excep- 
tions to several of the recommendations which it contained ; and in de- 
ference, as it would seem, to his suggestions, the system of remuneration 
by indirect and uncertain emoluments was but partially discontinued : 
from what is there stated, however, under the head of ‘ Regulations pro- 
posed by the Commissioners, and approved by the Postmaster-General, 
but which have not yet taken place,’ it appears that the Postmaster- 
General had concurred in the recommendation that the officers should 
thereafter ‘ have fixed salaries in lieu of fees, perquisites, and emolu- 
ments;’ andin the establishment proposed by the Postmaster-General 
and approved by his Majesty’s Order in Council prefixed to the Appen- 
dix of the Report referred to, with the exception of the special case of 
Mr. Freeling and the newspaper privilege annexed to the situation of 
certain clerks in the Foreign Office, there is no notice of any emolu- 
ment to accrue otherwise than from fixed allowances. Your Lordships 
will observe nevertheless, amongst the continuing sources of such emo- 
Juments, some which were expressly objected to by the Commissioners 
of Inquiry, whilst others of a similar nature have since been added, in 
opposition to the principles suggested in their recommendations.” 

It is the opinion of some of the witnesses that a certain latitude should 
be allowed for the admission of late letters and newspapers; but upon 
this point also your Committee fully concur in the following opinion 
expressed by the Commissioners in their 18th Report : 

“Some of the above payments, as those for late letters and news- 
papers, were no doubt intended to operate to prevent the inconvenience 
of their being received in great numbers at a late hour. The penalty 
of unconditional exclusion seems to us likely as effectually to insure 
this object ; and care being taken that the receivers remain open as 
long as official punctuality and convenience will allow, we see no suffi- 
cient reason for countenancing a purchaseable delay. If, however, 


this principle be still acted upon, the payment should be regarded, not 
as designed to produce emolument, but as an aid to official regulation, 





— 
and should be fixed at such a rate as to approach a prohibitory fine jp 
all but very special cases.” i 

Your Committee have now performed the duty devolved upon them 
by the House, of inquiring into the existing rates of postage, with a 
view to such reduction as might be made without injury to the revenue ; 
and to that end, as directed, they have especially examined into the 
plan of charging and collecting postage recommended in the pamphlet 
of Mr. Rowland Hill. Besides the witnesses examined, many other 
persons from all parts of the country were ready and desirous to giye 
evidence in corroboration of the proofs already laid before the Com. 
mittee, that the post was evaded and correspondence suppressed by the 
operation of the present rates; that great extension would be given to 
the posting of letters by adopting Mr. Hill’s plan; and that great ad. 
vantage would arise, as well to the revenue as to the whole community, 
from the cheap and expeditious transmission of letters. It appeared, 
however, to the Committee, that the mass of evidence bearing upon 
these points was already sufficient, and it was not considered necessary 
to prolong the inquiry further. - 

The principal points which appear to your Committee to have been 
established in evidence, are the following— 

The exceedingly slow advance, and occasionally retrograde 
movement, of the Post-office revenue during the period of the last 
20 years. 

The fact of the charge of postage exceeding the cost in a mani. 
fold proportion. 

The fact of postage being evaded most extensively by all classes 
of society, and of correspondence being suppressed, more especially 
among the middle and working classes of the people; and this in 
consequence, as all the witnesses, including many of the Post-oftice 
authorities, think, of the excessively high scale of taxation. 

The fact of very injurious effects resulting from this state of 
things to the commerce and industry of the country, and to the 
social habits and moral condition of the people. 

The fact, so far as conclusions can be drawn from very imper- 
fect data, that whenever on former occasions large reductions in the 
rates have been made, those reductions have been followed in short 
periods of time by an extension of correspondence proportionate 
to the contraction of the rates. 

And as matter of inference from fact, and of opinion, 

That the only remedies for the evils above stated are, a reduction 
of the rates, and the establishment of additional deliveries, and 
more frequent despatches of letters. 

That owing to the rapid extension of railroads, there is an urgent 
and daily increasing necessity for making such changes, 

That any moderate reduction in the rates would occasion loss to 
the revenue without, in any material degree diminishing the pre- 
sent amount of letters irregularly conveyed, or giving rise to the 
growth of new correspondence. z 

As regards the plan of a low uniform rate, payable in advance, and 
to be collected by means of stamps, the principal points established in 
evidence are— 

The fact that this plan in the case of newspapers is now in full 
operation, and was retained in the year 1836, expressly on the 
ground of its superior convenience as a mode of collecting postage. 

The fact that this plan, so far as uniformity of rate and pre- 
payment are concerned, is already in operation in the case of the 
letters of soldiers and sailors, and is considered by them as a highly 
valuable privilege. 

The fact that so far as uniformity of rating is concerned, this 
plan is in operation in the case of ship-letters, which are trans- 
mitted for the rate of 4d. from one extremity of the kingdom to 
the other. 

And as matter of inference from fact, and of opinion, 

That the principle of a low uniform rate is just in itself; and 
when combined with pre-payment, and collection by means of a 
stamp, would be exceedingly convenient, and highly satisfactory 
to the public. 

That the effect of the adoption of Mr. Hill’s plan in the details 
of the management of the Post-office department would be, to use 
the words of Sir Edward Lees, Secretary to the Post-office at Edin- 
burgh [Appendix to Report IL, p. 35], “That considerable time 
would be saved in the delivery of letters; the expenses in almost 
every branch of the department, but principally in the Inland and 
Letter-carrier offices, much reduced; the complex accounts of the 

3ye and Dead-letter Offices greatly simplified, and the expenses 
greatly diminished. That the system of accounts between the 
Deputy Postmasters, which presents so many opportunities and 
facilities for combination and fraud, would disappear; the labour 
and responsibility of surveyors be curtailed; a system of complex 
and intricate duty, inseparable from the existing nature of the 
country part of the Post-office, give way to one of simplicity and 
uniformity ; and the entire principle and machinery of the Post: 
office be changed in its character, greatly contributing to the secu- 
rity, comfort and advantage of the community, in its connexion 
with the public correspondence.” 

That in the opinion of all the witnesses, excepting most of the 
officers of the Post-office, the adoption of Mr. Hill’s plan would 
occasion a very great increase in the number of letters posted; 
and in the opinion of most of them, a far greater increase than would, 
be required to maintain the revenue at its present amount. 

On the foregoing premises, your Committee have come to the con- 
clusions which they have already stated; and it only now remains for 
them to mention, what they consider to be due in justice to Mr. Hill, 
that throughout the whole of their laborious and protracted investiga- 
tion, he evinced the utmost readiness and anxiety to explain to your 
Committee all the principles and details of his plan. 





NOTES. 


To the Report are appended 16 pages of exceedingly elaborate 
Notes, containing some very abstruse calculations for the purpose of de- 
termining certain disputed points which arose in the course of the m- 
quiry. ‘The data on which these calculations rest have been selected 
with so much care and judgment, and every step in the demonstrations 
is so fully and satisfactorily stated, that the results appear to be 
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absolutely indisputable ; at least the only chance of error is in the data. 

As, however, the calculations occupy more space than we could pos- 
sibly spare, and as from the frequent use of algebraic symbols they 
would probably be unintelligible to the general reader, we shall give the 
results only; and of these we shall confine ourselves to the more im- 
portant, referring such of our readers as may be interested in following 
out an exceedingly beautiful specimen of mathematical reasoning, to 
the Notes themselves. f 

With the view of presenting the results as determined by the Com- 
mittee in a more interesting form, we shall place in parallel columns 
those to which Mr. Hill on the one hand, and the Post-office autho- 
tities on the other, had arrived previously to or in an early stage of the 
jnquiry. 
— AVERAGE RATES OF POSTAGE. 
Average rates, Multiple Letters As determined by 
being included and counted as nm 
Single. 





The Committee. Mr. Hill. The Post-office. 


d. d. 


Packet and es letters....... 23°1562— nearly 234 notstated not stated 


—— and inland general 


post letters ...... ee ee 9:7065=nearly 93 94 (a) 113 (2) 
Ditto, ditto, and London 2d. 

and 3d. post letters........ 84006 == nearly 84 not stated 10 (4) 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, and coun- , 

try 1d. post letters......... 7°6074==littlemore nearly7(c) 9 & 2-5 (b) 

than 7} 

Inland general post letters 

ONLY. os..s000seeeseresssess ... 86502 nearly 83 not stated not stated 
Ditto and London 2d. an 

3d. post letters .........+- 7°4688 = nearly 7} ditto ditto 
Ditto, ditto and country ; 

1d, post letters ........... 67414==nearly 6} ditto ditto 
Average rates, Multiple Letters 

being excluded. 

Single inland general post 

letters ....... spuGaseacseusee . %7°7445—=nearly 7} ditto ditto 
Ditto and London 2d. and 

3d. post letters .......00060+ 6°8202 = little more 

than 63 ditto ditto 

Ditto, ditto, and country 1d. 

post letters ...........02. 62166 = nearly 64 ditto ditto 


(2) Ist Report. par. 162. 9} millions at Is. each, and 44 millions at 9d. each, give 
an average of 9}d. 

(b) Ist Report, page 434. 

(c) 1st Report, par. 161. Mr. Hill says, he thinks the average is about 64d.; but 
his figures show it to be nearer to 7d. In his pamphlet, he estimated this average at 
6id.; but treated it in his computations as though it were the average of single inland 
letters, which is shown above to be almost exactly 63d. 





COST OF CONVEYANCE. 
Of all the mail-coaches which /eave London, the average weight carried is 

shown to be 474Ib. of mail, including bags; the average cost of a trip, 

21. 1s. 4d.; and the average distance travelled, 214 miles, 

As determined by 





The actual cost of conveyance t _ 
by these matls is— bc Committee. Mr. Hill. The Post-office. 
For a chargeable letter ...... ‘0273== nearly one the same rather more 
thirty-sixth of a 1d. (4) than 3d. 
©) 
For a privileged letter (in- 
cluding in this class Go- 
vernment franks and Par- 
liamentary papers)......... °2055°=nearlyone- _ not stated 
fifth of a ld, 
For anewspaper .ersseeeereee  *1534=-nearlyone- the same 


sixth of a ld. (d 
If the mails were fully laden, it is shown that the cost per letter, &c. would 
be less than a third of what it now is. 
COST OF DISTRIBUTION. 
Without reference to particular mails, the actual cost of distribution, includ- 
ing the receipt, conveyance, and delivery, and all other expenses, is— 
As determined by 





= 
"The Committee. | Mr. Hill. The Post-office. 
d. 


For achargeable letter ...... 7566 = 3 nearly 2k 
For a privileged letter ...... 1°3438==a little more oy On of (9) 
on ae io 
Scctestsecsss 5 =alittl 
For a newspaper . 1:6036; _— “— penny (f') 


COST OF DISTRIBUTION COMPARED WITH THE CHARGE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

It is shown that the average cost of distributing general post letters is.a little 
less than the thirteenth part of the average — charged on such letters ; 
making the tax about 1,200 percent. Mr. Hill estimated the average tax on all 
letters at between 300 and 400 per cent. (1st Report, par. 107.) 

(d) Post-office Reform, 3d Ed. p. 13. Strictly speaking, Mr. Hill has not attempted 
to determine this average. He caleulates the cost of conveyance from London to 
Edinburgh, and assumes that to be about the average for all well-laden mails. 

(e) The Postmaster General—lst Report, par. 2786. This also is a calculation of 
the cost of econveyauce from London to Edinburgh; which, however, the Postmaster- 
General declares to be below the average. His Lordship insists on considering the 
whole expense as incurred in the conveyance of the chargeable letters. ati 

(f) Post-office Reform, 3d Ed. p. 12. Mr. Hill gives this as the cost of distribution 
between post towns. The averages of the Committee, which are for all places, would of 
course be somewhat higher. 








(g) The Postmaster-Geueral, Ist Report, par. 2795. His Lordship, as already stated, 
cousiders the whole expense as incurred on account of chargeable letters. 





UNIFORM PENNY POSTAGE. 


(FORM OF A PETITION.) 
To tue Honovrasie THE Lorps SrrritvaL anp TemporaL [or, THE Commons, as the case may be] IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED :— 
The humble Petition of the Undersigned [to be jilled up with the name of Place, Corporation, §c.} 


SHEWETH, 


That your Petitioners earnestly desire an Uniform Penny Post, payable in advance, as proposed by Rowland Hill, and recommended by the Report of 


the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 


That your Petitioners intreat your Honourable House to give instant effect to this Report. 


And your Petitioners will ever pray. 





MOTIIERS AND FATHERS that wish to hear from their absent children ! 
FRIENDS who are parted, that wish to write to each other! 


EMIGRANTS that do not forget their native homes! 
FARMERS that wish to know the best Markets! 


MERCHANTS AND TRADESMEN that wish to receive Orders and Money quickly and cheaply! 
MECHANICS AND LABOURERS that wish to learn where good work and high wages are to be had! support the Report 


of the House of Commons with your Petitions for an UNIFORM 


PENNY POST. Let every City and Town and Village, every 


Corporation, every Religious Society and Congregation, petition, and let every one in the kingdom sign a Petition with his name 


or his mark. 
Lord Ashburton, a Conservative, and one of the richest noblemen in the 


mittee— Postage is one of the worst of our Taxes; it is, in fact, taxing the conversation of people who live at a distance from each other. 


THIS IS NO QUESTION OF PARTY POLITICS. 


country, spoke these impressive words before the House of Commons Com- 
The communi- 


cation of letters by persons living at a distance is the same as a communication by word of mouth between persons living in the same town.” 
“ Sixpence,” says Mr. Brewin, “ is the third of a poor man’s income; if a gentleman, who had 1,000/. a year, or 3/. a day, had to pay one-third of his 


daily income, a sovereign, for a letter, how often would he write letters of friendship? 


READER 


the poor man cannot be able to pay Sixpence for his Letter.” 


Let a gentleman put that to himself, and then he will be able to see how 


Tf you can get any Signatures to a Petition, make two Copies of the above on two half sheets of paper; get them signed 
as numerously as possibie; fold each up separately; put a slip of paper around, leaving the ends open; direct one to a Member 


of the House of Lords, the other to a Member of the House of 


Commons, LONDON, and put them into the Post-office. 





MANUAL 
ETHICS. 


CHARLES STEWART, : 
A 


eOs 
ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. __ 


Just Published, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 128. 

OF POLITICAL 
By Francis Lieser. 

Editor of ** The Encyclopeaia Americana.” 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE.—AN IMPORTANT AND 
NATIONAL WORK. 
In 1 vol. 4to. with a separate volume of large Draughts, 
&e. the greater ve of them on a scale of nearly oue- 
fourth of an inch to a foot, Price Ten Guineas. 


IE ELEMENTS AND PRACTICE 








Recently has Appeared, 
N EXPOSITION of QUACKERY 
and IMPOSTURE ia MEDICINE; or a Popular 
Treatise on Medical Philosophy. By the Author of 
* The Philosophy of Living.’ In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


“ This book cannot be read wiftout profit, either by | 


doctor or layman,’'-—-Medical Gazette. 
a7 EXAMINATION OF PHRENO- 
£ LOGY, in Two Lectures, delivered to the Students 
of the Columbia College, District of Columbia, February 
1837, By Tuomas Sewer, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy aud Physiology. With 8 En- 
fravings, 12mo. 3s. cloth. 


NONSISTENCY of the DISCOVE- | 


/ RIES of MODERN GEOLOGY with the 
SACRED HISTORY of the CREATION and the 
DELUGE. By Professor Smuran. 


4 Small 8vo. 3s. cloth. 
re LIMITATION of HUMAN RE- 

SPONSIBILITY. 

Ate By Francis Wayranp, D.D. 

at resident of Brown University, United States, Author 
of “Elements of Moral Science,’ and “ Political 

Economy.” In foolscap, 3s. 64. cloth. 
London: J. S$. Honsox, Publisher and Importer, 112, 
Fleet Street 


“ Tt contains by far the fullest and most correct de- 

| velopment of the true theory of what constitutes a State 

; that I have ever seen.”—Evtract frum a Letter of Mr. 

; Justice Story. HE. 

| Complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo Price l4s. 

HE POETICAL WORKS OF 

ALEXANDER POPE; being the first of a Com- 

| plete Series of the Pocts. Edited by the Rev. H. F. 

' Cary, A.M. 

The Works of COWPER will form the next volume. 
Ill 


In foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. 
TREATISE ON THE BREEDING, 
REARING, DISEASES, AND GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT, OF POULTRY. By Warrer B. 
| Drcxson. IV. 
Tu foolscap 8vo. Price 4s. cloth, 
RACTICAL FAMILY COOKERY, 
intended for Persons of Moderate Incomes. By 
Louisa Jonunson. Vv. 
SMITH’'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
In medium 8yo. uniform with Byron s Works, &e. Is. 2d. 
PAR MION. By Sir Warver Scort. 
*,* Fourteen other Popular Works are already 
published in this Series. 
London: Wiutam Sarru, 113, Fleet Street; Fraser 
and Cy, Edinburgh ; and Curry aud Co, Dublin. 








OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, developing in a 
clear and familiar manner the Principles of the Art, with 
all the requisite instructions for constructing and com- 
pleting a Ship of every class, from the forming of the 
draughts to the launching; both for the King’s and Mer 
chant’s service. 

In this work will be found, detailed in an uniform and 
perspicuous style, all that can be required for instruction 
in this important art. 

Simpxkrn, Marsnatr, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 


NEW AND UNIQUE EDITION OF SHAK- 
SPEARE’S WORKS. 

Now Ready, ina handsome leather case, with glass-door, 
HE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
SHAKSPEARE, in eight pocket volumes, beauti- 

fully printed by Whittingham, and embellished with 

Fifty-three Engravings atter Harvey, Xc. very neatly 

bound and gilt, with the contents of cach volume lettered 

on the back, forming a most valuable present or ora 
ment for the drawing-room. Price 16s. mm cloth, 20s. in 
silk, 24s. in calf extra, 28s. in morocco elegant; glass case, 
6s. Cuarurs Tint, Fleet Street, 
Who has lately published a handsome Edition of 
SHAKSPEARE, 

Complete in one legibly printed volume, with many 

Wood-cuts, Price 12s. cloth, or 16s, neat in morocco. 

*,* In ordering either of the above, it is necessary to 
mention ‘* Tilt’s Edition.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





EW AND POPULAR WORKS 
Published by 
ROBERT TYAS, 50, CHEAPSIDE. 
Sold by JOHN MENZIES, Princes Street, Edinburgh ; 
MACHEN and CO. 8, D’Olier Street, Dublin; and to 
be had, by order, of every Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 
Now Publishing, in Weekly Numbers, Price 6d. and 
Monthly Parts, Price 2s. the 


ISTORY OF NAPOLEON. From 

From the French of Norvins, Laurent (de I’ Ar- 
déche), Bourrieune, Las Casas, the Duke de Rovigo, 
Lucien Bonaparte, &c.; with Abstracts from the Works 
of Hazlitt, Carlyle, and Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
R. H. Horne, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Cosmo de’ Medici,” 
“The Death of Marlowe,” &c. richly illustrated with 
many hundred Engravings on Wood, after Designs by 
Raffet, Horace Vernet, Jacque, &c. 

** A popular life of Bonaparte, carefully compiled from 
the best authorities, in a spirit of impartiality; and 
clearly and concisely written in a vigorous and racy 
style, combining anecdotical liveliness of narration with 
compression of facts. The cuts are highly characteristic 
illustrations of the scenes described; and, being mostly 
military subjects, display the talent of French artists to 
the best advantage; scarcely a page but has one. The 
typography too is beautiful. Both the desigu and exeen- 
tion of the work are admirable, and its heeapness is sur- 
prising.’’—Spectator. 

In Monthly Numbers, Price 1s. each, 


EADS OF THE PEOPLE. 
Taken off by Kenny Meanows, with Letterpress 
Descriptions. Among che Contributors are the following 
Popular Writers : 
aman Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold, 

E. Chatfield, S. Lover, 

R. H. Horne, Nimrod, 

Edward Howard, Leman Rede, 

Leigh Hunt, Cornelius Webbe, 

William Howitt, Charles Whitehead. 

“ Nothing can be more life-like and original than these 
portraits, which mark out the class they are intended to 
represent, as distinctly as if the real specimens of the 
genus were before the eye, and the characters are de- 
scribed with fidelity and humour.’’—Courier. 

IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, PRICE TWOPENCE, 


THE 

LLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE for the 

PEOPLE: from the Text of Johnson and Stevens ; 
with Anuotations and Introductory Remarks ou the 
Plays, by many distinguished Writers; and a Life of 
the Author, and an Essay on his Writings, by Douatas 
Jerroiy. Illustrated with nearly One Thousand En- 
gravinys on Wood from designs by Kenny Meapows. 

Pr: spectuses and Specimens may now be had of the 
Publisher, and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
With an engraved Frontispiece by Landseer, and more 

than Fifty minor Illustrations, Price 3s. 6d. 
OOLOGICAL GARDENS; 
A Hand-book for Visiters. 

‘* No visiter to the Zoological Gardens should proceed 
thither without this pleasing little volume, which is 
written with great simplicity and good taste. It com- 
bines a great variety of curious facts in natural history, 
with much amusing knnowledyge, interspersed with illus- 
trative anecdotes. The wood-cut embellishments are 
executed with great care, aud are admirable likenesses 
of the different animals,”’—Sherwvod's Miscellany. 

NGLING.—Tue AnGuier’s Hanp- 
300K. A complete Guide to the Art, with De- 
scriptious aud coloured Figures of Artificial Flies. 
Price js. 
RCHERY.—Tue WJHanv-Boox oF 
ARCHERY. 
Containing descriptions of the various implements used 
therein, with directions for their use; and interesting 
anecdotes of the art. Illustrated by a View of a Bow 
Meeting. Price ls. 
RCHITECTURE.—Tue Hanp-Boox 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 
A Guide to the most important terms ased in Grecian, 
Roman, Gothic, and Church Architecture ; indispensable 
to all who are desirous of being able to describe or con- 
verse upon the various parts ofa building, &c. &c. With 
Pictorial [lustrations. Price 1s. 
ARVING.—Tue TWanpn-Boox oF 
Carvine. With Hints on the Etiquette of the 
Diuner Table, and many Figures. Price 1s. 
‘YHESS.—Tue Cuess-Prayer’s Tanp- 
Boox. 
Containing directions for the most speedy acquisition of 
a competent knowledge of this interesting and scientific 
game; the Moves of the Vieces, their Value, and the 
Laws of the Game, , With illustrative Engravings. 
Price ls. 
OOKERY.—Tue Hanp-Book or 
Domestic CooKERyY. 
Containing an immense mass of useful information, with 
directions for preparing and cooking the best aud most 
economical BS be for domestic use. Price 1s. 


RIBBAGE.—Der’s Hanp-Book or 
THE GAME or Crrppace. Is. 6d. 
« This treatise is the only one extant worthy of com- 
mendation.’’— English Gentleman. 
YRICKET.—Tue Cricketer’s Hanp- 
300K. 
Ali the Laws of the Game, with an Engraved Frontis- 
piece, being a View of Lord's Cricket Ground. Price 1s. 
WRENCH LANGUAGE.—Tue Frencu 
Scuo.ar s Hanp-Boox. 
Containing a compeudicus Grammar of the French 
Language,a <- sbed and well-arrauged Vocabulary, and 
a quantity of Phrases in common use. Price 1s. 


( YERMAN.—Tue German Scuowar’s 
Hanp-BooK. 

* Au unassuming little work, which fully carries out its 
title. It coutaius a clear aud concise synopsis of the 
German Grammar, and also a very useful vocabulary and 
list of phrases; and will no doubt be found invaluable as 
an introduction to the more voluminous and complicated 
works on the subject- It ought to be the companion of 
@very One who wishes to obtain a knowledge of the Ger- 
mau Language.” —Sherwood s Miscelluny. Price 1s. 





Mr. TYAS’ LIST—Continued. 


AND-BOOK OF THE INTONA- 

TIONS and ELISIONS of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE; or French as it must be Spoken. By J. Tour- 
RIER. Price ls. 


ERALDRY.—Tue Hanp-Boox oF 
HERALDRY ; 
Or, complete Aecidence of Armorie, in the simplest 
terms and the shortest possible space. With numerous 
Engravings. Price ls. 
ANGUAGE OF FLOWERS.—Tue 
Hanp-Book OF THE LANGUAGE AND SENTIMENT 
or Flowers, i 
Containing the name of every Flower to which an Emblem 
has been assigned, (arrange. alphabetically), with its 
power in language annexed. Preceded by au Essay on 
the Sentimental Language of Flowers, by the Author of 
“The Sentiment of Flowers,’ and illustrated by a co- 
loured Frontispiece. Price Ls. 


_—, Tue Hanp-Book or Magic 
i ‘Hl is a pretty little brochure for the waistcoat pocket, 
detailing the mysteries of a series of philosophical amuse- 
ments, simple deceptions, tricks with cards and money, 
sleight of hand, &c. for the benetit of intelligent little 
boys and girls. All the more difficult portions of the 
text are illustrated by neatly-executed wood-engravings ; 
and most of the directions are studiously simple and 
intelligible.’’—United Service Guzette. Price 1s. 

SINGING BIRDS.—Tue Hanp-soox 

OF SrnGInG Birns; 
With directions for Breeding and Rearing the finest 
Songsters, aud the best general mode of treatment, With 
many Engravings. Price 1s. 
one - HAND.—Suorr 
SHORT-HAND. 
By which the Student may speedily acquire a competent 
knowledge of this polite aud useful accomplishment. 
With Four | lates. Price 1s. 
S* IMMING.—Tue Swimmer’s Hanp- 
Boox. 
Wherein are many valuable Precepts, which if the reader 
strictly follow, he will soon become an expert swimmer, 
With Eight Illustrations. Price 1s. 
W WIST.—Tue Wuist-Prayer’s 
HAnp-pook. 

Containing Rules and Directions tor playing the univer- 
sally popular Game of Whist; Laws of the Game, &c. &c,. 
Price 1s, 

« Elegant and usetul publicatious.’’—DoncasterChron. 


Ilintrs on 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Sentiment of Flowers,’ Price, in cloth, 
7s. Gd.; silk, 8s. 6d.; morocco elegant, 10s. 

HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK OF 
BOTANY; being a Popular Introduction tu that 

Delightful Science. 

Comprising a general, descriptive, and physiological 
Account of the Vegetable Kingdom; a Synopsis of the 
Linnean Classification ; and a compreheusive Litrodue- 
tion to the Natural System. With Twelve coloured 
Plates, and upwards of Oue Hundred Engravings on 
Wood. 

New Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; silk, 7s. 6d.; or 

morocco elegant, 8s. 6d. 
HE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS; 
or, Language of Flora. By the Editor of ‘* Wood- 
land Gleanings.’’ 

* A charming little book. Witha dozenof sweet floral 
coloured Plates, it is precisely the thing for a fair lady's 
boudoir.” — Literary G izette. 

Nearly Ready, uniform with ‘‘ Sentiment of Flowers,” 

with coloured Plates, 
HE QUEEN OF FLOWERS; or, 
Memoirs of the Rose: being Botanical, Poetical, 
and Miscellaneous Recollections of that celebrated 

Flower. 

In fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. or with the plates care- 
fully coloured attor nature, and bound in morocco ele- 
gant, 2s. 

OODLAND GLEANINGS. 
3y the Author of the ‘‘ Seutiment of Flowers.” 

With 64 beautiful Ilustratious. 

“This volume seems well calculated to supply what 
had become a desideratum—a pocket companion for 
those who, unacquainted with the principles and practice 
of botany, yet feel au iuterest in trees, and might wish 
to identily such trees as they meet in their rambles with 
the accounts they may have read of them, or to link the 
individual tree which preseuted itself before them with 
any passage in some favourite bard. For either purpose 
the Woodland Gleauings will be found an eligible ma- 
nual.”’—Jwudon's Magazine of Natural History. 

In square I6mo, handsomely bound, Price 6s. 64. 


TOODLAND RAMBLES; 

or, Uncie Ben’s Conversations with his Ne- 

phews on the beauty and utility of Trees, during a se- 

ries of pedestrian Excursious through the Woodland. 
Illustrated by many Eugraviugs. 

*,* The illustrations to this volume are a_ portion of 
those contained in ‘* Woodland Gleanings.’ The letter- 
press is different, and adapted to the intellectual capacity 
of children, 

Loudon: Robert Tyas, 50, Cheapside. 











BINGLEY’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
Just Ready, Price 4s. with Engravings on Steel, 
ALES OF SHIPWRECKS AND 
OTHER DISASTERS AT SEA. By Tuonias 
Binotey. Neatly bound in ornamented cloth. 
TORIES ABOUT INSTINCT, illus- 
trative of the Characters and Habits of Animals. 
With Engravings after Landseer. Price 4s. 
TORIES ABOUT DOGS, illustrative 
of their Fidelity and Sagacity. With Engravings 
after Lancseer. Price 4s, 
Cuakves Tit, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, beautifully oruamented, 4s. 
JETER PARLEY’S VISIT to LON- 
DON during the CORONATION, in which he 
describes that splendid Ceremony, and tells his Young 
Friends many interesting Anecdotes of the Queen, &e. 
Illustrated with Six Coloured Plates of the Principal 
Scenes. 





In a Few Days will be Published, forthe Author, 25, 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Letcester. 
| | OLKHAM, the Scenes of my Child. 

hood ; giviug an account of the noble mansion 
the adjacent scenery, &c. with Other Poems, P 
By Sarah Biller. 
Foster and Hextall, 268, Strand; Tyzack, Wells 
Norfolk. m 





MANUAL OF PATHOLOGY. 
Just Published, 4th Edition, revised and much enlarged 
Price 7s. cloth, x ie 
} ANUAL OF PATHOLOGY; con. 
A taining the Symptoms, Diagnosis, aud Morbid 
Characters of Diseases: together with an Exposition of 
the different Methods of Examination applicable tg 
Affections of the Organs contained within the Head, 
Chest, and Abdomen. 
By L. Martinet, D.M.P. 
Translated, with Alterations and Additions, by Joygs 
Quarn, M.D. 
London: Simpxin, Marsuaty, and Co. Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





WORKWOMAN’S GUIDE. 
Just Published, in demy 4to. Part ITT. of 
HE WORKWOMAN’S GUIDE; 
containing instructions to the inxperieuced in cut. 
ting out aud completing those articles of wearing apparel 
which are usually made at home, also explanations of 
Upholstery, House-Linen, Straw Platting, Bonnet 
Makiug, and Knitting. By A Lany. To be completed 
in four Monthly Parts, at 5s. each, embellished with 
twenty-five Copper Plates,(containing many hundred 
drawings), explanatory of the letter-press. — It will be 
found a valuable companion to clergymen’s wives. young 
married women, schoolmistresses, and servauts, being 
equally adapted to the use of the rich and poor. 
London: Stmpkrn, MairsHary, and Co. Stationers’ Hal] 
Court; Tuomas Evans, Colmore Row, Birmingham ; and 
all Booksellers, 


NAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Marcu, Price One Shilling, Contains— 

A New Remedy for the Distresses of Treland —Poctry 
—Tooke’s History of Prices, &¢.—Mrs. Trollope’s Widow 
i Emigratioun—Blanche Delamere, 
of the Teenus—Literary Register— 












a Tale; Love Tri: 
Postscript Political. 

Wituram Tart, Edinburgh; Srapxmy, MaArsHatt, aud 
Co. London; and Joan Cusine, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, 

The Volume of “TAIT S MAGAZINE ”’ for 1838, 
Price 12s, coutaining as much letierpress as, at the rate 
eharged for new novels, would cost 107. 10s. 


w 


ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for the Apri 
Number require to be sent to Messrs. Stmpxi, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co, Stationers’ Court, or Mr. R. Hewanrp, 
5, Wellington Street, Strand, by the 19 h current. 





CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 
A New Edition, in 4to. Price 21s. in boards, 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENT; or, a Dictionary and Al- 
phabetical Index to the Bible. in Two Parts. 

Containing the appellative or common words in so full 
and large a manner, that any verse may be readily found 
by looking for any material word in it. The various 
signilications of the principal words. An account of se 
veral Jewish cusioms and ceremonies, serving to illus- 
trate many parts of Scripture. The proper names in the 
Scripture. A table containing the significations of the 
words in the original languages from which they are de- 
rived. A Concordance to the Apocrypha, &e. &e, 

By ALexanper Crupen, M.A. 

The Ninth Edition, in which every Text has been re- 
cently and most carefally compared and corrected by the 
Holy Scriptures. Containing not only the signification, 
but the accentuation aud pronunciation of the proper 
names; a compeudium to the Bible; a brief account of 
its history aud excellency; a life of the Author, &c. 

By Anexanper Crarmers, F.S.A. 

London: Longman; Cadell; Arch; Richardson; 
Darton; Bagster; Hatchard; Baldwin; Rivington; 
Booker; Tegg; Setchell ; Sherwood; Bohn; Hodgson; 
Mason; Hamilton; Duncan; Allen; Whittaker; Seely; 
Simpkin; Nisbet; Capes; Smith; Layeock; Bigg; 
Dowdiug; Bumpus; Templemao; Lewis; Houlston; 
Washbourne; and Maynard: also for Wilson, York; 
Parker, Oxford; Deighton, Cambridge; Stirling and 
Anderson, Edinburgh. 














STANDARD WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
Hk HISTORY OF PARTY. 
From the Rise of the Whig and Tory Factions, in 
the Reign of Charles the Secoud, to the Passing of the 
Reform bill. 
3 vols. demy Svo. 
3y Grorce Winakove Cooke, Esq. BL. 
“Mr. Cooke's work is a valuable one. He has 1 - 
boured zealously aud well.”’—Globe 


If. 

PRISCILLA MARIA BECKWITIIS 
TRANSLATION OF GUIZOT’S LECTURES ON 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 

1 vol. post 8vo. , 

Of the two translations, that by P. M. Beckwith 
very much exeels the other in ueatuess, precision, and 
force,’’—Edinburyh Review. 

II. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF COLONEL MACERONI. , 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Joachim Murat, King of Naples. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. ; 

“ The most amusing bovk that has for a long time 
fallen iu our way. Nor is the power of amusement its 
only .ecommeudation: it presents much originality of 
fact, with a racy smartuess of manner, abounding 1 
anecdote and the most graphic descriptions of life and 
character, habits and cus'oms.’’—Naval and Military Ga- 
zette. IV. 

THE LIFE OF JOUN THELWALL. 

With Notices of his Times aud Contemporaries: 
Remarks on the State of Society during the State 
of 1794. By Hrs Wipow. 

Vol. I. demy 8vo. (To he Completed in 2 vols.) 
Joun Macxzone, St. James's Square. 
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ieee CLASS BOOKS. 


PRINTED FOR THE USE OF 


ETON COLLEGE, 





AND THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 
WOOLWICH. 

NIRODUCTION A LA LANGUE 

USUELLE et aux ELEMENTS DE LA GRAM- 
MAIRE FRANCAISE ; or Early Introduction to the 
most common Idioms of French Conversation, and to 
the Elements of French Grammar; with appropriate 
Easy and Familiar Exercises. Js. neatly bound and 
tiered. 
. 9, FAMILIAR and CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH 
EXERCISES for Writing and Viva Voce Practice; pre- 
ceded by Tables and Rules on the Grammar and Syntax, 
and followed by Vocabularies and Dialogues on the 
common topics of daily Conversation. Third Edit. 3s. 6d. 

A KEY tothe ABOVE. By the Same. 12mo. bd. 3s. 

3. PHRASEOLOGIE comparée, arrangée Alpha- 

betiquement, pour aider arendre en Anglais les passages 
remarquables ou difficiles, sous le rapport de la Gram- 
maire et de la Construction, et les Idiotismes qui se 
trouvent dans le cours de louvrage; et destinee, en 
méme temps, 4 servir de Legons pratiques des conversa- 
tion. Separate, 3s. 
4. CHOIX EN PROSE ET EN VERS, 4 l'Usage 
de ceux de MM. les Eléves d’Eton qui appreunent le 
Frangais; suivi de la Phrasevlogie Comparee, et precede 
dun Traite Concis de Versification. By the Same. dth 
Edit. 7s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered. 

5. DICTIONNAIRE DES VERBES FRANCAIS; 
showing the Case and Mood which they require after 
them. 2d Edit. By the Same. 400 payes, 7s. boards, 
pa EIR 








34, Paternoster Kow, March 1839. 
STANDARD EDITIONS OF IMPORTANT WORKS, 
IN IMPERIAL OCTAVO. 
ORD BACON’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 
Auew and handsome Editiou, 2 
2], 2s. bound in cloth and lettered. 
** Here we have the entire works of Lord Bacon—phi- 
losophical, moral, epistolary, political, aud historical, as 
well Latin as English—handsomely presented iu two 
sightly and useable volumes, with an ample page, aciear 
type, and excellent paper.” —Spe:tator. 
YE WORKS of JOUIN MILTON; 
with an Introductory Review, by Roperr FLercuer. 
1 vol. imperial 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 1/, lus. bound 
in cloth. 
THE PROSE WORKS separately, 17. 5s. 
THE POETICAL WORKS, ds. sewed. 
HE WHOLE WORKS OF THE 
_ RIGHT REV. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D.; with 
au Essay Biographical and Critical. 3 vols. imperial 
8vo. witha fine Portrait, 3l. 15s. bound in cloth. 
MANUEL WORKS OF JOHN TWOWE, 
M.A.: with a fine Portrait, and Memoir of his 
» by Enmunp Canamy, D.D. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 


1, 2s. bound in cloth. 
HE WORKS OF JONATIIAN 
EDWARDS, A.M.; with an Essay on his Genius 
and Writings, by Henry Rogers, P: sor of the Eug- 
lish Language and Literature in Uuiversity College 
London ; and a Memoir by Sereno E. Dwiuur, revised 
and corrected by Epwarp Hickman, 2 vols. imperial 
8vo. with a fine Portrait, 2/. 10s. bound in cloth. 
ODDRIDGE’S FAMILY EXPO- 
SITOR; or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New 
Testament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical Im- 
provement to each section. With Memoirs of the Author, 
by Jos Orron and Dr. Krrets. 2} vol. imperial 8vo. with 
a fine Portrait, 21s. cloth. 
DODRIDGE’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS; with an Introductory Essay. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Moret. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 21s. bound in 


cloth. 
} UME AND SMOLLETT.—THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Davip Home 


Esq. With the Continuation, by Dr. Smotterr. 1 vol. 


U. 5s. bound in cloth, 
IBBON’S HISTORY OF THE 
A DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. With an Introductory Memoir of the Author, 
by Wituiam Youneman. 1 vol. imperial Svo. with a tine 
Portrait, 1/. 4s. bound in cloth. 
I OBERTSON’S WORKS; comprising 
the Histories of Scotland, the Emperor Charles 
V., and America, &c, &e.; to which is pretixed an Ac- 
count of his Life and Writings, by Duegatp Srewarrt, 
F.R.S. Edinburgh. 1 vol. with a fine Portrait, l/, 4s. 


bound in cloth. 
OHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Verbatim from 
the Author's last Folio Edition, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 


VW. Lis. 6d. bound in cloth. 
INSWORTH’S LATIN AND 
Reprinted trom the 


vols, imperial Svo, 









ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Folio Edition of 1752, with numerous Additions, Emen- 
dations, and Improvements. By the Rey. B. W. Beat- 
son, A.M. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
Revised and corrected by Wintiam En.is, Esq. A.M. of 
King’s College, Aberdeen, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. ll. ds, 
bound in cloth. 

\ ILSON’S FRENCH AND ENG- 

; LISH DICTIONARY; e.ntaining full Expla- 
hatious, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, Proverbs, Terms 
of Art and Science, and Rules of Pronunciation in each 
Language. 

This Dictionary is compiled from the Dictionaries of 
the Ac ademy, Boyer, Chambaud, Garner, Laveaux, Des 
Carrivres et Fain, Johnson, and Walker. By the Rey. 
Josepu WIiLgon, late Professor of French iu St. Gregory's 
College. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth. aa 

Winuiam Baxi and Co, Paternoster Row, 
. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


WHITTAKER AND CO., AVE MARIA LANE, 


LONDON. 





*,* Any of the following can be had, Elegantly Bound, at Moderate Prices. 


On extra vellum paper, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with Forty-three highly-finished Eugravings on Steel, from the burins of 
the first-rate Engravers, after Origiual Pictures and Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 1/. lls. 6d. the 


MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


(Being the Third Series of the “ Book of Gems.”) 
Edited by S. C. Hatt. 
With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 
“A more elegant and useful ‘ present book’ can hardly be imagined.’”’—United Service Journal, 


ILLUMINATED FAMILY BRAYER-BOOK. 
Elegantly bound in morocco, royal 18mo, 31s. 6d.; demy Svo. 42s.; Illustratious separate, on large paper, 
Price 31s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 


And Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church according to the 
Use of the United Church of England and Ireland. Together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. 
With Notes and Sixteen Illuminated Plates, and Fourteen Ornamental Letters, 


In 10 vols. illustrated by Original Maps and Frontispieces, and handsomely buund in cloth and lettered, 
foolscap Svo. Price 32, 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


Forming a Popular and Authentic Description of the several Colonies of the British Empire, and 
embracing the History, Geography, Statistics, Natural History, &c. &c. of each settlement. Founded on 
Official and Public Documents, furnished by Government, the Hon. East India Company, &c. and 
Dedicated, by Express Command, to William the Fourth. 
By R. Monrcomery Marry, Esq. F.S.S. 
*,* Each Colony is distinct, and can be had separately, Price 6s. per volume, 


New Edition, illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts in the highest style of the Art, by Baxter, in 3 vols. 


half-morocco, Price 24s. 
OUR VILLAGE; SKETCHES OF RURAL CHARACTER AND 
SCENERY. 


By Mary Russevy Mitrrorp. 


New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 


THE FEATHERED TRIBES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
By Rosert Meptre. 
With considerable additions and Serene, and embellished with numerous Engravings of Birds, 
carefully drawn and coloured by the best Artists. 








New aud enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. with beautiful Wood-cut Vignettes by Baxrer, in cloth, 7s. 6d. 3 
and also handsomely boand iu Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, Price 12s. 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP; 


Consisting of Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers suitable to the Festivals of the Church and 
other solemn occasions ; together with general Prayers for the Church, King, Clergy, Wives, Husbands, 
Children, Friends, &c. and general Benedictions. 

By the Editor of the * Sacred Harp.” 

To which are added, 

JEREMY TAYLOR’S SACRAMENTAL MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS. 





In 1 vol. Svo. illustrated by various Wood-cuts, Price 14s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF FOSSIL FUEL, 
THE COLLIERIES, AND COAL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By the Author of “Treatise on Manufactures in Metal,” in Larpner’s “ Cyclopedia.” 
New Edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. Price 21s. cloth, 
A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH QUOTATIONS FROM THE 
BRITISH POETS. 
Part 1. SHAKSPEARE.—Parr 2. BLANK VERSE.—Part 3. RHYME: 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 12s. boards, 


A DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN AND CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS, 
With ENGLISH TRAN —_— oc honne by Remarks and Explanations. 





. cloth lettered, 


A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


By Joun GorToy. 


Iu 3 vols. large 8vo. Price 2/. 2s 


Eighty.one volumes, 18mo. bound in cloth, Price 107. 10s. Each Volume contains at least 320 pages, the print 
ah being of a good size; a Vignette Title-page ; aud is otherwise illustrated by Maps, Portraits, &e, 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY; 


Comprising various popular and original works on 


History, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 
BroGRaray, Voyaces aAnp TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, 





Tue Five Arts, EXTRAORDINARY ACHIEVEMENTS, 
&e. &c. &e. 
Forming a complete Library of Instruction and Entertainment, and admirably adapted, from its portable 
size and mode of execution, for persons desirous of taking a collection of English Authors for perusal 
on long voyages, or to India, &e. Among its Authors will be found the following popular names— 
Sir Walter Scott, Captain Hall, R.N., J. G. Lockhart, H. D. Inglis, Sir W. Jardine, J. A. St. John, 
T. Keightley, Alexander Wilson, Professor Jameson, Archdeacon Wrangham, R. Chambers, R. Thomp- 
son, W. C. Taylor, LLD.. &c. &c. 


With numerous Additions and Improven 


THE STREAM OF HISTORY; 
Showing the Rise and Fall of Empires, and the Progress of the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of every 
Nation in the World, from the earliest ages to the year 18 
Originally invented by Professor STRAss. 


Narurau History, 





1ents, mounted on rollers, Price ll. 16s. 





A New Edition, in 12 vols. Price 3/. 12s. in cloth boards, or 4/. 10s. half-bound and lettered, 
1 7 X ® _ ’ ad N j nN 
A JUVENILE CYCLOP-EDIA. 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS and SCLENCES; forming a complete Cyclopedia 
for the Young. f 
*,* The above can be had in various elegant bindings, at moderate prices, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HOGARTH’S MUSICAL HISTORY. 
This Day, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
USICAL HISTORY, BIOGRA- 
PHY, AND CRITICISM. A New Edition, 
enlarged and improved. 
By Grorce Hoeartu, Esq. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


This Day, 3 vols. post 8vo. ety bones in ornamenta 
cloth, ll. 11s. 64. 
ERMANY, BOHEMIA, AND 
HUNGARY, VISITE!) IN 1837. 
By the Rev. G. R. Guzre, M.A. 
Author of ‘* The Subaltern.”’ 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, 8vo. Price Ws. 6d. 
NEW SYSTEM OF LOGIC, 
and Development of the Principles of Truth and 
Reasoning; applicable to Moral Sub,ects and the Con- 
duct of Human Life. 
By S. R. Bosanquet, A.M. of the Inner Temple. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


This Day, Price 2s. 6d. 
HF CHILD OF THE ATLANTIC. 
By Cuartorre Anas. 
Lately Published, by the Same Author, Price 1s. 6d. 
HE STOLEN CHILD. 
A TALE. 
London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 








Two volumes 8vo. Price 28s. 
OTES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
By the Hon. F. J. Snore. 
Judge of the Civil Court and Criminal Sessions of 
Furrukhabad. 

The facts and opinions coutained in this work are the 
result of more than fifteen years residence in India; 
during which period the Author held various situations 
in the Police, Revenue, and Judicial Departments, and 
was in habits of close communication, both private and 
official, with all classes of the Natives. 

London: Jonw W. Parker, West Strand. 


Just Published, 
. UNGO PARK;; his Life and Travels, 
with the Account of his Death, from the Journal 
of Isaaco, and the substance of later Discoveries rela- 
tive to his fate. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. 
APTAIN COOK;; his Life, Voyages, 
and Discoveries. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. f 
HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his 
Life, Voyages, and Discovery of the New World. 
Engraviugs. Price 2s. 6d. 
London : Jonw W. Parker, West Strand. 








This Day, with a Map of the Environs, 7s. 
NEW POCKET GUIDE TO 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS; containing 
Descriptions, from personal knowledge, of every thing 
worth seeing or knowing within twenty-five miles of the 
Metropolis; enlivened with Biographical and other Anec- 
dotes, connected by History or Tradition, with the 
Places described. By Joun H. Brapy. 
Lately Published, 7s. . 
HISTORY OF LONDON;; with an 
Account of the Progress of its Institutions, and 
Sketches of the Manners and Customs of ‘ts People. 
By Cuartrs Macray. 
London: Jonx W. Paxxer, West Strand. 





This Day, with a Map, Price 2s. 
OLONIZATION OF NATAL, 
in SOUTH-EASTERN ‘AFRICA, 
By Saxe Bannister, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ Humane Policy,’’ &e. 
Also. lately Published, Price 4s. 64. tho 
RITISH COLONIZATION OF 
NEW ZEALAND;; being an Account of the Prin- 
ciples, Objects, and Plans of the New Zealand Associa- 
tion: with Particulars of the Positon, Extent, Soil and 
Climate, Natural Productions, and Native Inhabitants of 
New Zealand. With Maps, Charts, and Engravings. 
London: Jonny W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, Price 5s. 6d. crown 8vo. : x 
ECTURES ON ASTRONOMY ; 
delivered at King’s College, London, by the Rev. 
Henry Moseiey, M.A. F.R.S. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy iv King’s College, London. 
Lately Published, by the Same Author, 
Second Edition, with many Illustratious, crown Svo. 
Price 6s. 6d. 
ECHANICS APPLIED TO THE 
ARTS, INCLUDING STATICS AND HY- 
DROSTATICS. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, in a stout 8vo. volume, with many Wood-cuts, 


Price 10s. 6d. 

NE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. In this work certain 
rominent subjects have been selected, with which it be- 
tere every one to be acqnainted ; such, for example, as 
relate to what may be called our Household Instruments, 
viz. the Thermometer, the Barometer and Vernier, the 
Hydrometer, the Hygrometer ; the Tuning-Fork, Musi- 
cal Glasses and Music generally; the Compass, the 
Prism, the Telescope, and the Sun-Dial. These sub- 
jects, and those in immediate connexion with them, are 
treated of extensively; as also their application to Sci- 
ence, Art, and Industry. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By Cuaries Tomuinson. 


London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 
6d. 
lage PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
By Herserr Mayo, F.R.S. 

Senior Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 
Contents—Diversities of Constitution—Temperament, 
Habit, Diathesis. Of Digestion — Adaptation of Diet 
to different Constitutions and Ages; on the Social Rela- 
tions of Food. Of Exercise—Exercise of Boys; on the 
Physical Education of Girls; Spiual Curvature; Exer- 
cise proper for Adults; for the Aged. Of Sleep—Of 
Bathing— Of Clothing—Of Air and Climate. Health of 

Mind, Self-Control, Mental Culture. 

By the Same Author, post 8vo. Price 6s. 64. 
N ANAGEMENT OF THE ORGANS 
OF DIGESTION IN HEALTH AND DIs- 





Post 8vo. Price 8s. 6 


EASE. 

Gontents—Rules of Diet for different Constitutions 
—Treatment of the various kiuds of Indigestion; of 
Looseness, of Costiveness—Local Diseases of the Lower 
Bowel, and their Treatment. 

London; Joun W. Parxer, West Strand. 





This Day, } rice 15s. 

DICTIONARY OF MATERIA 
MEDICA AND PRACTICAL PHARMACY ; 
ing aaTranslation of the Formule of the London 
Pharmeapeia. 

By Witttam Tomas Branpe, F.R.S.L. and E. of her 
a Mint; Author of ‘‘ A Manual of Chemistry,” 

c. 


Ind 





c. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


Lately Published, 
HE FAMILY HAND-BOOK; or, 
Practical Information in Domestic Economy; in- 
cluding Cookery, Household Management, and all other 
subjects connected with the Health, Comfort, and Ex- 
venditure of a Family. With Choice Receipts and 
aluable Hints. 5s. 

THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; a Manual of 
Practical Advice and Instruction to Young Females on 
their entering upon the Duties of Life after quitting 
School. ByaLapy. 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION and TREATMENT of CHILDREN. 
Mrs. Cuinp’s Morner’s Boox, adapted to the Use of 
Parents and Teachers. 2s. 67. 

THOUGHTS OF A PARENT ON EDUCATION. 
By the late Mrs. Ricuarp Trencu. With a Preface and 
Notes, by the Eprror. 1s. 64. 

London: Joun W. Parxer, West Strand. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
EXERCISES, ona New Plan. designed for Daily Use. 
16th Edit. enlarged, by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 7s. 
2. ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, on a New Plan. 
12th Edit. with Additions, by George Frost, 12mo. 6s. 








bound. 

3. EXERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS , inter- 
spersed with some Historieal, Biographical, Chronclogi- 
cal, Mythological, and Miscellaneous Information; ou a 


New Plan. To which are added, QUESTIONS FOR 
EXAMINATION. With an Appendix. by which the 


Constellations may be easilyknown. By Thomas Bourn. 
13th Edit. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 4th Edit. Eularged 
by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 4s. bd. 

5. GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
TESTAMENT; describing the Principal Places in Ju- 
dza, and those visited by St. Paul; and narrating many 
of the most important occurrences recorded in the Evau- 
gelical Histories. With Maps, and a Brief Account of 
the Principal Religious Sects. 5th Edit.; enlarged by 
Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd. 

6. ARITHMETICAL TABLES. 18th Edit. with 
Additions, by Thomas Bourn. Price 84. sewed. 

Sold by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin, 

Marshall, and Co. 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 139 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this forthcomin 
Number are requested to be sent to the Publishers on p 
before Monday, March 18; and Bills on or before Wed. 
nesday, March 20. 
39, Paternoster Row, March 4, 1839. 


Just Published, 
RIOR'S LIFE OF THE RIGHT 
HON. EDMUND BURKE. 
The 3d Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and 
Fac-simile. Price 14s. cloth extra, lettered. 

‘‘A valuable addition to English biography.” —Qygy. 

terly Review. 
H. and E. Saerrrev, 132, Fleet Street. 











es 


A REPORT OF A SCENE AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE RESPECTING THE 
UNIFORM PENNY POSTAGE. 

This is a brief statement of the Question, in the form 
of adialogue, between the Queen, Lord Melbourne, the 
Postmaster-General, and Mr. Rowland Hill. Price 2¢, 

N.B. A Cheap Edition for Distribution is Published 
at 4s. per 500 copies, and 7s. per 1009 copics. 

Published by Henry Hoores, 13, Pall Mall East, 





This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth lettered, 


TOUR IN SWEDEN in 1838; 
comprising Observations on the Moral, Political, 
and Economical State of the Swedish Nation. 
By S. Laine, Esq. 
London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 2d Edit. 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY. 8vo. 14s, 
‘4 book which everybody should read.’’ — Dubin 
Rvetew. 


This Day, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. eloth lettered, 
ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, 


Translated from the French of 
Madame Nxcxer DE Saussure. 
Vol. I. Onservations ON THE First Four Years ov 
CuILpHoop. 
Vol, I. OsseRvaTions ON THE Later Ygars oF Cattp- 
HOOD. 





London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co, 
Just Published, 
MRS. SANDFORD ON FEMALE IMPROVEMENT, 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 64. 





TILT’S PICTORIAL EDITIONS OF SCOTT'S 
POETRY. 


HEAP AND ELEGANT BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS. 

1. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

2. MARMION; a Tale of Flodden Field. 

3. THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

*,* Each of these popniar works of Sir W. Scott, 
handsomely printed in a foolscap 8vo. volume, is illus- 
trated with 12 highly-finished Engravings of Landsca 
Scenery, Historical Subjects, and Portraits. Price 7s, 
very neat in cloth, or 10s. 64. in morocco, curiously orna- 
mented, 

Cuar.es Tri, Fleet Street. 





Price 12s. with Illustrations aud Portraits, 


TH E 


BALLOON. 


MR. MONCK MASON’S AERONAUTICA, 


Is a curious and highly interesting Volume, full of Curious Detail, Anecdote, and Descriptions, giving the Names 


of some Five Hundred 


Persons who have ascended, also RELATING THE PARTICULARS OF MR. 
HOLLOND'S FAMOUS EXPEDITION TO NASSAU. 


It is valuable also as being the only book extant on 


the Tuxory anp Practice or AfRostation, and embracing the Scientifie Observations of Mr. GREEN. 





Shortly will be Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations in Wood and Zincography, 


A HISTORY OF THE RHINE, 


Cinbrating tts Weaends an¥ Travitions. 
BY JOSEPH SNOWE, Esq. 

Although History and Romance claim the Rhine as their own, there has not yet appeared any complete collection 
of the wild Legends, wondrous Traditions, and spirit stirring Histories which appertain to every Castle and City, 
almost to every spot on the Shores of this renowned River, during the long period when it was the highway of 
central Europe, as it now is of the Modern Traveller, who cannot but desire to have some Record of the ouce fierce 
Lords of the now tenautless, yray, and leafy Castles on its shores. 





Now Ready, Price 21s. 


A PICTURESQUE CHART OF THE RHINE. 


DRAWN BY A. BUTLER, Esq. 
ON WHICH EVERY CITY, TOWN, AND CASTLE IS CLEARLY SHOWN. 


A useful Companion to the Traveller. It is also adapted to form a Guide to the Locality of the Historical Legends 
related by Mr. Snowe. 





In I vol. post 8vo. with Plates, Price 7s. 6d. 


A PEDESTRIAN SAUNTER IN BELGIUM. 


BY G. ST. GEORGE, Esq. 


“* Of the thousand and one yolumes that form the library of modern tonr-takers, 


Mr. St. George has certainly 


contributed one of the most agreeable and one of the most instructive.” —Cunstitutional. 





CLARIDGE’S GUIDE ALONG THE DANUBE. 


An ENLARGED EDITION is preparing, embracing all the Routes by Sea and Land, through Europe, to Greeces 
Egypt, and India, with Official Tariffs. 





Price Six Shillings, 


THE PAIGNION, A CHILD'S HOME TOY. 
Patronized by her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 


_ Itis capable of an unlimited variety of changes, with continued novelty, comprising the charms of the Baby House 
ina portable form. It contains upwards of FIFTY MOVEABLE FIGURES, with ‘twelve Coloured Views, illus- 
trating Scenes of Domestic Lile, such as a Walk, the Shop, the Bazaar, the Zoological Gardens, Dinner, Visiting, 


the Theatre, &c. &c. 


F. C. WESTLEY, Cay’s Pracr, Tempre Bar; and all Booksellers. 





Londoa: Printed by Joszrn Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, 
Wellington Street, Strand. saruapay; 9th marci 1839, 











